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From the time a monkey opens his 
eyes in the morning until drowsiness 
overpowers him at night, he is pretty 
much a law unto himself. He does any- 
thing he wants to, when he wants to, and 
as long as he wants to. A whimsical 
individualism sums up his philosophy 
of life. The day’s end finds him just 
where he was in the morning. The tribe 
—bandar-log, Kipling calls them—te- 
spond to any leader of the moment and 
as quickly quit him to follow another or to 
fetch up individually with a brand-new, 
suddenly-caught and all-absorbing idea. 

Like any other philosophy, it is a 
charming one if you like the net results 
of it. The monkey does. On the con- 
trary, the bee doesn’t. The bee insists 
on organization by functions. His 
philosophy is self-sacrificing, vigorous 
and stern—a Spartan philosophy ap- 
plied to production. “Beeficiency” is 
the Taylor System raised to the nth 
power; and the bee doesn’t get the honey. 

If the bee had sense, he’d maintain 
{ his present organization a few hours a 


day—which would easily supply his 
wants—and be a bit bandar-logish the 
balance of the time. But he cannot. 
The reason is because he doesn’t think. 
He’s a machine that is a part of a bigger 
machine. On the other hand, if he did 
think, he'd immediately tend to become 
individualistic, and the moment that 
happened the organization would begin 
to wabble. There would be argument 
about how the comb should be built, who 
r should build it, who should boss it, how 
much honey should go to each; societies 
for the prevention of this and that would 
be formed. Social workers must eat; 
so must bosses; so must societies for the 
prevention of things. 

Nature did not see fit to devise a species 
having the merits of bandar-log and bee, 
—a sort of bandar-bee. 

A bandar-bee would help us a lot just 
now. It would be the real super-thing. 
It would be highly codperative for a few 


BANDAR-LOG OR BANDAR-BEE? 
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. personal pile of honey. 


working hours and highly individualis- 
tic the rest of the day. It would accept 
the notion that working together bee- 
fashion is the answer to the question of 
maximum production in minimum time; 
but being a super-thing, it would reject 
the notion that the honey gathered should 
all get into the hands of a few crafty 
speculators to be sold back at the specu- 
lators’ price. It would control distribu- 
tion with the same bee-like codperative 
efficiency that it used in production. 
It would accept the axiom. that self- 
expression is necessary to a thinking 
super-thing—that monkey play in a 
monkey way is after all the best fun in 
life. It would approve the bandar-log 
system, in which the individual in his 
idle hours may sit on a limb and philoso- 
phize, or try anew way of weaving twigs, 
or join the bunch in a frolic, or play 
with the kids. 
Obviously the bandar-bee would be a 
clear and direct thinker. He would be 
an intense individualist—so intense an 
individualist that in order to have the 
maximum number of hours a day for 
individualism, he would sink his indi- 
vidualism when he came to his produc- 
tion and distribution hours, and be an 
intense codperator. He would treat as 
wasters those super-bees who would work 
themselves and others without any thought 
of the monkey play merely to amass a 
There would be 
piles of honey, adequate personal piles, 
but not huge ones. 
Individualism and _ self-interest are 
about the same thing. The date when 
the bandar-bee will appear on the earth 
depends upon the amount of hammering 
which mankind must undergo to pound 
into it a realization of the fact that in the 
long run self-interest can be most perma- 
nently promoted by intense and un- 
selfish cotperation in production and 
distribution. 
Herman ScuNetwer in the 
Engineering News Record. 
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EDITOR'S 

In the statement of aims of the 
American Federation of Labor issued 
from its headquarters at Washington, 
D. C., December 13, 1919, and signed 
by the principal officers of 110 inter- 
national labor unions, there occurred 
this sentence: 

“To promote further the production 
of an adequate supply of the world’s 
needs for use and higher standards of 
life, we urge that there be established 
coéperation between the scientists of 
industry and the representatives of 
organized workers.” 

As an evidence of its desire to give 
heed to this suggestion The American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science requested the writer to edit a 
volume devoted to American produc- 
tion aims and methods and to plan 
the book so as to represent the joint 
effort and point of view of the “organ- 
ized workers” and the “scientists of 
industry.” The present volume is 
the result. 

It may emphasize the unusual 
manner in which our authors have been 
selected to state that no one was asked 
to contribute to these pages simply 
because he owned something or em- 
ployed somebody. Official standing 
in the labor movement and recognized 
service in the application of science to 
the purposes of industry have deter- 
mined eligibility in every case. In 
using the term science we have in 
mind the method under which deci- 
sions are reached on the facts rather 
than through tradition or whim or 
personal opinion. For most of us, 
science simply involves a close scru- 
tiny of all the considerations affecting 
any given problem and a demonstrable 
judgment based on such observations. 
' A point of view all too generally 
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held depicts industry as the scene of 
a rapidly developing and a necessarily 
irreconcilable conflict between the 
wage workers and those who employ 
them. This certainly is the attitude 
of the extremists on both sides: of the 
ultra-conservative, sometimes called the 
reactionary, and of the extreme radical, 
sometimes.called the bolshevist. This 
book has been developed from a 
radically different conception of the 
place to which evolution and educa- 
tion have brought us. 

True it is that the whole world is in 
a ferment. But such a state is often 
a precedent to progress. To assume 
that to be in the midst of change is to 
be retrograding is to darken the most 
glorious pages in the history of the 
race. We would, of course, be equally 
false to the teachings of the past were 
we to assume that change necessarily 
means progress. Our attitude should 
rather be one of thankfulness that the 
world-mind, and our own national 
mind in concert with it, is seeking new 
standards. The further spread of 
education and a more highly developed 
and organized science make our chances 
of success all the brighter. To the 
task of guiding the world’s restlessness 
into useful channels—rather than in 
checking it—this book is dedicated. 

“Never be a bear on America!” 
was the terse advice a stockbroker 
once gave to his associates in Wall 
Street. Back of this waggish state- 
ment lies a deep philosophy. We are 
fully conscious of a certain irresponsi- 
bility—a certain quality of wayward- 
ness—in our American life. We see 
all about us class prejudice, political 
misrule, and special privilege. And 
yet in the light of our past, it is possi- 
ble for us to believe—and jt is alto- 
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gether good for us to believe—that in 
the fullness of time and in our own 
way we Americans do grapple with 
whatever stands between us and our 
destiny and without counting the cost 
we seek to conquer it. So if we believe 
in this master American tradition and 
its more than counterpart—that God 
ultimately rules in our affairs—then 
we must approach this great industrial 
problem with every assurance that the 
solution must and will be found even 
though in its accomplishment the 
American people go down into those 
same deep waters through which our 
national purpose has been forged and 
purified. 

It may quite properly be claimed 
that a careful study of the papers in 
this volume will furnish a measurably 
clear revelation of the only possible 
lines along which American industry 
can develop if, as we believe, its de- 
velopment is to be ordered, and if the 
immediate future of industry in our 
land is to have any relation whatever 
to its own past and to American in- 
stitutions in general. 

In the following pages almost for the 
first time the recognized spokesmen of 
organized labor in this country take an 
unequivocal stand for production as 
being in the interest of the wage 
earners. There is no other single 
development possible in industry which 
by comparison could be as important. 
It is altogether essential for those 
who would read this. book with profit 
to recognize that labor has already 
made its momentous decision. Thus 
one of our prayers has already been 
answered. We, all of us together, see 
in “production—and still more pro- 
duction” —the great objective of in- 
dustry. There is to be no fight on this 
all-important point on which there 
could have been no yielding. Capital, 
labor, management and the public can 
unite in a common onslaught on the 


inefficiencies and wastes everywhere 
prevalent in American industry. So 


far so good. 


But neither industry nor toil is all 


of life. We work that we may live. 
We do not live to work. And so both 
the “representatives of the organized 
workers” and the “scientists of in- 
dustry” unite in what is almost a 
passionate plea for an industry related 
at all points with what makes for a 
noble and an ennobling life. Here, 
too, there are no reservations and here 
too there can be no compromise. To 
this task American industrial manage- 
ment must dedicate itself immediately 
and with every ability and all the zeal 
it can command. In his foreword, 
Mr. Gompers makes a generous recog- 
nition of the place which the profit 
motive has in industry. We find the 
same attitude reflected throughout the 
book. But influencing every page, we 
also find the Service motive. There is 
an absolute unanimity of opinion that 
where the pursuit of profits makes for 
waste rather than for the conservation 
of human and mechanical energy 
readjustments are inevitable and may 
be radical. 

It might have been anticipated that 
in inviting two such distinct groups as 
the “representatives of the organized 
workers” and the “scientists of indus- 
try” to collaborate in a work of 
this kind a bi-partisan result’ would 
have been achieved. As a matter of 
fact quite a generous accord has been 
reached on all essential points. It will 
be well for those who have any real 
interest in industry—and who has not? 
—to recognize that these groups look 
at the questions which make up our 
present-day industrial problem from 
much the same angle. Certainly they 
agree in their attitude toward the two 
major agencies required in any cam- 
paign for production: (1) Collective 
action on the part of the workers— 
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“collective bargaining” being the un- 
ion term for it and (2) science. The 
workers must have an opportunity to 
act collectively—“ bargain collectively” 
—and through representatives of their 
own choosing. The general accept- 
ance of this doctrine will mark the 
beginning of the development of that 
same democracy in industry which 
was initiated some generations ago in 
our political institutions. To fail to 
inaugurate the procedures required 
for collective action in any group on 
the ground that we cannot see where 
it will lead is comparable to withhold- 
ing the vote in the fear that it might 
on occasion lead to an unfortunate 
result. 

In the same way the idea of science 
in industry cannot be taken with 
limitations. No one in industry or 
out of it can say to science, “Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther!” for the 
field of science is both boundless and 
unending. And so while we have an 
absolutely unavoidable obligation to 
open our doors to science, we have 
no responsibility as to its ultimate 
leadings. 

No more succinct statement of our 
own industrial problem can be made 
than that given in the “Report on 
Organized Public Service in the Build- 
ing Industry” in Great Britain (as 
summarized in the Survey for August 
16) where it is declared that the four 
main factors tending to the limitation 
of output are: 

1. The fear of unemployment. 

2. Disinclination of operatives to 
make unrestricted profit for private 
employers. 

3. Lack of interest owing to non- 
participation in control. 

4. Inefficiency, both managerial and 
operative. 

It is to the consideration of such 


fundamental questions as these that 
this book is devoted. 

Such a volume as this would have 
been altogether impossible before the 
war. One is tempted to say that the 
developments which have made it 
possible are not two years old—al- 
though most of them are the direct 
outcome of the war and the world 
conditions produced by the war. The 
editor is altogether conscious that the 
mutual understanding and _ respect 
which has been engendered as between 
leaders of labor and men of science out 
of which this book has grown is not 
the result of the work of yesterday. 
It is indeed the result of years of pains- 
taking and unselfish labor on the part 
of men who with the spirit of service 
in their souls combined the imagina- 
tion to envisage a nobler life for those 
who toil with an appreciation of the 
stupendous réle which technical knowl- 
edge must ultimately play in the 
production of useful goods. In this 
great group of men who loved liberty 
even in industry and who interpreted 
the workers to science and science to 
the workers, the late Robert G. Valen- 
tine was a conspicuous leader. The 
writer wishes to make a sweeping 
acknowledgment of the debt which 
American industry owes to his sym- 
pathy and vision. 

To my associates in the editing of 
this volume, Mr. Samuel Gompers and 
Mr. Fred J. Miller, I desire to express 
the most sincere thanks for their 
splendid coéperation. As an American 
citizen and as a member of the Acad- 
emy, it has been a very great sat- 
isfaction to rediscover the confidence 
with which the undertakings of the 
Academy are generally received. It 
has been a pleasure to labor under such 
auspices. 

Morris LLEWELLYN 
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The Workers and Production 


EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


By Samuet GompPers 
President, American Federation of Labor 


RODUCTION is the great world 
problem of today. 

Great portions of the world are in 
actual paroxysms because the machin- 
ery and the intelligence of production 
have not recovered from the calamity 
of war. 

The reflex of the world’s misery finds 
its expression in the industrial life of 
our own country. 

We cannot escape the problem of 
production. We must meet it and 
come as near to a solution as may be 
possible, or we shall suffer. 

We are face to face with no simple 
problem. No magic will remove the 
tangle. 

Mere expenditure of more muscle 
power will not bring us out of the diffi- 
culty. 

It is the intelligent codrdination of 
effort and the proper reward of effort 
that we must arrive at. 

Organized labor stands firm and will 
continue to stand firm in its demand 
for a proper consideration of the workers 
in industry. It will not suffer stand- 
ards to be broken down. It aims con- 
stantly at improvement of standards. 

What American genius is called upon 
to accomplish today is so to guide the 
machinery of production as to meet the 
needs, while providing for labor a just 
reward and a proper share in the busi- 
ness of determining conditions and 
policies. 

Engineering science, in the broadest 
and best meaning of that term, has 
open before it in this great quandary 
of civilization a field that is unlimited 
and that must inspire to service. 


The trade union movement offers 
its best and it has the right to hope for 
the best from those whose sphere lies 
in the management and guidance of 
industry. The trade union movement 
welcomes every thought and plan, 
every device and readjustment that 
will make expended effort more val- 
uable to humanity. It bars the way 
only when it is sought to make the 
worker pay the bill for his own in- 
creased effectiveness as a producer. 

The workers in industry and the 
great engineering minds in industry 
have in common the greatest inspira- 
tion in life—service to humanity. 

There has already been established a 
strong bond between these two crea- 
tive forces. It will be well for the world 
if this bond can be made stronger and 
if the actual thought and effort of the 
two dynamic forces can be more inti- 
mately related. 

I believe the great rank and file of 
our people are resolved that there must 
be a better world in the days and years 
to come. I believe there is a great 
determination to remove injustice and 
to make possible for all useful people a 
higher, fuller, finer life, with more of 
freedom and more of self-expression for 
all. 

Almost at the heart of the problem 
of how to make a reality out of this 
great human aspiration is the practical 
business of adjusting the production of 
those commodities upon which modern 
civilization rests its existence. 

We shall find our way through by no 
formula or pattern, but by a constant 


giving of the best thought of all in 
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a real consecration to the ideal of 
service. 

The workers and production—the 
title under which I express these 
thoughts—means the workers and life. 
That is to say, the workers and the 
life of the nation, spiritual and mental 
as well as physical. 

To contribute to the thought that is 
centered upon a better life for those 
who work, upon a nobler life for the 
nation and a higher plane for it in the 
civilization of the world, is a privilege 
to be sought. 

The worker has always given—he 
has given even unto the bitter dregs of 
a broken life and an embittered soul. 
The progress of the world can be 
measured by the stages of labor’s 
liberation. 

The last drag upon the worker's 
heart and brain, upon his enthusiasm 
for service, upon his simple efficiency 
at the bench and forge, is the lingering 
ideal of production for profit alone. 

The greatest single achievement for 
progress possible to this day and this 
generation is the substitution in indus- 
try of the ideal of production for use— 
for service—and not for profit alone. 
The profit ideal constricts the creative 
productivity of both managers and 
employes. 

It is a great attribute of human 
nature that it will fling itself prodigally 
into expenditure of effort that offers 
opportunity for the free expression of 
the spirit of man and the ideals of man. 
The same unfathomed attribute leads 
men to struggle ceaselessly against 
compulsion and coercion. 

It is not enough to have unchained 
the bodies of the workers. It will mean 
infinitely more to the world when the 
restraints shall all have been removed 
from the minds and souls of men and 
women every where. 

Every tendency and every practice 
of the labor movement have been con- 


sciously or unconsciously toward that 
end. The intelligent codrdination of 
effort and the proper reward for effort, 
of which I have spoken, are means 
toward that end. 

The spirit of free adventure and high 
achievement that a half century ago 
made of American industry the marvel 
of the world must be brought back, 
revived by a re-creation of the freedom 
for man’s imaginative genius and for 
bold effort that marked that period and 
the years following. 

The men who first threw railroads 
across America have little in common 
with the men who today go through an 
endless repetition of identical motions 
at a machine or bench in a crowded 
factory. There is a spiritual difference 
that directly relates to the sum total 
of human accomplishment. 

Perhaps it will take all the effort of 
the labor movement and all of the 
thought of all of the sciences to release 
the energy that is withheld by the spir- 
itual cramping and binding of the mil- 
lions. It is the release of this great 
flood of energy, this dash of spirit, this 
will to achieve, this spiritual desire to 
serve, that must be freed for the com- 
ing civilization. 

To the idealism and aggressiveness of 
the labor movement the technical skill 
and the inverrtive genius of the engi- 
neer are fitting and needed complements. 

The labor movement cannot and 
will not sacrifice anything of its mili- 
tancy, because that is the jewel of its 
being, the heart throb of its existence. 
But it can and does welcome every 
helpful effort toward the development 
of a higher and better and freer man- 
hood and womanhood. The labor 
movement is entitled to this codpera- 
tive joining of honest effort and the 
world is in painful need of it. There 
is a duty to mankind that is above and 
beyond all other duty and men every- 
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where are today called upon to answer 
that high summons. 

The workers and production—there 
is the heart of the struggle for libera- 
tion. Liberation is the answer, and 
only through liberation can there be a 
solution of our problems. We need to 
have the thought of men working, in- 
stead of workingmen. 

The men and women who have given 
their time and thought to the formula- 
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tion of the papers published in this 
volume have given service toward the 
great end in view. The spark of in- 
spiration is in many of the pages of 
this volume. It is the hope that the 
thought that has gone to make this 
volume a helpful contribution toward 
the effort to ease the way of progress 
may be appreciated at its true value 
and that the seeds here planted may 
grow and prosper in the minds of men. 
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Management and Production 


EDITOR’S FOREWORD 
By Frep J. MILLer 


President, The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


N these unsettled times in the in- 
dustrial field it is to be expected 
that there will be those who will con- 
clude that there is little hope of a 
satisfactory, or even a workable solu- 
tion of our problems. On the other 
hand there are very many who not 
only have faith to believe we shall 
solve these problems but they are 
sincerely trying, with varying degrees 
of success, to contribute to their 
solution. 

We are passing through a period of 
adjustment and it behooves us all to 
keep in mind that our success in this 
adjustment will be proportioned to 
our use of intelligence and reason and 
that nothing can be hoped for from 
ignorance and prejudice. 

There can be no doubt that much of 
the misunderstanding between em- 
ployer and employe may be traced to 
the fact that each reads, more or less 
exclusively, the publications that sup- 
port his views—that indeed must do 
so, for reasons that are easily under- 
stood. Thus each side fails to get the 
other’s viewpoint and it is certain that 
the industrial situation would be much 
improved if there could be more of 
that “getting together” which accom- 
panies a free interchange of views to 
the end that each side may at least 
comprehend what the other stands for; 
and why. 

To one who has become more or 
less surfeited with the arguments put 
forward by those who are paid, in one 
way or another, to advocate a given 
side and must “deliver the goods” it 
is decidedly refreshing and mentally 


stimulating to read the views presented 
in such a series of articles as follow. 

The authors range from labor union 
officials, at one extreme, to heads of 
large manufacturing and commercial 
enterprises at the other; with state and 
national officials, industrial engineers 
and economists occupying the inter- 
mediate ground. It is safe to say that 
no one can carefully read these articles 
and fail to acquire from them a very 
good and accurate idea of what the 
industrial situation of today is, so far 
as underlying principles are concerned; 
and, what the best thought of the 
leaders on both sides really is. 

There are those who, for ten years or 
more, have recognized and have de- 
clared their conviction that the indus- 
trial world has been passing through a 
revolution—for the most part peaceful 
and constructive, but, nevertheless 
essentially, a revolution. The Hohen- 
zollern war did not cause this revolu- 
tion, but only accelerated what was 
already under way. Among other 
things it has shown us clearly that the 
old driver method of industrial manage- 
ment will no longer do. The workmen 
of the world and as well, the women of 
every country that participated in the 
war, hgve acquired by that partici- 
pation a new status. Many of the in- 
dustrial difficulties of the present day 
are due to the resistance of working 
men and women everywhere, to being 
forced back to their former and infe- 
rior status. They are insisting that if 
they are good enough to place their 
lives at the disposal of the forces of 
civilization, then they are good enough 
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to have at least some voice in determin- 
ing the manner of life they shall lead in 
the civilization they have striven, they 
hope successfully, to preserve. 

In every country of the world the 
trend, for years, has been toward de- 
mocracy; and absolutism, both in gov- 
ernments and in industries, is being 
generally perceived to be an anachro- 
nism in this age of enlightenment. 
Moreover the revelations of examining 
boards as to physical fitness for mili- 
tary service, having revealed that an 
astonishingly large proportion of work- 
ing people have been much under- 
nourished and overworked, have caused 
many to do some thinking along fun- 
damental lines. The facts revealed 
seem to make pertinent the inquiry as 
to whether or not our modern civiliza- 
tion secures for humanity in general 
nearly as good living conditions and 
chances of individual development as 
did earlier and more primitive condi- 
tions. The tendency is to reéxamine 
our position with respect to our terres- 
trial environment and to ask why, with 
the productive powers of man multi- 
plied by myriads of inventions, as they 
have been within the past century, 
anyone able and willing to work should, 
at any time, even temporarily, be 
without an adequate supply of all that 
is needed to maintain in good health 
not only himself, but all who are nat- 
urally dependent upon him; and to 
obtain in addition a fair share of the 
luxuries which modern civilization is 
supposed to afford for those who live 
in civilized countries. 

Constantly the line of demarkation 
is being more clearly drawn between 
those who render useful service in 
return for what they obtain of this 
world’s goods and those who do not. 
Inevitably the road we have travelled 
in the world’s development will be re- 
examined to discover the turnings we 
may have made that have taken us so 


far from the earlier conditions in which 
men (those who managed to avoid 
bondage in one form or another), by 
more or less coéperation, applied their 
labor directly to the earth’s unmonop- 
olized resources, and kept for their own 
use or disposal literally all they pro- 
duced, to the present condition, in 
which, as a matter of common observa- 
tion and knowledge, reinforced by 
abundance of statistical evidence, 
we rkers, i.e. those who perform useful 
seivice, either by mental or manual 
labor, receive for that service only a 
small part of what they produce. 

If, in that road, wrong turns have 
been made, then a new orientation 
must take place and we must face the 
necessity for it or, contemplate the 
probability that, sooner or later, like 
the older civilizations that have pre- 
ceded the present, ours will also pass 
away. 

Many of the most profound and dis- 
interested students of this, our greatest 
problem, believe that the modern ten- 
dency of those who labor to plan for 
action in their common interest is, 
after all, the best protection society 
can have against worse things—evils 
such as have been alluded to above and 
which history plainly shows have led 
often to violence, but almost inevitably 
to degeneration and social decay. 

All who are sincerely trying to under- 
stand the present course of events will 
rejoice that, perhaps now more than 
ever before, men of large affairs, of 
proven capacity for leadership, heads 
of important industrial concerns, are 
giving evidence of their conviction 
that autocracy in industries is irrecon- 
cilable with democracy in governments. 
Realizing the very great difference be- 
tween a body of employes all enthu- 
siastically coéperating toward one ob- 
ject and, on the other hand, a body of 
employes rendering only such service 
as they think necessary to hold their 
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jobs, and only so long as they wish to 
hold them, these men are giving this 
problem their best attention and the 
records of what some of them have 
accomplished are set forth in the fol- 
lowing pages. The reactionaries and 
stiff-necked autocrats can scarcely 
continue indefinitely to ignore or be- 
little the record being made by such 
men, and in that aspect of the situa- 
tion there is great encouragement— 
more perhaps than in any other. 

It is not true that production has 
fallen off everywhere. There are es- 
tablishments in America wherein pro- 
duction per employe is now greater 
than before the war and many of them 
in which it is as great. Investigation of 
the methods followed in these estab- 
lishments will convince almost anyone 
that the driver method of industrial 
management is passing and is bound to 
disappear. We must get away from 
the industrial ideas that have been 
handed down to us from slavery and 
from the patriarchal or feudal relation 
and, one or another form of industrial 
cojperation must take their place. 

In so-called normal times there are 
more men than there are jobs for them. 
Employed men will then submit to 


being driven, knowing that others 
stand ready to take their places and 
that, not to submit, may mean depri- 
vation and want for themselves and 
those dependent upon them. But the 
war, with its practically unlimited de- 
mand for the production and trans- 
portation of munitions and food to 
support the world’s armies, changed 
all that and made jobs so easy to get 
and to hold that the driver method of 
management broke down and we are 
now being shown, more plainly than 
before, the difference between real 
leaders of men and mere drivers. 

As is shown in the following pages, 
real brain work must be applied to in- 
dustrial management. It must be 
made clear to the people who work 
that it is to their interest to do the things 
wanted to be done in the manner and 
in the quantities fairly to be expected 
or asked of them and management 
must, itself, properly attend to its 
proper and contributory management 
functions. 

There is little cause for profound 
discouragement, but facts must be 
faced and dealt with in the true 
American spirit of fair play and the 
square deal. 
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Every Worker an Engineer 


By Henry Woop SHELTON 
Consulting Engineer in Management, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUMMARY 


The root meaning of ‘‘engineer”’ is one 
who uses his inborn creativeness in pro- 
duction. On this basis every worker, 
from executive to day laborer, should be 
an engineer. 

Industry is so organized that many 
workers have been deprived of oppor- 
tunity to be ‘“‘engineers.”” The respon- 
sibility for this rests primarily upon 
management which has developed, with 
machinery, a mechanistic view of indus- 
trial organization. 

Industry, existing really for man’s 
development, should be organized to give 
him full freedom in the exercise of his 
inborn creativeness, rather than to de- 
prive him of it. The use of such freedom 
is sure in the long run to be not destruc- 
tive, but constructive and of benefit to 
society. 

In the wise use of freedom men are 
far from equal, and so leaders are a 
necessity desired by allofus. True lead- 
ership depends upon ability and sin- 
cerity in service. 

Men may compete in service as well 
as for profit. Competition for profit is 
economic warfare and is destructive. 
Competition in service is cooperation and 
is constructive. 

Our goal of democracy in industry can 
be reached only by cooperation. Definite 
steps towards this goal are: 


1. Organizations affording more mutu- 
ality of understanding and respon- 
sibility among hitherto divided 
groups. 

2. Standards established by mutual 
agreement rather than by dictum. 

3- More scientific approach to the prob- 

. lems of industry, by organized 
employees as well as employers. 

4. Free, open channels of publicity by 
which the whole truth may be in- 
creasingly available and known to 
all interested. 


HE engineer is the expert in 
solving the problems of ‘our 
mastery over the materials and forces 
of nature. He has gained his power to 
solve these problems by acquired 
knowledge, technical training and ex- 
perience and self-development. En- 
gineers, on the whole, have been 
high-minded men, dealing with their 
problems on the basis of fact in a thor- 
oughgoing, scientific way. They have 
rightly come to regard their calling as 
a profession, with a profession’s fine 
ideals of public service and high stand- 
ard of ethics. Their danger has been 
the class egotism and exclusiveness 
into which men are apt to fall when 
they begin to pride themselves on 
being experts. 

The root meaning of “engineer”’ is 
one who uses his ingenuity, or natu- 
ral talent, in production. Ingenuity 
means inborn inventiveness or crea- 
tive power. This use of our inborn 
power gets at the heart of all work. 
It indicates that every worker, what- 
ever his calling or environment, should 
be truly an engineer. The gen- 
eral adoption of this idea, together 
with the developed ideals of the 
engineering profession, would mean 
a revolution, but a revolution en- 
tirely constructive. 


MANAGEMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
ORGANIZATION 


Workers have been increasingly 
deprived of opportunity to use their 
inborn creative power in their work, 
not only by the development of 
machine processes, but also by the way 
our industries have been organized, 
The great size of modern organization, 
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with the increasing distance between 
those at the top and those at the bot- 
tom, has led to a rigid absolutism of 
direction from the top down, with less 
and less freedom and incentive for 
individual contribution from the bot- 
tom upward. Our organizations have 
become like the machinery we have 
invented—cleverly intricate combina- 
tions of parts, but static and lifeless 
until the “juice” is applied. The 
managers are supposed to provide the 
“juice.” The creativeness of the 
workers has had to find other channels 
for expression, often destructive instead 
of constructive. 

The responsibility for this mechan- 
istic view of industrial organization 
falls squarely upon management. The 
manager’s removal from direct con- 
tact with the man at the machine 
resulted in loss of faith in the man’s 
ability to handle the job right in his 
own way. He did not find means to 
identify the man’s inherent interest in 
his own way with an agreed-upon right 
way, nor did he work with the man for 
the development of a still better way. 
Instead, the manager used his own 
ingenuity to devise rules and regula- 
tions to take away the man’s freedom 
to exercise his ingenuity and initiative. 
Without this freedom, the man, feeling 
much like a cog in a machine, lost his 
sense of proprietorship in and responsi- 
bility for the job. Without these, he 
lost interest, and without interest he 
produced only when driven by the 
“juice” from the management. Ob- 
serving this result, but not its cause, 
the executive lost faith not only in the 
man’s ability, but in his motive as well, 
and the vicious circle was complete. 
Thus the management of industry has 
struck effectively at the root of our 
tried national ideal—equality of op- 
portunity, and the preservation of 
initiative. 


LEADERSHIP IN INDUSTRY 


Modern industry had its origin and 
sole reason for being in the fact that 
man learned early that by group effort 
he could individually gain more than 
he could single-handedly. Conse- 
quently, industry exists only for man 
and his expanding life—never the other 
way ‘round. When industry deprives 
him of that gain for which he asso- 
ciated himself with others, it sows the 
seed of its own destruction. 

Some managers fear that men, given 
full freedom to use their ingenuity and 
initiative, will turn this freedom into 
destructive channels. This is the age- 
old argument in support of every form 
of repression and slavery. There may 
be sporadic cases of destructiveness due 
to inexperience in the use of a freedom 
of which they have been so long 
deprived. But, as a celebrated English- 
man once said: 


There is only one cure for the evils which 
newly acquired freedom produces; and that 
cure is more freedom. Many poli- 
ticians [and business men! of our time are in the 
habit of laying it down as a self-evident proposi- 
tion, that no people ought to be free till they are 
fit to use their freedom. The maxim is worthy 
of the fool in the old story, who resolved not to 
go into the water until he had learned to swim. 
If men are to wait for liberty until they become 
wise and good in slavery, they may indeed wait 
forever. 


The instinct of  self-preservation 
makes men want better rather than 
worse conditions. Where they know 
what is better, they choose it; where 
they do not know, they follow chosen 
leaders. The leader differs from the 
led not in nature, but in the de- 
gree of his knowledge, development 
and resulting power. In every phase 
of life we all seek the leadership of 
the person who knows more, be he 
physician or priest, lawyer, scientist 
or engineer. 
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Test of Leadership 


The test of the leader is his ability 
and sincerity in serving us who wish to 
be led. When he uses his knowledge 
and power to exploit us for his private 
gain, to become our master, sooner or 
later, be he soap-box orator or Kaiser, 
we throw off his yoke. Only as he uses 
his powers in our behalf can he retain 
our confidence. He is the trustee of 
our common welfare, and his fate is in 
our hands. “The justification of any 
man in the community is his trustee- 
ship to the community” for his wealth, 
his learning, his power, or whatever 
may be his superior attainment or 
advantage. The true organizer or 
manager, whether of a union or an 
industry, recognizes this trusteeship. 
He sees in the group effort of his fellow- 
men the ideal opportunity and encour- 
agement for the expansion of their 
individual lives. The progress of the 
mass depends on the progress of the 
individual. What hurts one, hurts all; 
what helps one, helps all. 


CoMPETITION AND CoG6PERATION IN 
SERVICE 


“The equal chance of every one to 
secure that particular niche in the 
community to which his abilities and 
character entitle him is the sound 
philosophy these United States have 
been testing out for one hundred and 
fifty years. Its stimulus is competi- 
tion.”” Competition is always for some 
sort of gain, but it is interesting to note 
the gradual change coming over the 
world in its idea of what sort of gain it 
desires. 

The old and still largely prevailing 
idea of competition was to gain mate- 
rial wealth or volume of profit. It was 
“every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost.”” This is nothing 
but economic warfare, and, like all 
warfare, is essentially irresponsible 
and destructive. The gains of civil- 


ization have resulted, not because of 
this kind of competition, but in spite 
of it. Growing up in the midst of com- 
petition for profit has been a competi- 
tion in service, based on mutuality of 
interest. The truer name for this 
sort of competition is codperation. 
In it lies the true cause of the gains of 
civilization, including material wealth. 
It is economically sound, essentially 
responsible and constructive. We see 
it in all group effort and team-work; 
we see it in the college football eleven; 
we see it no less in the great combina- 
tions of labor, of capital and of indus- 
try. Such combinations are based on 
the elimination of the destructive 
wastes of competitive warfare be- 
tween the smaller units, even though 
the purpose be to enable the larger 
group to wage war more effectively. 
In the World War, we find coéperation 
—competition in service—on the larg- 
est scale the world has ever seen. Only 
by the united organization of their 
resources in food, munitions, money, 
and even in men, were the Allies able 
to win over enemies similarly coéper- 
ating. The underlying weakness of the 
enemy was its purpose to master the 
world for profit instead of to lead 
the world in service. 

The spirit of competition in service 
which swept this nation during the war 
must not be lost. For individuals, 
corporations, states and nations it 
was conclusively demonstrated that 
they gain most who coéperate most. 
Let us, as a nation and as individuals, 
not lose the significance of that dem- 
onstration. We are in grave danger, 
by withdrawing from our opportunity 
and responsibility to serve the world, 
of losing our spiritual leadership. Such 
leadership can only be one of service. 
In the detail relations of industry this 
is true no less than in the affairs of 
nations. Those individuals and groups, 
whether employers or employed, who 
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fail to recognize and act upon this 
higher law of coéperation will find 
their power slipping away and passing 
to those who recognize this law. This 
is the bedrock of democracy, both in 
politics and in industry. This is the 
enlightened self-interest—the only kind 
that can ultimately succeed. This 
should be our goal. 


STEPS TOWARD InpustRIAL Democ- 
RACY 


A vision of the goal is of small value 
without taking definite steps to get 
there. Every effort which brings men 
into closer association, with, increased 
mutual understanding and responsi- 
bility, is a step in the right direction. 
Organizations of producers, consum- 
ers, employers, employees, engineers, 
etc., are steps, because based on mu- 
tual interest and service within the 
group. Their danger lies in the use 
of their group power to exploit other 
groups. Therefore, we must go a step 
farther. We must develop organiza- 
tions bringing different groups to- 
gether in codperation. We must have 
not only chambers of commerce and 
federations of labor, but associations 
of industries as well, in which em- 
ployers, employees and the public can 
broaden and strengthen mutual under- 
standing and responsibility. The idea 
of unity and brotherhood emphasized 
in the trade union, the fraternal and the 
business association, must grow out of 
its exclusiveness and self-interest and 
into inclusiveness and coéperative 
service. 

More mutuality will not reduce men 
to a dead-level. Merit—the degree of 
a man’s development—will always be 
relative. We can, however, as another 
definite step towards our goal, greatly 
improve our methods of establishing, 
recognizing, and rewarding relative 
merit, and of determining the stand- 
ards by which merit shall be gauged. 


As society builds up its common law, 
so must each group build up its stand- 
ards of merit. No individual can 
determine justice for another. Even 
our duly constituted judges are sup- 
posed merely to interpret and apply 
the law, not to make it. The mis- 
taken effort of managers in the past to 
make, interpret, and execute the rules 
of their organization, or, more often, in 
the absence of any rules, to be judge, 
jury and executioner, has been a nat- 
urally prolific source of trouble. 

As “government derives its just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,” so standards may properly be 
established only by mutual agree- 
ment. The agreement may operate in 
any one of several ways. In some cases 
it may involve the direct vote of every 
one concerned, as in a referendum. In 
other cases, it may operate through 
elected representatives, as in shop 
committees. In still other cases, it 
may operate as willingness to follow 
the decision of a recognized expert or 
leader, as we all follow the direction 
of the doctor or the traffic-cop. In 
whatever way agreement or consent 
may operate, it is always there if the 
standard is going to work. 

The measurement of merit seems 
more difficult, but only because it 
has been given less study and effort. 
Merit is composed not only of physical, 
but also of emotional -and mental 
qualities. Physical merit is tangible, 
and has long been measured by records 
of performance and progress in units 
of quantity, quality and cost. The 
emotional and mental qualities are 
less tangible, but quite as important. 
The higher the type of work done, the 
more vital do these “intangibles” 
become. Their evaluation, however, 
has been crude and haphazard, resting 
on either snap and admittedly preju- 
diced judgments by individuals, or on 
the belief that sooner or later a man 
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finds his level. Yet the medium in 
which each finds his level is the judg- 
ment of his fellowmen. Only the 
systematic recording of that judgment 
is needed to measure very definitely 
each man’s level with respect to the 
intangibles, such as skill, reliability, 
and intelligence. The recent develop- 
ment of periodic mutual ratings has 
proved a practical means to this end. 
Such recording of emotional and men- 
tal as well as physical performance 
and progress affords a more complete 
measure of merit, and, consequently, 
a surer foundation for justice. When 
each one sees himself as others see 
him, and can improve his relative bat- 
ting average by his own efforts, we 
get a demonstration of the power of 
public opinion as an incentive to self- 
development. These are but examples 
of definite steps in the direction of our 
goal of democracy. 

Equal opportunity and the preserva- 
tion of initiative in production are 
utterly ineffectual without a knowledge 
of the natural laws and forces with 
which we are dealing. As we saw in 
the beginning, the investigation of 
these laws and forces on the basis of 
fact instead of guess work is the 
science of engineering applied to pro- 
duction. The development of a knowl- 
edge and mastery of these laws and 
forces should not be confined to the 
professional engineer. Every worker 
with hand and brain may be an engi- 
neer, applying the scientific method to 
his own problems, and by the accumu- 
lation of facts, and the discovery of 
the laws and forces which underly 
them, he may become more and more 
the master instead of the slave of his 
environment. 

Organized labor can take a great 
step in this respect. In the past it 
has been largely an onlooker in the 
advancement of science, and in the 
struggle with the problems of produc- 


tion. It has left to the employer most 
of the initiative in the employment of 
men and means to achieve the mas- 
tery of nature, albeit seeking an ever 
larger share of the results of that 
mastery. ‘There are whole ranges of 
natural forces being studied and util- 
ized by the employer today that labor 
has let severely alone. Until organized 
labor definitely lines up for construc- 
tive study and the accumulation of 
knowledge in the science of industry 
and production, it can never hope 
to have the particular power which 
that knowledge gives. “Knowledge is 
power.” As long as the employer has 
stores of knowledge which the em- 
ployee has not, their bargaining power, 
whether individual or collective, will 
remain unequal. The sources of 
knowledge are equally available to all. 
I believe organized labor could not 
take a wiser or more far-sighted step 
than to enter into competition with 
employers in the service of developing 
the knowledge and discovering the 
laws on which the science and art of 
industry are based. 


IMPORTANCE OF PUBLICITY IN 
INDUSTRY 


Perhaps the greatest advance to- 
wards the goal, of value to employers, 
employees, and public alike, can be 
brought about by widening and multi- 
plying the channels of publicity. I do 
not refer to paid propaganda for pri- 
vate profit. I refer to ways and means 
of making the truth easily and freely 
available to all. We see the power of 
publicity daily demonstrated. Com- 
mercial advertising pays untold sums 
for the privilege of using it for profit. 
The Belgian Relief work, the Food 
Administration work, the Red Cross 
work, in fact all the great service work 
of the war depended on it. 

The general trend towards openness 
is as inevitable as it is encouraging, 
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Secret business methods, secret prices, 
secret railroad tariffs, and now secret 
treaties, are all passing away; crime, 
profiteering, graft and exploitation 
flourish only in secret. The criminal 
or the grafter, whether individual, 
corporate or national, fears one thing 
above all else—publicity of the truth. 
He who has nothing to hide alone is 
free, irrespective of wealth or position. 
If we think it through, we will agree 
that in complete openness—publicity 
—lies one of the potent remedies for 
our industrial ills. Like sunshine, it 
fosters healthy growth, and kills or 
cures the unhealthy. . 

The channels of publicity must be 
free channels, not subsidized for pri- 
vate ends. The only control over them 
must be by way of insuring their 
freedom. It is knowing the truth 
which makes us free. When the cost, 
quality, and quantity of the service 


we are rendering are as available to 
those interested as “Babe’’ Ruth’s bat- 
ting average, a man will no longer be 
without honor in his own country. 
The stimulus of competition will 
remain, keener than ever. But instead 
of competition for the most profit, it 
will be competition for the best show- 
ing. Compensation will not be want- 
ing. The reward is full and unbe- 
grudged for those who excel in service. 

This today is the spirit of the pro- 
fessional engineer. It will be the 
spirit of business when every worker 
from president to day laborer makes 
up his mind to be an engineer. In the 
vivid words of Herbert Hoover: 

Unlike the doctor, his is not the struggle to 
save the weak. Unlike the soldier, destruction 
is not his prime function. Unlike the lawyer, 
quarrels are not his daily bread. Engineer- 
ing is the profession of creation and of con- 
struction, of stimulation of human effort and 
accomplishment. 
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Industrial Relations and Production 


By Marruew 
President, International Photo-Engravers Union; Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


HE American workers seek indus- 
trial liberty and not industrial 
license. The present industrial system 
is destined to remain, for a long time at 
least, in its main outlines. Private 
ownership of capital, freedom of choice 
and freedom of action—these doctrines 
of contractualism are not likely to be 
swept aside or supplemented by col- 
lectivism or governmental organiza- 
tion and operation of industries. De- 
spite the alluring promises held forth 
by its advocates and special pleaders, 
socialism will not be accepted as an 
improvement on our present industrial 
system. Instead, it is believed to 
spell bureaucracy, political tyranny 
and to render helpless the individual 
as a factor in ordering his own life, and 
to develop social inefficiency and indus- 
trial decadence. 

The present industrial system is far 
from being perfect. It is sorely in need 
of modification and improvement. Its 
defects include waste and inefficiency 
in the production and distribution of 
the commodities of life. It renders an 
insufficient reward for services contrib- 
uted by the vast majority of workers 
and the abnormally and unnecessarily 
large incomes and returns for a small 
minority of privileged capitalists. 

The great World War, just ended, 
has produced a revolution in the minds 
of men. New conceptions of the 
rights of man and a broader vision of 
the principles of democracy have de- 
veloped out of this gigantic conflict 
between the democratic and autocratic 
nations of the world. Human rela- 
tions and the conceptions of property 
and of property rights are obscurely but 


surely in a state of revolution. In the 
world of finance we are marking a 
passage from the economy of tangible 
things to the economy of power. We 
note more clearly today that the valida- 
tion of property rights depends almost 
entirely upon an unbroken current of 
productive power. The bulk of mod- 
ern securities is not investments upon 
property but upon productive proc- 
esses. When productive processes 
fail, securities lapse. When producers 
—the workers——discontinue giving serv- 
ice, property rights are insecure and 
endangered. All property rights and 
incomes are subject to the intrinsic law 
of production. 

With the granaries of the world al- 
most exhausted, with many nations of 
the world thrown into industrial chaos 
and with securities of a greater extent 
and larger amounts than the world has 
ever realized, much less conceived, 
there is the greatest possible need for 
production to meet the requirements of 
the people of all nations and to prevent 
a social and industrial catastrophe 
which will surely follow a failure to 
validate existing financial and com- 
mericial obligations. This need ac- 
centuates the importance of promoting 
production in accordance with the 
fundamental principles of the applied 
knowledge and science of power and 
renders imperative the securing and 
holding of the good-will, the industrial 
morale of the great mass of producers 
—the wage earners—by the principles 
of fair treatment, justice, freedom and 
democracy. 

The workers of America are fully 
conscious that the world needs things 
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for use and that standards of life im- 
prove only as production for consump- 
tion increases. They are fully aware 
that industrial stability cannot be 
established by a maximum of return 
for a minimum of service. They insist, 
however, that profit making is not the 
basic justification of business enter- 
prises. They hold that the first charge 
on industry is a decent livelihood for 
the workers and their treatment as 


human beings, not as slaves or serfs or 


as tools of production. 

The workers of our country are 
anxious to work out improved methods 
of industry and increase productivity 
to its maximum consistent with the 
health and welfare of the wage earners. 
In return, the workers demand that 
production will be used for service and 
not for profits alone. 

In addition to labor, capital is one of 
the important arteries of modern in- 
dustry. In considering this subject, 
organized labor has carefully distin- 
guished saved-capital (capital of intrin- 
sic wealth) from credit-capital (capital 
founded upon community produc- 
tiveness, the skill and knowledge, the 
culture of ages, inherited, acquired and 
developed). Credit or credit-capital 
being inherently social in nature, the 
workers demand that credit-capital 
should be used to serve the needs of 
production instead of levying tolls 
upon community activity as high as 
the traffic will bear. Heretofore, 
credit-capital—the real life blood of 
modern industry—has not been ad- 
ministered in proportion to confidence 
in productive possibilities founded 
upon technical advice and ascertain- 
ment of public needs. To the con- 


trary, it has been used to enrich a few 
and to impoverish the great majority 
and to burden rather than to help 
industry. The workers demand that 
credit-capital serve production needs, 
instead of increasing incomes and hold- 


ings of financiers; that it should be 
administered as a public trust and in 
the interest of all the people. 


ImporTANCE OF Laspor MANAGE- 
MENT 


One of the constructive results dis- 
closed during the war period was the 
realization of the importance of labor 
management. Waste of man power 
should not be permitted to continue 
through maladjustment or failure to 
secure the full ability of any individual. 
Up to the present time, man power has 
been largely considered and treated as 
one of the least valuable elemental 
factors in production. Industrial and 
commercial concerns have been keenly 
alert to the importance of competent 
and efficient business management. 
Business has been equally keen in 
securing efficient management of all 
mechanical departments dealing with 
plants, equipment and other physical 
assets. Efficient labor management 
has received no serious attention until 
within the recent past and then, too 
often, from a purely academic point of 
view. ‘There is intrinsically involved 
in the subject of labor management 
many of the labor problems now press- 
ing for a fair, just and intelligent solu- 
tion. How best to reduce the waste- 
ful and expensive labor turnover to a 
minimum, how to secure and retain 
the good-will of workers, how to at- 
tract a maximum of exertion and pro- 
duction without compulsion are prob- 
lems which depend to a large degree 
upon efficient labor management. 


Lasor Prosiems or Propuction 


There is always a best way to do 
things—a better way of approaching 
and administering labor problems of 
production. Experience has demon- 
strated that the better way is by and 
through the interchange of informa- 
tion, experience and coédperation be- 
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tween employers and employees col- 
lectively. The workers usually possess 
knowledge of production totally out- 
side of the experiences of employers. 
Their practical industrial training and 
experience develop a knowledge they 
alone can possess. Industrial and 
business managers, too, acquire a 
knowledge and develop an_ under- 
standing totally outside of the experi- 
ence and knowledge of the employees. 
Where there is an absence of a mutual 
understanding upon these different 
branches of business and industry 
there is a fullness of opportunity for 
misunderstanding, confusion and fric- 
tion. It is imperative that an inter- 
change of information, experience and 
purpose of plans should be provided 
between employers and workers for 
their mutual and intelligent guidance 
and direction if a maximum of produc- 
tion is to be obtained with a minimum 
of confusion, waste and friction. This 
can only be accomplished through 
codperative and collective principles 
and procedure. 

Whenever the general motive power 
in a plant fails, the chief engineer, or 
whoever may be charged with the 
duty of providing uninterrupted gen- 
erated power, must determine accu- 
rately and remove speedily and effi- 
ciently the cause of interruption. 
Likewise, labor management should 
be employed to determine accurately 
and remove efficiently the cause for 
interruption of labor power. The 
most satisfactory and efficient way 
of accomplishing this is by giving the 
workers the opportunity of qualifying 
to such administrative positions. By 
this method a chance is given the work- 
ers to strive and qualify for an indus- 
trial career; at the same time by this 
selection there is brought into industry 
the greatest possible stimulus and 
helpful abilities. 

Contrary to a prevailing opinion, 


the trade union workmen and the 
trade union movement have never 
disapproved and do not disapprove of 
shop committees. To the contrary, 
organized labor believes that shop 
committees, confined to their proper 
sphere of activities, are helpful in 
promoting a better understanding and 
advancing production to its highest 
possible maximum. It was in 1918 
that the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor officially declared 
that in all large permanent shops a 
regular arrangement should be pro- 
vided whereby: 


First, a committee of the workers would regu- 
larly meet with the shop management to confer 
over matters of production; and whereby: 

Second, such committee could carry, beyond 
the foreman and the superintendent, to the gen- 
eral manager or to the president, any important 
grievance which the workers may have with 
reference to wages, hours and conditions. 


The convention further declared 
that it is fundamental for efficiency in 
production that the essentials of team 
work be understood and followed by 
all and that an opportunity must be 
provided for intercourse and exchange 
of viewpoints between workers and 
managers. 

Experience had demonstrated, how- 
ever, that the functions of shop com- 
mittees cannot be successfully en- 
larged to include the functions now 
undertaken, through the trade union 
organization of the workers. The 
business of any* particular industry is 
not confined to one particular plant or 
concern. Business comprehends many 
individual concerns, all engaged in the 
same or closely allied or kindred trades 
and industries. In order that there 
may be some general minimum stand- 
ards, requirements of work-shop prac- 
tices and equal compensation for equal 
work performed, it is imperative that 
these standards and working require- 
ments be established through collective 
agreements which include all the work- 
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ers of a like trade in the several local- 
ities. This can be accomplished only 
through the trade union organization 
of the workers. To attempt the 
attainment of this end through shop 
committees, shop councils, work coun- 
cils, ete., can lead only to greater 
variation of standards, multiplicity of 
shop practices and an endless process 
of confusion, followed in its trail by 
an ever increasing turnover, inefficient 
workers and serious strife and friction. 

While the workers do not disapprove 
of efficiency in workmanship or effi- 
ciency in production, they are opposed 
to the so-called efficiency systems 
which gauge the workman’s usefulness 
as a productive unit by mechanical 
rules and devices which do not embrace 
the safeguarding of the life, health and 
welfare of the workers. While the 
workers oppose all efficiency systems 
whose chief merit is to speed up the 
workers regardless of harmful effects 
upon their physical well-being, they 
have strongly urged that there be 
established a codperation between the 
scientists of industry and the repre- 
sentatives of the organized workers. 
Only in that way can improved meth- 
ods and efficient processes of produc- 
tion be introduced successfully and 
production placed on a scientific basis 
which will give full consideration to 
the welfare and well-being of the wage 
earners and of business. 


IMPORTANCE OF HEALTH TO 


There exists an inseparable rela- 
tionship between health and output. 
There is intricately involved in the 
economy of labor power the problem 
of preventing fatigue, ill health and 
an early or an abrupt death produced 
in many of our industrial occupations. 

Proper attention to the successful 
solving of this problem leads to in- 


creased productivity. Experience has 


demonstrated that long hours of work, 
unsanitary workshops and speeding 
up of workers have invariably led to 
industrial fatigue, accidents, ill health 
and the early or abrupt death of the 
workers. It has been proved, likewise, 
that a reduction of working hours to 
not more than eight hours a day re- 
moves industrial fatigue and enhances 
production, lessens accidents and ill 
health and removes an unnecessary 
wastage of labor power and industrial 
capacity. A reduction of working 
hours prolongs the life and usefulness 
of the worker as an industrial factor 
and improves the morals and standards 
of citizenship. After a three years 
study of details or problems relating 
to the length of the working day, ex- 
perts of the public health service 
recently announced its decision of the 
survey. Its outstanding conclusions 
are: 

The outstanding feature of the eight-hour day 
is a steady maintenance of output. The out- 
standing feature of the ten-hour day system is a 
decline of output. 

Under the eight-hour system work begins and 
ends on schedule time under full power. Lost 
time is reduced to a minimum. Under the ten- 
hour system work ceases regularly before the 
end of the spell. Lost time is frequent. 

Under the ten-hour system workers appear to 
artificially restrict their efforts and to keep pace 
with the less efficient workers. Under the eight- 
hour system the output varies more nearly 
according to the individual capacity of the 
workers; that is, each is more likely to do his 
utmost rather than an average day’s work reg- 
ulated by a low standard. 


The report also states that fatigue 
from long hours causes a rise in the 
number of accidents. 

If for any reason production is speeded up in 
the last hour when the workers are tired, the 
rise in the number of accidents mounts so 
rapidly as to leave no room to doubt that the 
higher accident risk accompanies the decline in 
working capacity of the employee. 


Trade union records likewise dis- 
close the inseparable relation between 
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ill health and long hours; to illustrate: 
tuberculosis and other preventable 
diseases had been destructive to cigar- 
makers for many years. In 1888, two 
years after the inauguration of the 
eight-hour work day, 51 per cent of 
the total number of deaths was due 
to tuberculosis. This percentage has 
been decreased by 30 per cent as the 
following statistics show: 

In 1890, the total deaths were 212, 
of which the proportion due to tuber- 
culosis was 49 per cent; in 1895, of 348 
deaths, the proportion was 35 per 
cent; in 1900, of 339 deaths, the pro- 
portion was 33 per cent; in 1910, of 588 
deaths, the proportion was 21.5 per 
cent; in 1911, of 622 deaths, the pro- 
portion was 20.1 per cent. 

There exists a similar relation be- 
tween the length of the worker’s life 
and his hours of toil. All attempts 
made thus far to ascertain accurately 
this relationship through data secured 
from employers have failed sadly. The 
failure of these attempts is readily 
understood when the data secured 
from these sources is considered in 
connection with the extreme “turn- 
over” of labor in the plants investi- 
gated. Indeed, the only practical 
agency to determine correctly this 
relationship is the trade union organi- 
zation where there exists no “turn- 
over’ of membership and where ac- 
curate records are kept of the life of 
its members. 

The trade union organizations which 
have kept the most complete records 
of the lives of their membership for a 
great number of years are the Cigar- 
makers International Union and the 
International Typographical Union. 
In 1886 the cigarmakers secured the 
eight-hour day. 

In 1888, the average length of life 
of members of the Cigarmakers Inter- 
national Union was thirty-one years; 
in 1890, the average had been increased 


to thirty-seven years; in 1900, to forty- 
three years; in 1910, toforty-nine years, 
and in 1911 to fifty years. The organ- 
ization which decreased daily hours of 
work and increased wages had thus 
increased the average lives of cigar- 
makers by eighteen years in a period 
of twenty-three years. 

These principles are further con- 
firmed by the life statistics of the 
wives of cigarmakers. In 1890, the 
average life of the wives of union 
members was thirty-eight years; in 
1900, forty-six years; in 1910, fifty 
years; in 1911, forty-eight years. The 
average increase during this period of 
twenty-one years is ten years. 

Due to the shorter work day put 
into effect by the International Typo- 
graphical Union, the mortality of print- 
ers has decreased. In the year 1900 
the average age at death was 41.25; 
in the year 1913 the average age at 
death was 49.24, thus showing that 
almost eight years have been added to 
the life of working printers through the 
beneficial work of the organization. 

These results demonstrate beyond 
peradventure of a doubt that there 
is an inseparable relationship between 
the hours of toil and the health and 
life of the wage earners. To reduce 
ill health and to extend the life of the 
workers by the reduction of working 
hours adds value to the human pro- 
ductive factor in our industrial society 
and instead of reducing industrial activ- 
ity, increases the productive capacity 
of the workers. 


Hien Waces AN INCENTIVE TO 
PRopUCTION 


The demand for a progressively 
advancing standard of life and main- 
tenance of industrial morale requires 
that all workers must be allowed a 
sufficient reward for their contribution 
to industry and society. It is no 
longer a matter of conjecture or dis- 
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pute, but an admitted fact that only 
in high-wage countries is productivity 
in industries greatest. Low wagecoun- 
tries present the least degree of pro- 
ductivity. Low paid industries offer 
their people only low standards of 
living. In countries where wages are 
best, the greatest progress has been 
made in industrial, economic, social 
and political advancement, in art, 
literature, education, science and in 
the wealth of the people generally. 
Employers should not hesitate to pay 
the highest wage possible to the 
workers. Minimum wage standards 
should be agreed upon in every trade 
and calling through collective action 
by employers and workers. High 
wages are not detrimental either to 
business or to the state, as they are 
more than balanced by an increase in 
production where reasonable facilities 
are provided. 


Misrrust Between AND 
EMPLOYEE A DRAWBACK TO 
PRODUCTION 


Never in the history of the world 
have the employers had such an 
opportunity as at present, if moved by 
a real sense of national duty, to meet 
the representatives of organized labor 
and decide to make peace and enter 
into collective agreements with the 
workers. Unfortunately, many em- 
ployers have come to look upon em- 
ployees as nothing more than a means 
of making profits. The average em- 
ploye, in turn, has come to look upon 
employers as individuals not to be 
trusted. A state of mind hasdeveloped 
out of this mutual mistrust that em- 
ployers and employees are anxious at 
all times to thwart the other when the 
opportunity presents itself. A better 
state of mind must prevail if a maxi- 
mum productivity is to be attained. 
This can only be brought about by the 
employers’ recognition of the rights of 


the workers to organize into trade 
unions and to bargain collectively, and 
by inviting rather than discouraging 
or denying the workers’ representatives 
the opportunity to meet and deal with 
them on a common basis and in accord- 
ance with the principles of justice. 
The workers aspire to be treated as 
human beings and not by a number as 
a productive piece of machinery. The 
workers desire that employers should 
realize that they are interested in 
productive processes as individuals and 
as aggregates and should be taken into 
consideration in the industry in which 
they are engaged. 

Productive power is lessened where 
autocratic management prevails. 
Without the establishing of mutual 
confidence and good-will there cannot 
be a maximum degree of productivity. 
No employer has a vested right to the 
confidence and good-will of employees. 
That must be earned, as between men. 
It can be earned only when employers 
deal with workers as human beings 
and not as machines; when they 
recognize that the day of autocracy in 
industry has passed and that the day 
for the applied principles of democracy 
in industry is here; when they will as 
freely concede to the workers the 
collective rights exercised by them- 
selves, viz., the right of organization, 
the right of representatives of their 
own choosing, the right of negotiating 
and enforcing collective agreements 
and the right to an impelling voice in 
all phases of industry which vitally 
affect and reflect upon their status and 
relation as workers. 

To secure these ends and to assure 
continuous production and improved 
industrial relations between employers 
and employees in each industry, there 
should be created, through a voluntary 
procedure, a national conference board 
to consist of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers. 
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These national conference boards 
should consider all subjects affecting 
the progress and well being of the trade, 
encourage methods of promoting effi- 
ciency of production from the view- 
point of those engaged in the industry 
and enforce practices which will pro- 
tect life and limb as well as recognize 
and safeguard the rights of all con- 
cerned within the industry. 

Instead of an attitude of indifference 
or hostility, the federal government, 
acting through the Department of 
Labor, should encourage and assist in 
the formation of these trade or indus- 
trial national conference boards and 
provide them with adequate and help- 
ful information and advice upon all 
matters affecting the life, health and 
general welfare of the workers as well as 
affecting the best interests of the em- 
ployers and the industry or trade as a 
whole. In return, these national con- 
ference boards would prove of invalu- 
able help in counseling and advising 
with the government in all industrial 
matters whenever needful legislation 
is being considered ot is deemed essen- 
tial. Indeed, the establishing of such 
national industrial boards or trade 
councils will not only prove helpful 
to promote industrial tranquility and 
increased productivity in a time of 
peace, but will also prove the greatest 
possible source of national strength, 
virility and helpfulness in times of na- 
tional disaster or distress. 


The workers have the right to a just 
proportion of the wealth they help to 
create. They have the right to earn 
out of their toil an opportunity for 
their children equal with that of 
any other citizen. They have the 
right to every practical safeguard 
for their physical safety, health 
and comfort while at work. They 
have the right to an adequate com- 
pensation for physical injury or ill 
health occasioned in the course of 
production or inherently associated 
with productive process. 

These betterments for wage earners, 
these incentives to an increasing pro- 
ductive capacity, depend upon the con- 
trol the workers exercise through their 
economic organizations—their trade 
unions. The free exercise of this con- 
trol brings with it an increasing respon- 
sibility and makes possible an increas- 
ing production. In the present large 
scale industry the organization of the 
workers into trade unions, the full 
application of the principles of repre- 
sentation, the establishing of collective 
agreements between employers and or- 
ganized wage earners and their codper- 
ation in the management and conduct 
of business and industry are thg fun- 
damental steps necessary toward the 
proper development of our industrial 
activities for service and for the attain- 
ment and perpetuity of the highest 
possible degree of productivity. 
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Production and the Preservation of Initiative 


By Heten Maror 
Author of The Creative Impulse in Industry 


HE ability of peoples to distin- 
guish between the character of 
motives which underlie behavior is 
an index of their intellectual develop- 
ment and emotional control. Their 
ability to turn such knowledge and 
wisdom to account in their conduct in 
every day life is a measure of their cul- 
ture. It may represent, in the long run, 
their relative position in world leader- 
ship. That is what the acquisition of 
such power must, in the end, represent, 
if the processes of life are by the way of 
expansion and growth of individual 
consciousness. 

In America we are singularly un- 
aware of the complex nature of emo- 
tions and reactions to modern stimuli. 
The average American takes for granted 
a far greater similarity in emotional 
response than exists. Moreover, he 
only recognizes its operation within 
fields singularly limited. He is com- 
monly annoyed by subtle distinction 
and emotional analysis. There are no 
modern people or indeed peoples of the 
great eastern nations so unaware as our 
own of the infinite variation in human 
reactions and the complex nature of 
emotions which behavior reflects. 

It was perhaps because of our incred- 
ible neglect of motives and stimuli, 
which operate in modern life, that the 
first conscious effort to apply psychol- 
ogy to industrial organization (the 
most complex phase of organized soci- 
ety) occurred in America. It was 
against heavy odds that the new school 
of industrial managers made its at- 
tempt to take human reactions into 
account in connection with the effort 
to increase the production efficiency 
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of mechanical labor. As the financial 
reward is the motive which underlies 
and prompts industrial effort, their at- 
tention naturally was turned on that 
as the problem of first importance. 
Their experiments along these lines 
were heavily handicapped at the out- 
set for the reason that, as the financial 
stimulus is used for reward, it is insati- 
able; also as a stimulus for the produc- 
tion of goods, it works by indirection; 
it arouses a desire for the reward, not 
a desire to create wealth. 


FrvanciaAL INCENTIVE THE INDUs- 
TRIAL Morive 


The principle on which industry is 
run is that work is pain, but on the 
promise of reward, which will buy lei- 
sure and goods, individual initiative 
will unfold, intellectual interest will 
assert itself, and men will function to 
the best of their ability as responsible 
units in the enterprise. A promoter of 
industry makes no pretensions as to 
ulterior motives in undertaking an 
enterprise. His recognized, advertised 
and proud purpose is to earn a living, 
or, if successful, to amass a fortune. 
He invites capital to enter on the same 
ground and promises attractive divi- 
dends. He bids for the service of men 
with offers of wage payments, and on 
the expectation that they will realize 
on his offer as much or more than else- 
where, capital and labor accept. 

The expectation is that men will 
work to the limit of their capacity; 
that they will release creative talents 
and establish workmanship standards 
in proportion to the reward offered. 
As they accumulate money, which they 
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are all expected to do if the system works 
satisfactorily, they may gain mastery 
over goods and the time and energy 
of other men which will release them 
from the pain and effort of work and 
bring them, in the end, power and lei- 
sure. Itis supposed that men will find 
by the way and here and there some 
enjoyment in industry, but it is antici- 
pated that the real joy will only accrue 
from the labor which they can get 
others to do for them and from the 
fact of their success in attaining the 
state of mastery and leisure. 

The whole scheme is evolved not for 
the purpose of production but for the 
financial reward attached. As men 
entered industry for the purpose of ac- 
quiring wealth rather than producing 
it, it followed that attention centered 
for stimulus on the reward. No effort 
has been made to discover whether 
workmanship, creative effort, interest 
in a community’s use and wont, fur- 
nished their own emotional stimuli for 
the release of necessary energy. No 
effort was made along these lines be- 
cause the primary motive is reward 
and all the rest is by-product, so far 
as motive is concerned. The point I 
want to make is not whether the prin- 
ciple on which industry is run is an 
ethical one, or whether the institution is 
good or bad from a social point of view. 
I want to call attention to signs that 
point to the fact that the financial in- 
centive is losing its power to realize the 
purpose of the system; for that 
reason, it is highly important to deter- 
mine, so far as it is possible, whether 
the production of wealth, under modern 
conditions, can be so organized as to 
evoke an incentive of its own, without 
depending solely upon a stimulus that 
works for response by indirection. 

Before the war there was no wide- 
spread suspicion that wages alone 
might fail as an inspirational expe- 
dient for getting men to work, The 


burning issues of that time were how 
much or how little should be paid 
out of profits and earnings; what 
schemes of payment would insure labor 
returns; how to administer the wage so 
as to increase the stimulating effect of 
each dose without increasing its size. 
Bonus schemes, bearing a relation be- 
tween payment and the release of 
energy as well as offering a special 
premium on effort, were introduced 
along with profit sharing schemes which 
tied up the financial interest of the 
workers to the capital investment. 
In spite of a great expenditure of 
ingenuity on the part of managers to 
increase labor’s contribution, the man- 
ufacturers, before the war, registered 
wholesale and peevish complaint that 
the industrial army did not produce 
enough men to fill the positions of 
superintendents and foremen which 
industrial progress required. The lack 
of men to fill the positions, the lack of 
ambition in the rank and file to work 
for promotion was equalled only by 
the loss of drive in the execution of the 
routine jobs. American manufac- 
turers summed up the situation as in- 
dicating an innate lack of initiative. 


Lessons From War-Time 


PRopvucTION 


It was soon to appear that the failure 
of the workers to sustain a required 
output and their lack of interest in 
positions of responsibility indicated 
neither the absence nor the presence of 
initiative or drive latent in the corps of 
skilled or unskilled labor. The failure 
we presently discpvered out of our ex- 
perience with war-time production was 
due to insufficient and infrequent in- 
crease of wage rates, as well as the 
absence in general of exciting stimuli. 
The sudden response of all sorts, kinds 
and classes of producers to the war 
stimulus and the increased wage rate 
exhibited a latent production power 
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that surpassed the dreams of the most 
exacting entrepreneur. During the 
war, labor demonstrated a capacity 
which revealed a reservoir of produc- 
tive energy which had never been more 
than tapped by industry as it had been 
run. I am speaking exclusively now 
of the actual increase of productive 
energy. I have not forgotten that 
the increase in the bulk of goods man- 
ufactured was due as well to the fact 
that business speculation in the limita- 
tion of markets was thwarted in cer- 
tain extensive areas. 

We were destined to learn another 
illuminating lesson when the war ended. 
The drive for wages and profits that 
set in after the signing of the armistice 
bore no relation whatever, as it had 
during the war, to the output of goods. 
For the first time it has become a mat- 
ter of public knowledge and recogni- 
tion that there is no organic relation 
between financial stimulus and output. 
It appeared that, in normal times, prices 
could be made to cover the discrepancy, 
but the real difficulty to face in the 
continuation of the scheme was the 
fact that wage earners realized the 
limitation of their old wage drive 
policy which they had depended upon 
for a better distribution of goods. 
They now know that no material 
advance in real wages can be made; 
that increased rates can be met by 
a manipulation of price and under- 
employment. It is not impossible, it 
indeed seems probable that as that 
fact becomes an established one in the 
mind of wage earners that their “in- 
itiative” will continue to diminish. 
Whether the demonstration of dimin- 
ishing returns of labor effort will reach a 
point where industry fails to draw 
speculative capital I do not pretend 
to know. It is enough for present 
purposes to draw a speculative interest 
in the drift of things and an apprecia- 
tion of what it means when trade 


unionists decide that the wage motive 
alone is not sufficient for purposes of 
organization. 

Trade union policy throughout the 
world is undergoing revision. In addi- 
tion to bargaining for shorter hours 
and higher wages the unions are de- 
manding status, control or participa- 
tion in management. In France and 
in Italy the workers are training for 
the assumption of industrial respon- 
sibility and are including in their un- 
ions all technicians who function 
productively. In England many em- 
ployers as well as the government have 
accepted the new position of the unions 
as rational and indeed necessary. For 
the first time, the American Federation 
inserts a plank in its platform which 
admits the necessity of labor shifting 
its position from the old one of irre- 
sponsible wage working to responsi- 
bility for production policy as well as 
output. 

I have no predictions to make as to 
the next chapter in this illuminating 
story. It is not my purpose to do 
more than point out that the financial 
stimulus as a principle of operation is 
not sacro-sanct; that some more direct 
motivation for the realization of pro- 
ductive effort may evolve out of the 
necessity; that a motivation which in- 
duces the organic response of creative 
desire and workmanship standards, 
which conforms more closely to social 
use and wont, deserves critical analysis 
and reception. Moreover, we are in the 
position, which is favorable to more 
impersonal and rational examination 
of the financial incentive than before, 
for the reason that the internal weak- 
ness of the whole industrial structure 
is more apparent. Every engineer, 
who has approached industry in a 
spirit of science, has discovered that 
the interests of speculative capital 
and production are not one and the 
same; that a high state of industrial 
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economy is not consistent with the 
interest of speculative capital which 
depends upon the manipulation of 
markets and prices. It is also clearly 
evident to the man in the street that 
the financial motive is the direct cause 
of the blind conflict which engulfs 
economic life. 


Tae “Witt tro Power” A 
SION OF INITIATIVE 


While the actual functioning of the 
great mass of individuals involved in 
industry is directly related to produc- 
tion, their intention, as we have seen, is 
to reap the harvest, to gather in the 
spoils without functioning so far as that 
is possible. As a result, the system is 
subjected to manipulation from top 
to bottom. Wherever the occasion 
permits, initiative on which we place so 
high a value is converted into a “will to 
power” instead of functional activity. 
Asa result every exhibition of initiative 
is baulked at the start by the under- 
lying suspicion. A trifling illustration 
will show how deep seated the suspi- 
cion is and how management care- 
fully guards the industry against dis- 
covery by a common worker of his 
own potential value. There are fac- 
tories where it is realized that the men 
who work at the bench may have an 
occasional idea of economic importance 
to the enterprise. On that account 
the workers are invited to drop their 
ideas in a box and the managers will 
take cognizance of them as suggestions, 
will consider their value and probably 
report whether use can be made of 
them. It is graciously assumed that 
the workers will be flattered by the 
recognition that they have minds. 
There is no realization that a man of 
integrity, who has initiative and work- 
manship interest, is impelled to test 
out through first-hand experience the 
value of his idea. The greater his 
integrity and his ability the more un- 

3 


willing he is to accept a second-hand 
valuation. 

A system that requires mastery over 
other men’s ability robs the industry 
of the common desire of those who are 
working to promote it; it robs the in- 
dustry of the discipline which men get 
in the testing out of their ideas; it 
leaves a mass of undigested ideas in the 
minds of men, which are sure to fester 
because there is no opportunity to dis- 
cover whether they are good or bad; 
it creates issues which have no func- 
tional value. 

Every strike, boycott, or malingering 
act furnishes an example of emotional 
complexes, which is the outgrowth of 
indirect functioning of the underlying 
motive. On these occasions labor is 
regarded as an enemy to society, as a 
social derelict. Industry takes on the 
character of social service at such times 
in the minds of the people who are in- 
convenienced, and the motive of the 
employers, who are opposed to the 
action of the workers, becomes altru- 
istic, to those inconvenienced. The 
thinly veiled contempt for the man who 
refuses to produce except for reward 
is actual contempt for men who have 
not acquired, under the system, the 
position of masters. Wage earners 
who refuse to work are regarded as 
enemies of society even while their 
employers are admired for running 
their business to suit themselves. 
Another evidence of the split in the 
psychological reaction in our industrial 
behavior is the assumed respect theo- 
retically given the worker who bar- 
gains individually for a division of the 
spoils, and the contempt for men who 
bargain collectively. Collective bar- 
gaining is an open and above board 
admission that industry, which poses 
at convenient times as a social under- 
taking devoted to the production of 
wealth, is a public conspiracy for the 
exploitation of it. 
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In spite of what has been inferred 
above, there is good reason for the 
respect paid to the masters of industry. 
While they have manipulated the 
market of money and goods with a 
single eye to profits, they have actually 
promoted industry and carried the 
responsibility of business enterprise 
which supports the kind of industry we 
are familiar with in America. It has 
been assumed that a single eye for 
profits and maximum production of 
goods and economy of production 
energy were coincident. We are only 
now beginning to realize that busi- 
ness interests are no more intimately 
related to production economy and 
maximum output than labor interests. 
This realization is destined to destroy 
the traditional confidence in business 
leadership. 

It may be that the business scheme, 
dependent upon the financial stimulus, 
will weather, for some time to come, 
the case that has piled up against it. 
But the immediate situation is that 
for the first time in the history of 
modern industry the working arrange- 
ment, irrespective of the gratifications 
it has brought or the misery it has 
imposed, is demanding finer discrim- 
ination, a better analysis as to what 
men can be induced to deliver. 


Incentives Orner THAN FINANCIAL 


What ways may be taken to restore 
confidence in business leadership and 
the worker's faith in a better distribu- 
tion of wealth through increase of 
wage rates is the exciting matter of the 
present moment. The opposition to 
labor’s proposal to share with capital 
the responsibility of production we 
know will be met with unrelenting 
opposition unless the wage stimulus 
continuously fails to yield the response 
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which speculative capital requires. If 
it does, then a new and rich field for 
industrial science will be started. 

The most promising phase of the 
present outlook is the offer of organized 
labor to change its position from the 
old one of irresponsibility. It does not 
indicate the change of heart on the 
part of labor for which employers 
have prayed. It does not mean the 
responsibility for the execution of 
routine jobs as prescribed by manage- 
ment. It is not a change of heart, 
but it is an_ intelligent recogni- 
tion of the facts which govern the 
situation. This phase of the situation 
is promising because it is possible to 
create scientific conditions, trace the 
relation between cause and effect when 
the mass of individuals who flood the 
industrial institution are responsible 
members of it. The outstanding prob- 
lem for the production managers and 
economists, but primarily for labor, is 
how to take organized labor at its 
word. It is clearly a matter of organ- 
ization technique; the working out of 
an organization in which the financial 
incentive is subordinate to creative 
interest and subordinate also to the 
use and wont of the community for 
whom goods are made. An organiza- 
tion for production, based upon such 
an objective, would stand to win 
initiative instead of “will to power’’— 
because where the motive is production 
instead of reward the extent to which 
people function and their ability to 
function become an actual and not a 
pretentious reason for their participa- 
tion in industry. Mastery over men 
for the sake of mastery is will to 
power, and is thwarted as the interest 
or drive of individuals is turned into 
creative experience. 
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The Bases of Industrial Stability’ 


By Wittarp E. 


Executive Director of the National Industrial Federation of Clothing Manufacturers and Late 
Executive Secretary of the President’s Industrial Conference 


NDUSTRIAL stability is a ques- 
tion of adjustment of human 
beings to each other and to their work. 
It involves in part an adaptation of the 
individual to his work, but it is also 
influenced by the larger currents of 
thought to which men respond, not 
primarily as individuals, but as groups. 
In this sense, it becomes a phase of the 
general problem of industrial unrest. 
This is the angle of the subject to 
which chiefly I shall address my re- 
marks. 

We do well, I think, not to consider 
industrial unrest primarily as a post- 
war phenomenon. There is no ques- 
tion but that war has complicated the 
problem. There is, without doubt, 
a post-war psychology; but the mani- 
festations of that psychology, for the 
most part, merely accentuate ideas, 
aims and viewpoints, the development 
of which dates well back into the pre- 
war period. In any case, the thing we 
are looking for is a permanent con- 
structive contribution to industrial 
stability, and not merely relief from a 
momentary difficulty. 

Industrial relations may be con- 
sidered from many different angles. 
Among these I shall try to touch 
briefly upon the technical, psychologi- 
cal and the economic phases of the 
problem as a background for consid- 
eration of the political or governmental 
phase. Finally, I shall try to present 
a constructive viewpoint concerning 
government policy with respect to 

1Address at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, 
May 8, 1920. 


industrial relations. This viewpoint 
will be substantially the one reflected 
in the recent report of the President’s 
Industrial Conference. To a large 
extent my remarks will constitute an 
interpretation of that document. 


Technical Organization Inefficient 


With respect to the question of 
technical organization, attention has 
been frequently directed to the fact 
that human adjustment in industry 
has not kept pace with technical 
equipment. The unhappy conse- 
quences of this unequal pace are every- 
where visible and cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that many of the 
cumulative irritations that go to make 
up the large aggregate of industrial 
unrest hark back to inefficiencies in 
the mechanical processes under which 
work is done. In spite of scientific 
progress, in spite of the attention 
given to so-called “scientific manage- 
ment,” industry by and large is still 
extremely inefficient on its technical 
side. Machines are not always well 
installed, materials are not promptly 
supplied and properly routed, and 
workers, as well as employers, undergo 
loss and consequent irritation from the 
lack of effective codrdination between 
production management and market- 
ing organization. 

A vast amount of thought must still 
be directed toward the technical side 
of industry before we can hope for the 
most constructive results in attacking 
the human problem. Possibly my 
experience with the hastily expanded 
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shipbuilding industry during the war 
and with the clothing industry since 
the war, inclines me to draw a picture 
of technical inefficiency that would be 
too dismal for application to industry 
in general. I can only speak from my 
own experience, but I am within the 
limits of conservative statement when 
I say that half of the large number of 
grievances I have had to consider in 
the one industry during the war, and 
in the other in time of peace, arose out 
of obvious, and, in most cases, easily 
remediable technical shortcomings. 
Aside from those maladjustments 
that result in a specific grievance, and 
aside from the direct loss from poor 
organization, there is a cumulative 
indirect loss of both product and good- 
will. In spite of many assertions to the 
contrary, workers in general like to 
feel that their work is an effective 
contribution towards a definite result. 
When a business concern is_ shot 
through with the crudest sort of inef- 
ficiency, when the business process 
actually creates points of friction, 
there inevitably results an impression 
of working in circles and a consequent 
sense of futility. It is perfectly true 
that workers themselves create many 
of these circles. In many concerns an 
dtmosphere is developed in which 
everyone seems to ‘be working in a 
circle, and human beings can easily 
get into a frame of mind in which, for 
the time being, they have no desire to 
achieve effective results. Moreover, 
it is of course true that laying 
down does frequently result from group 
action, whether of the smaller group 
in the individual shop or of the larger 
organization. In my judgment, how- 
ever, deliberate shirking in industry 
over a long period of time is much less 
common than is frequently asserted, 
and I am confident that a large part of 
it could be overcome by so organizing 
industrial processes that every worker 


could visualize his own results and 
could be assured that his achievement 
was not being neutralized by inef- 
ficiencies at other points in the process. 


INDUSTRIAL PsycHoLoGcy 


The reaction of workers to the 
quality of technical management takes 
us into the broad domain of industrial 
psychology. Probably no group of 
persons have done as much as the 
psychologists have done during the 
past generation in laying foundations 
for constructive activity directed 
toward better human relations in 
industry. I am not a psychologist and 
shall not attempt to speak as one. It 
may be in order, however, to suggest, 
as a layman’s views of the question, 
one or two points at which the psychol- 
ogists have opened the way for con- 
structive contributions toward indus- 
trial stability, and to emphasize the 
fact that the prospect of such con- 
tributions must be given full weight 
in developing an industrial relations 
policy. 

Thanks to the psychologists, we no 
longer think of men as dominated by a 
simple economic motive. We know 
that action results from a complex of 
motives, frequently from a complex of 
conflicting motives. Whenever we 
undertake to deal with a problem of 
human relationships, we find ourselves 
coming up against conflicting ideas, 
desires and aspirations, ideas that may 
spring from everywhere and nowhere, 
and yet ideas that are very real with 
respect to the particular problem in 
hand. The psychologists have also 
rendered a great service to human 
relations by calling attention to the 
fact that the situation in which many 
persons live and work tends to baulk a 
wholesome expression of normal human 
instincts, and thus to bring about a 
destructive anti-social expression of 
those instincts. Until in some way we 
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can establish in industry contacts that 
will respond to normal human aspira- 
tions, we shall not have the elements 
of a constructive industrial relations 
policy. We must have a working plan 
that will function from day to day at 
the point where the worker and the fore- 
man come in contact with each other. 

Psychological prerequisites to indus- 
trial stability must rest upon an eco- 
nomic foundation. The maintenance 
of such a foundation involves questions 
of recurrent adjustment, from which 
both the parties benefit. As already 
indicated in referring to the question 
of technical efficiency, the range within 
which such mutually advantageous 
adjustments can be made is much 
larger than is ordinarily believed. 
Nevertheless, when all such adjust- 
ments are made, there still remains the 
fundamental question of the distribu- 
tion of industrial products, and it is 
idle to deny the existence at this point 
of a highly contentious problem. 

It is the essence of sound industrial 
relations policy so to meet the tech- 
nical and psychological requirements 
of industry that the zone of mutual 
economic interests may be as wide as 
possible and the area of conflict cor- 
respondingly restricted. Beyond that, 
it is a problem of- statesmanship in 
industry to provide orderly processes 
by which contending economic forces 
may be exerted upon the distribution 
of the product in such a way as not to 
destroy or impair the product, either 
now or in the future. 


Group INFLUENCE IN INDUSTRY 


We have now reached a point of 
comparative agreement concerning the 
desirability of establishing within in- 
dustry opportunity for group expres- 
sion and group influeace, and most 
careful and impartial students of the 
problem would extend this expression 
and influence to the contentious ques- 


tion as to how the product shall be 
divided. As is well known, great dif- 
ference of opinion exists as to whether 
the shop, the concern, the industry or 
the craft should be the unit of expres- 
sion. All the controversies concerning 
employee representation, the craft 
union, the industrial union and other 
forms of organization center around 
this problem. 

It is not essentially a part of the 
industrial relations problem of the 
moment to reach a decision concerning 
the relative advantages of these dif- 
ferent forms of organization as instru- 
ments for expressing the views and 
exerting the influence of employees. 
The problem is rather to create and 
maintain an atmosphere in which each 
form of organization may be given a 
fair opportunity to demonstrate its 
effectiveness to adapt itself to the 
conditions or the industry in which it 
operates, and to justify, if it can, its 
fitness to survive. The idea that in a 
matter so complex as modern industry, 
only one form of organization is really 
fit, and that the process of develop- 
ment is to change all other forms to 
this model runs counter to all our 
knowledge of the variation and com- 
plexity of human institutions. 


Tue Poticy or GovERNMENT 
Recognizing the fact that the prob- 


lem of distribution is a contentious 
problem, that actual struggles are 
taking place and will continue to take 
place concerning it, what is the duty 
of government concerning the prob- 
lem and how may this duty be most 
advantageously expressed in public 
policy? Recent discussion reveals 
four fairly distinct approaches to the 
question; they may be described with 
reasonable accuracy respectively, as 
the socialistic, the paternalistic, the 
individualistic and the general welfare 
approach. 
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Socialism, to the extent of its appli- 
cation in industry, would solve the 
problem by taking over and operating 
the industry to which it was applied. 
No useful purpose would be served at 
this time by attempting to discuss the 
merits or demerits of socialism. It 
should, however, be pointed out that 
adjustments of technical organization, 
human psychology and distribution 
would have to be made under a social- 
istic as well as under an individualistic 
organization. 

Extreme individualism, as distin- 
guished from socialism, would adopt a 
thoroughgoing policy of laissez-faire. 
The individualist would restrain the 
state from injecting itself into the 
process of adjustment within industry, 
and he would avoid the establishment 
of machinery except such as would 
normally operate under the civil and 
criminal law. It is interesting in this 
connection to find Mr. Gompers on the 
one hand, and the representative of the 
Industrial Conference Board on the 
other, taking practically the same 
position in favor of a policy of laissez- 
faire. 

Probably a large number of Ameri- 
can citizens today would favor a policy 
looking much farther in the direction 
of laissez-faire than would have been 
approved five years ago. There seems 
to be a general feeling that one of the 
great dangers at the present time is 
amateurish, meddling on the part of 
government officials. When industrial 
conflict arises, the parties would prefer 
to fight it out among themselves with- 
out interference, and they maintain 
that in the long run the interests of the 
public will be better served if this is 
permitted than it will if public officials 
act either as umpires or moderators in 
the struggle. 

Interference of the government in 
industrial affairs was of necessity 
carried to such a point during the war, 


and there was, moreover, in the nature 
of things, such a large element of 
amateurishness in the way in which 
hastily organized bureaus and boards 
performed their work, that the public, 
momentarily at least, is fed up on 
government activity, and its first 
response with respect to practically all 
problems is to let them take their 
course without hindrance. 

At a time when this general impulse 
in favor of laissez-faire is making itself 
felt, it is interesting to see one of our 
American states adopting a policy of 
far reaching paternalism with respect 
to industry. The Kansas Industrial 
Relations Act cannot fairly be called a 
socialistic measure, since it contem- 
plates government operation of indus- 
try only in emergencies in which normal 
industrial relations break down. It 
does, however, apply the principle of 
paternalism over a larger range of 
activities and makes the government 
responsible for the continuous func- 
tioning of industrial processes to an 
extent rarely contemplated in a demo- 
cratic country. The justification for 
this far reaching invasion of private 
activity is, of course, the paramount 
public interest in the continuous 
operation of the industries that come 
under the law. ‘Fhese industries are 
specifically enumerated in the law, 
and the list is of such comprehensive- 
ness that in an industrial state like 
Pennsylvania or Massachusetts, a 
far reaching industrial conflict might 
bring a large part of the wage earners 
of the state under government juris- 
diction for the earning of their daily 
bread. 

The Kansas law not only makes 
strikes and lockouts illegal, but it also 
provides forthe taking over and operat- 
ing of any of the specified industries in 
which industrial relations are inter- 
rupted to the point of interfering with 
private operation. The Kansas law 
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has called forth much praise from 
employers, but the part of the law 
chiefly emphasized in this connection 
is that which prohibits strikes and 
lockouts. Few people apparently 
understand the far reaching character 
of the law. It is difficult to see how 
such a law could become practically 
operative in an industrial state. As 
a piece of economic experimentation 
in a state in which industrial condi- 
tions are comparatively simple, the 
law will doubtless serve a_ useful 
purpose. Even its enactment, with- 
out reference to its practical operation, 
has helped clarify the discussion of 
industrial relations. 

Without adopting the extreme pater- 
nalism of the Kansas law on the one 
hand, or extreme individualism on the 
other, there appears to be a fairly 
clear field within which government 
may exert its influence with a prospect 
of securing useful results. Assuming 
that technical, psychological and eco- 
nomic adjustments in industrial rela- 
tions must be worked out internally, 
it would seem to be the part of wisdom 
for government to base its policies upon 
a frank recognition of this fact, and 
confine regulation to measures essen- 
tial to an orderly process of adjust- 
ment and to the protection of general 
interests. This was in essence the 
viewpoint upon which the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Indus- 
trial Conference were based. 

Much has been said, on the one hand, 
by way of asserting the paramount 
public interest in industrial conflicts 
and, on the other, by way of denying 
the danger to such interests, and even 
of questioning whether there is such a 
thing as a public interest distinguish- 
able from the interests of the parties 
whose relations are directly at stake. 
Confusion in this connection arises 
primarily from trying to consider the 
question in the abstract. With respect 


to any concrete situation, there is 
always a vastly greater number of 
people standing on the side lines than 
are directly engaged in the conflict, and 
the fact that the people on the side 
lines may be engaged in a similar 
conflict tomorrow in no way makes 
them less a part of the public with 
respect to the conflict today. We all 
have a natural and proper desire to 
have our legitimate interests protected 
when other people are in conflict, and 
we ought at the same time to acknowl- 
edge the rights of others to protection 
when we ourselves are in conflict. 

Accepting the fact of a substantial 
public interest in industrial relations 
on the one hand, and a confirmed skep- 
ticism of extreme government inter- 
ference on the other, constructive 
statesmanship will adopt a middle of 
the road policy. Under such a policy, 
it will seek to protect essential public 
interests while avoiding dangerous 
undermining of individual rights and 
the meddlesome annoyances of an 
amateurish bureaucracy. 

The protection of private rights 
proceeds along two lines. From one 
point of view the individual is safe- 
guarded in his economic relations by 
all of those laws, decisions and regula- 
tions by which the police power of the 
state has been expanded to preserve 
the health, morals and comfort of wage 
earners under modern industrial con- 
ditions. The net result of such laws is 
to fix a minimum level upon which 
competition, whether between em- 
ployers on the one hand, or between 
the employing and the wage earning 
groups on the other, must be carried 
on. This phase of public policy with 
respect to industrial relations need not 
detain us here, since the principle of 
compulsory minimum standards has 
been universally accepted. The only 
discussion in connection with specific 
measures of this sort pertains to their 
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expediency in the particular circum- 
stances. 

The President’s Conference called 
attention, in part four of its report, to 
the principles which it believed should 
underlie legislation in certain branches 
of police power regulation. It also 
called attention to the need of strength- 
ening and coérdinating present legis- 
lation along several lines. Laws per- 
taining to such subjects as hours of 
labor, child labor and women in indus- 
try are merely a part of the general 
industrial code, and do not primarily 
change the fundamental relation be- 
tween employer and employee. 

In addition to its police power regu- 
lations, the government performs a use- 
ful and necessary informational serv- 
ice. The introduction to the report of 
the President’s Industrial Conference 
contains this language: 

The wisest suggestions for the prevention and 
relief of industrial unrest are to be found by in- 
terpreting the best thought and experience of 
those employers and employees who, within the 
area of their own activities, have most success- 


fully dealt with the problem. 


Obviously, the results of practical 
experience in dealing with industrial re- 
lations cannot bear fruit except to the 
extent to which these results are known. 
Wise public policy will provide for ex- 
panding the informational service of 
the government in this field to the 
fullest extent compatible with careful, 
impartial, scientific collection and dis- 
semination of significant information. 

Discussion of informational service 
naturally suggests informing the public 
with respect to specific industrial 
conflicts when they arise. The fact 
that such conflicts arouse intense 
feeling differentiates the problem of 
giving information concerning them 
from that of the general informational 
service. Information given to the 
public in connection with industrial 
disputes furnishes the basis for public 


opinion concerning those conflicts, 
and in this way has a direct influence 
upon the issue. For practical pur- 
poses, then, the question of informa- 
tion merges into the general question 
of aiding in the adjustment of the 
conflict, and its discussion becomes a 
part of the general discussion of 
arbitration, conciliation and mediation. 

Arbitration may be either com- 
pulsory or voluntary. It may be 
general or restricted to specific enter- 
prises. Compulsory arbitration has 
been tried under varying circumstances 
during the past generation, and it has 
not commended itself by its results to 
thoughtful students. Conciliation and 
mediation have been more successful, 
but the results have usually depended 
upon a fortunate personality. Expe- 
rience seems to indicate that the two 
things which public agencies may un- 
dertake with a fair prospect of success 
are: first, judicious information of the 
public concerning the issues of a 
dispute; and, second, provision for 
tendering the good offices of some 
properly constituted arm of the govern- 
ment to the end of bringing the parties 
in conflict together. The methods 
devised by the President’s Confer- 
ence for putting these ideas into 
practice are set forth in the following 
quotation from the introduction to its 
report: 

The system of settlement consists of a plan, 
nation wide in scope, with a National Industrial 
Board, local Regional Conferences and Boards of 
Inquiry, as follows: 

1. The parties to the dispute may voluntarily 
submit their differences for settlement to a board, 
known as a Regional Adjustment Conference. 
This board consists of four representatives 
selected by the parties, and four others in their 
industry chosen by them and familiar with 
their problems. The board is presided over by a 
trained government official, the regional chair- 
man, who acts as a conciliator. If a unanimous 


agreement is reached, it results in a collective 
bargain having the same effect as if reached by 


joint organization in the shop. 
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2. If the Regional Conference fails to agree 
unanimously, the matter, with certain restric- 
tions, goes, under the agreement of submission, 
to the National Industrial Board, unless the 
parties prefer the decision of an umpire selected 
by them. 

8. The voluntary submission to a Regional 
Adjustment Conference carries with it an agree- 
ment by both parties that there shall be no inter- 
ference with production pending the processes 
of adjustment. 

4. If the parties, or either of them, refuse 
voluntarily to submit the dispute to the proc- 
esses of the plan of adjustment, a Regional 
Board of Inquiry is formed by the regional 
chairman, of two employers and two employees 
from the industry, and not parties to the dispute. 
This board has the right, under proper safe- 
guards, to subpoena witnesses and records, and 
the duty to publish its findings as a guide to 
public opinion. Either of the parties at conflict 
may join the Board of Inquiry on giving an 
undertaking that, so far as its side is concerned, 
it will agree to submit its contention to a 
Regional Adjustment Conference, and, if both 
join, a Regional Adjustment Conference is 
automatically created. 

5. The National Industrial Board in Washing- 
ton has general oversight of the working of the 
plan. 

6. The plan is applicable also to public 
utilities, but in such cases, the government 
agency, having power to regulate the service, 
has two representatives in the Adjustment Con- 
ference. Provision is made for prompt report 
of its findings to the rate regulating body. 

The Conference makes no recommendation of 
a plan to cover steam railroads and other car- 
riers, for which legislation has recently been 
enacted by Congress. 

7. The plan provides machinery for prompt 
and fair adjustment of wages and working con- 
ditions of government employees. It is espe- 
cially necessary for this class of employees, who 
should not be permitted to strike. 

8. The plan involves no penalties other than 
those imposed by public opinion. It does not 
impose compulsory arbitration. It does not 
deny the right to strike. It does not submit 
to arbitration the policy of the “closed” or 
“open” shop. 

The plan is national in scope and operation, 
yet it is decentralized. It is different from any- 
thing in operation elsewhere. It is based upon 
American experience and is designed to meet 
American conditions. It employs no legal 
authority except the right of inquiry. Its basic 
idea is stimulation to settlement of differences 


by the parties in conflict, and the enlistment of 


public opinion toward enforcing that method of 
settlement. 

Taken in conjunction with the 
sections on employee representation 
and on collective bargaining, the sug- 
gested plan leaves the great issues 
underlying the employment relation- 
ship to be worked out by the parties 
to that relationship. The Conference 
recognized the bearing of the technical, 
psychological and economic elements 
of the problem, to which reference was 
made earlier in this paper. It pro- 
posed to influence, but not to prevent 
the working out of these reactions. 
The sobering effect of public observa- 
tion and public judgment will tend to 
rationalize the positions taken by both 
parties when conflicts develop. The 
moderation thus encouraged will in 
general, it is believed, make concilia- 
tion welcome when conflicts assume 
dimensions that jeopardize the public 
interests. In any case, the knowledge 
that the public has a right to know the 
issues will itself constitute a substan- 
tial protection to the public. 

In conclusion, the whole trend of 
recent developments in industrial rela- 
tions goes to show that the problem is 
not one to be dealt with by mechanical 
contrivances and formulas. Its solu- 
tion must be reached by a process of 
organic growth. The public may 
watch this growth. It may cultivate 
the soil in which it takes place. It 
may set limits within which it shall 
occur. But, it cannot promote indus- 
trial stability by trying to take the 
problem out of the field of natural 
economic relationships and transplant 
it bodily into the field of public policy. 
The most essential safeguard to public 
interest is the avoidance on the one 
hand of kysterical and ill advised 
regulation, and on the other, of the 
detached and fatalistic inertia of 
laissez-faire. 
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Reaching the Mainsprings of the Wills of People 


By Artuur J. Topp 
University of Minnesota (on leave); Labor Manager, B. Kuppenheimer and Co., Chicago, III. 


O the industrial relations manager, 
as to the university teacher, 
there are three fundamental objectives 
and genuine satisfactions in life: to 
unlock the imagination of the student 
or the worker; to tap his creative and 
productive energies; and, both as a 
means to the other objectives and as an 
end in itself, to win and maintain the 
reputation for fair dealing. These are 
the locks, but what are the keys which 
will unlock the stores of imagination 
and productive energies, or which will 
open up the way to reach the main- 
springs of the wills of the workers? 


Versus “ Won’r”’- 
Power 


Production is always a matter, not 
only of technical ability or muscular 
power and health, but, more than all 
these, of willingness as well. The 
great difference between slave or prison 
labor and free labor is just this matter 
of willingness, spontaneity, freedom. 
Very much has been said of “will- 
power” in recent times by fake psy- 
chologists. We are told that it is pos- 
sible to train will-power just as it is 
possible to strengthen memory and 
certain other so-called “faculties” of 
the mind. But how are we going to 
create will-power if the scientific psy- 
chologists are right in telling us that 
there is no such thing as will? The 
problem would be immensely simplified 
if we could isolate some mental faculty 
called will just as we can isolate the ap- 
pendix or the pituitary gland and per- 
form an operation on the one or feed 
the other; but apparently there is 
no will gland or brain tract labelled 


“will.” The trouble is that the human 
will is simply the dynamic aspect of the 
whole human personality; that is, it is 
human character in action; therefore, a 
very complicated affair. 

We are all complexes, a mass of per- 
haps thousands of unit characters 
which go to make up the whole thing 
we call the human personality or the 
human character. Nobody, however, 
includes in his make-up every element 
in a perfect formula. At least we all 
represent individual emphasis upon 
certain characteristics that may be 
common to all people. The strata in 
our character topography run thin or 
thick, according to certain more or less 
understood principles of heredity, early 
training, education, etc.; or, put in 
another way, our mixture, that is, our 
character force, may run lean or rich, 
according to season, and according to 
certain conditions of our social atmos- 
phere. Anybody who has ever driven 


an automobile knows that he gets more . 


power on a moist day. Just so human 
character, on its energy side, responds 
to certain subtle elements in the 
environment. 

Since will is fundamentally ideas in 
action, the great problem of evoking 
will-power is how to create an atmos- 
phere in which ideas will bloom. If it 
is will-power, willingness, that we want, 
instead of “won’t”-power, the power 
of negation and obstruction, we must 
first learn to drain off the morasses of 
fear and suspicion which have been al- 
lowed to gather about industry. Would 
it be stretching a metaphor to say that 
part of the remedy for “won’t”’-power is 
the providing of just the proper balance 
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of emotional humidity and intellectual 
dryness? 

An accepted principle in sociology is 
that men are ruled more by their beliefs 
than by laws. It is commonly assumed 
that the average run of people have 
certain fundamental “interests,” and 
that the whole social process is simply 
the interplay of these fundamental 
interests struggling for recognition. 
The simple fact of the matter is 
that absolute interest does not deter- 
mine human conduct. It is rather 
what a man believes his interest to be 
that determines him. Since motive 
and belief depend in part upon informa- 
tion it is important at the very begin- 
ning of analyzing this problem of the 
human element in industry to recog- 
nize the inexorable necessity of telling 
the truth, of dealing in “pure facts,” 
just as we insist upon pure food, pure 
water, pure milk. 

““Won’t”’-power is the product not 
only of faulty information, but also 
of balked instincts, of suspicions and 
repressions, of ingrowing grievances, 
which result in a whole string of path- 
ological manifestations. Frequently 
the trick of transforming “won’t’’- 
power into will-power is performed 
simply by opening the valves of ex- 
pression and by allowing, encouraging, 
or all but compelling the person to get 
his suppressed emotion or suspicion or 
fears or jealousies or hallucinations out 
of his mind. For this reason, if for 
no other, grievance committees, shop 
committees, personnel departments, 
and impartial machinery, to which the 
workers have access and freedom to 
state their grievances, are of enormous 
value quite apart from any theoretical 
consideration as to their bearing upon 
some ideal industrial democracy. The 
English long ago learned this value of 
the safety valve, and any Sunday in 
the year you can see it working in Hyde 
Park or Victoria Park, where cranks 


almost without number are spouting 
their grievances. Such freedom of 
speech and of assemblage, which is the 
heritage of English and American 
democracy, is absolutely sound in its 
application to industry, and particu- 
larly to the problems of production. 
This does not mean that shops are to be 
turned into debating societies or that 
forensic eloquence is to take the place 
of mechanical skill. There are workers, 
of course, who, like Mark Twain's 
Mississippi steamboat, cannot whistle 
and turn wheels at the same time, 
but for the most part it is safe to 
say that the feeling of freedom to 
express one’s grievances carries over 
somehow or other into free action for 
the whole personality—muscular and 
mental. 

A simple example will illustrate how 
people are dominated by beliefs, no 
matter how foolish the beliefs may be. 
One of the most troublesome things in 
the clothing industry is buttonhole 
twist. At certain times it is difficult to 
get twist of uniform quality, even 
though the trade designations and 
numbers remain nominally the same. 
Sometimes twist on the outside of the 
spool is of a different thickness from 
what it is at the center of the spool. 
In a tailor shop sometime ago a protest 
was made by the buttonhole makers 
against their twist. They claimed it 
was of finer quality than customary 
and therefore made their work harder. 
This twist was on white spools. An 
ingenious superintendent conceived the 
idea of rewinding it on red spools. 
When he presented it to the workers 
they accepted the red spools without 
question and were altogether happy in 
their work. I do not underwrite either 
the ethics or the esthetics of this 
episode, but simply cite it to illus- 
trate how facts are frequently no 
match for beliefs in dealing with hu- 
man beings. 
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Wuy Do Prorte Work? 


Before we can get any farther toward 
touching the will-to-produce of the 
average worker we must be able to 
answer the question of why people 
work. If you ask the average man why 
he works he will say, ““Why, because 
I have to,” “ Because if I did not work 
I would starve to death,” “Because I 
have a family to support,” “ Because 
I need the money,” or for some like 
substantial reason. Joseph Lee, in his 
Play in Education, answers the ques- 
tion of whether we can ever get away 
from fear of hunger as a production 
motive by insisting that even genius 
waits upon the hunger motive; yet he 
warns us against taking the whip for 
the horse, and against confusing a 
penalty upon idleness with the power 
to act. If, however, we get away from 
the hunger motive as the primal im- 
pulse to work, we run into a rather 
vague mass of motives which have been 
frequently lumped together as eco- 
nomic or productive instincts, or at 
least as instincts which bear upon the 
production problem. Professor Irving 
Fisher, in an earlier number of The 
Annals, has analyzed seven of these 
major instincts which industry ought 
to satisfy, namely, self-preservation, 
self-expression or workmanship, self- 
respect, loyalty, love or home-making, 
worship and play. He does not work 
these out in equal detail, nor with equal 
convincingness, but it is quite evident 
that some of them are brought into 
play with the average worker. 


Tue Acuievine ImpuLse 


It is perfectly true that the creative 
impulse, the full impulse to good work- 
manship and self-expression in the 
job are not encountered, yet we find 
in all industries and amongst all ranks 
of workers men who are genuinely 
interested in their jobs, men whom the 
problems of their jobs really attract, 


men who work at their problems out- 
side of working hours and do not actu- 
ally stow away their interest in the 
job with their tools at the end of the 
day. Management should see to it 
that this problem interest is not over- 
looked in the machinery of selection 
and promotion, nor should it neglect 
the function of rotation on the job as a 
means of keeping the worker’s mind 
full of new problems. The ideal state 
of mind for the worker is the state of 
mind which marks the real professional 
man, namely, that his whole working 
life is an apprenticeship directed 
towards the satisfying of what Joseph 


Lee calls the “achieving instinct.” . 


Indeed, I think perhaps the whole 
relationship between a profession and 
ordinary artisanship is summarized in 
the idea that a profession is work taken 
seriously. If the worker can be led to 
take his work seriously and has been 
given the proper industrial technique 
we need not worry about the problems 
of production. Of course that process 
of getting him to take his work seri- 
ously would involve his thorough ini- 
tiation into the whole inner meaning 
of his job, its relation to all the other 
jobs in his shop, the relationship be- 
tween his shop and his industry to all 
the other industries; in other words, it 
would mean opening up the mind of 
the worker to his responsibility as a 
contributory citizen in industry. 


LoyALty 


There is undoubtedly in all men some 
sentiment of native loyalty. The 
most disgruntled worker retains some 
shreds of pride in his shop or his com- 
pany. Even prisoners will shout for 
the home team. Loyalty to a union or 
some other organization by no means 
crowds out the loyalty of a worker to 
his shop, and in spite of hostile teaching 
employees will speak of “‘our shop,” 
“our bank,” “our company.” It is re- 
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lated that a junior member of a large 
manufacturing firm, who was working 
his way through the shops in the proc- 
ess of learning the business, appeared 
one day before the impartial machinery 
where a question involving the shop in 
which he was working was being con- 
sidered. After the case was heard and 
decided he came into the room and said 
to the union business agent who was 
conducting the case for the people, 
“Say, J., did we win?” This same un- 
conscious, almost instinctive loyalty 
which made one of the bosses merge his 
indentity with that of the workers in 
the shop is a subtle indication of how 
the streams of loyalty tend to flow un- 
less their course is wilfully diverted. 
But because of the profound nature of 
this stream industrial managers must 
be very careful not to overplay loyalty, 
nor substitute it for real justice. There 
has been grave resentment recently 
throughout the world against such 
monarchic phrases as “my royal 
troops,” “my brave soldiers,” or 
against such autocratic designations as 
those laid down by a recent great street 
railway president who advertised to the 
public the fidelity of his “loyal serv- 
ants,” meaning the street car con- 
ductors and motormen. This degra- 
dation of the loyal impulse by feudal 
absolutism must not be confused with 
the free loyalty inspired by a demo- 
cratic ideal and fair dealing. 

There are certain characteristics in 
human nature, call them motives or 
interests or what you will, to which an 
appeal may be made with good chances 
of successful production response. 
There is that somewhat vague thing 
which we call a sense of common de- 
cency. Of course some men rejoice in 
an attitude of splendid sinfulness, but, 
for the most part, men want to be de- 
cent, and when absenteeism or tardi- 
ness of loafing is presented to them as 
an offence against common decency 


and self-respect they will usually agree 
and attempt to make amends. A sense 
of artistry, of real pride in work can be 
evoked and developed. An appeal to 
fair dealing, in which all parties to a 
dispute lay their cards face up on the 
table and tell the truth absolutely will 
almost invariably hit the mark. A 
particular case will illustrate this point. 
A man was brought before me on sus- 
pension some weeks ago by the director 
of one of our lunch rooms. He had 
taken an extra dish of fruit and poured 
it into the one which was commonly 
served with a meal, and tried to get 
away with it without payment. He 
was checked, began to dispute, and 
finally threw the dish on the counter, 
incidently slopping the food all over 
the place. His tray was taken away 
from him and he was suspended from 
his job. He admitted his fault readily 
enough, but real conviction struck 
home in him only when I took out of 
my files the complete financial report 
for that lunch room and showed him 
the red figures which indicated the 
weekly losses which the firm suffered in 
its efforts to provide a wholesome meal 
for the workers. He then saw how 
every slight item of waste added to 
that column of losses. He got the 
point at once, shook hands, and went 
back not only safeguarded from repeat- 
ing his offense, but also lined up as an 
understanding employee whose produc- 
tion record will not suffer because of 
nursing a personal grudge or harboring 
a suspicion that the firm was profiteer- 
ing in its lunch service. 

Whether these various impulses are 
instincts or not, or whether there is 
really any such thing as instinct or not, 
there are undoubtedly certain under- 
flowing mainsprings of behavior, cer- 
tain well directed channels through 
which life’s energies normally flow. 
I have hinted at some of these chan- 
nels. The genius of the labor manager 
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will be tested by his ability to map out 
human topography in such a way as to 
reveal clearly not only the general 
watershed but also the particular 
channels. 


Screntiric MANAGEMENT PLus 
Scientiric EvocaTion 


Scientific management has been 
criticized primarily because thus far it 
has focused itself mainly upon the 
handling of materials rather than the 
handling of men. Where it has fallen 
down in the handling of men is pri- 
marily that it has not yet reached out 
beyond the two chief incentives of 
wages and promotion in theeffort to line 
up men for efficient production. The 
wage stimulus of scientific manage- 
ment is, as we have already indicated, 
only a small part of the possible mo- 
tivations, interests, and stimuli which 
must be applied to secure the whole- 
hearted response of the workers. The 
appeal to produce and to take respon- 
sibility have, as Helen Marot points 
out, “never reached the consciousness 
of working men for the reason that it 
is impossible to feel responsible or to 
be responsible where there is no chance 
of bearing the responsibility.” Miss 
Marot further charges that the great 
defect of scientific managers is that 
they have failed to distinguish between 
initiative and short-lived reaction to 
stimulus. She herself overlooks, how- 
ever, the very simple psychological 
fact that no one stimulus, no matter 
how vivid or pressing, can hold the 
attention and interest of any one of us 
for more than a short time. No 
matter how inherently attractive the 
particular problem or job, sooner or 
later interest flags. For this reason, 


and also because scientific manage- 
ment is still young, all we can say is 
that the art of industrial motivation 
is still in its rude beginnings. Because 
modern civilized man is a very com- 
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plex being, because industry is a very 
complex thing, and because interests 
and attractions engage in such fierce 
competition the most astute general- 
ship and fine sense of discrimination 
have to be used in this process of 
evocation. 


PropuctTion ror Propuction’s SAKE 


Sooner or later in the production 
game we are brought up with a round 
turn against the worker’s frank, some- 
times brutal question, ‘Produce? 
Turn out more work? Why should I? 
What’s the use? If I work more I 
simply work myself out of a job or 
line the bosses’ pockets”’; or, “I have 
got enough anyhow; I don’t need to 
work any more.” This gets down to 
bed-rock. Why, after all, should men 
produce? Is there any virtue in pro- 
ducing for production’s sake? Of what 
value is it, once you get away from 
certain fundamental articles of food, 
clothing and shelter, to make more 
units of a certain kind of stuff? I am 
frank to say that if I were a worker, 
turning out some of the cheap gim- 
crackery that is made just to sell or 
play with, and which fits no funda- 
mental human need, I should answer 
that the only reason which would lead 
me to produce would be to get more 
for myself. I am equally frank to say 
that I can see no way of getting over 
to the workers the full stimulus to 
production until they are convinced 
that the world is suffering from a lack 
of production of certain basic com- 
modities, and that they, as partners in 
industry, are responsible for furnishing 
those commodities. Sidney Hillman 
told the City Club of Rochester a short 
while ago that “to get more production, 
not only for one year, but for always, 
the worker must have a feeling that he 
has a citizenship in industry as well as 
in the political state.’” That is to say, 
the worker must understand that in 
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reality and in truth he is a responsible 
citizen who is charged with helping to 
fulfill some great fundamental demand 
of the people; or, to put it in another 
way, that he is helping industry to per- 
form a public service. That is, citizen- 
ship in industry means not just voting 
one’s self more pay, not just receiving 
certain benefits through collective 
action; it means responsibility and 
some measure of self-determination and 
self-expression. No technical arrange- 
ment of business nor juggling with 
piecework or weekwork or production 
standards or bonus systems will get 
anywhere in the longrun unless this fun- 
damental question of creative responsi- 
bility is first answered and answered 
frankly and fairly. Failing that, satis- 
factory answer pressure for output on 
highly specialized and subdivided lines 
may really defeat itself. It is possible 
to stage routine so as to make it inter- 
esting and productive for the time 
being by applying scientific principles 
instead of mere rule of thumb, and 
speed competition teams may succeed 
for a time; but permanent success can 
only come if the workers understand 
the point of this speed, if they are taken 
into confidence in production plans, 
if, instead of standing baffled before 
meaningless production “they are made 
conscious participators in the creative 
process.” 


Active Versus SILent PARTNERSHIP 


These questions finally reduce to 
working out some method by which 
active partnership and responsibility 
can be assumed by the workers. Some 
people thrive through the investiture of 
authority. They court responsibility 
and develop new capacities under it. 
Many, however, dodge it, wanting 
merely to be let alone and to acquit 
themselves of the day’s routine. But 
even the most casual worker, the most 
irresponsible, can be brought to some 


sense of responsibility toward fellow 
workers if the proper educational at- 
titude is taken by management, per- 
sonnel workers, and labor leaders. 
For example, in a highly sectionalized 
industry, like the garment industry, 
it is possible to appeal say to the 
cutters and trimmers to work overtime, 
or to sacrifice themselves to a greater 
or less degree for the sake of keeping a 
steady flow of work to their fellows in 
the tailor shops. 

It must be borne in mind that 
merely joining a union will not ac- 
complish, as it were, by baptism 
and laying on of hands, this sense of 
responsibility. In two thousand years 
members of the Christian church have 
not yet seized upon the full inner mean- 
ing of the doctrine of the mystic body, 
or of the communion of the saints. 
Hence, every opportunity must be 
taken in dealing even with organized 
workers to point out that membership 
in a union means something more than 
simply sitting down and accepting all 
that the union can secure through col- 
lective bargaining and the force of 
numbers. Union membership means 
real team work; it means real responsi- 
bility for fellow members; it means 
mutual aid on the job as well as mutual 
aid through strike benefit assessments. 
It is true that actual participation in 
the making of labor agreements, and in 
the administration of those labor agree- 
ments as they have been worked out in 
the clothing industry, tends to create a 
greater sense of responsibility in the 
minds of workers. But while much of 
the burden falls upon modern industrial 
management for these lessons in re- 
sponsibility, a very large burden rests 
also upon labor leaders. ‘They must 
learn to take the workers into the full- 
est confidence, just as employers must, 
in order to give this sense of active and 
not merely silent partnership, and in 
order to enable the workers to see the 
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whole productive process and not 
simply their own small jobs. If we 
cannot give the worker an aeroplane 
view of the economic landscape, nor 
even a stepladder view, at least we 
must provide him with’ a footstool 
glimpse. 

This sense of responsibility in in- 
dustry, it is safe to say, will never be 
achieved through warfare. It can 
only come as the fine flower of long 
range, broadly conceived, educational 
effort. You can never make a partner 
of a man by fighting him or neglecting 
him. Men cannot shake hands while 
balancing chips on their shoulders. 
There is a tendency, particularly in 
industries struggling to adapt them- 
selves to working with organized labor, 
for the foremen and other executives to 
keep their decks cleared constantly for 
battle, to keep their eyes open for 
holes in the enemy’s defenses, to dis- 
pute, and to fight over petty questions 
of authority and jurisdiction, to be 
abnormally sensitive to slights and to 
affronts, or, on the other hand, to be 
extremely timid about taking a stand 
upon some principle of right for fear 
of spilling trouble. This aggravated 
bumptiousness, or this shell-shock fear, 
are not promotive of productive ener- 
gies. Only a clear purpose to let by- 
gones be by-gones, to forget old scores, 
to bury the hatchet, and to shake hands 
in a new codperative order, will bring 
about that pulling together which is 
essential to shop discipline, shop order 
and productive efficiency. 


HEALTH AND PropvuctTIoNn 


Among the fundamental human 
interests recognized by some sociol- 
ogists is the dominating interest in 
health. Now, health, from the stand- 
point of production, means not only 
physical health and therefore a desire 
for good physical working conditions 
in the shop, but it also means even 


more—healthy-mindedness. It was 
particularly this aspect of the health 
motive which was so conspicuously 
lacking at the recent convention of 
the Industrial Relations Association of 
America, but which was emphasized 
very clearly at the last National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. Safeguarding the 
physical health of employees through 
physicians, nurses, rest rooms or 
treatment stations, acts very much as 
medical missions do by way of creating 
good-will, provided of course there is 
no taint of welfaring, and provided the 
health staff are really warm human 
beings. Good working conditions 
which promote both physical and 
mental health make a real appeal to 
the worker, and he will frequently 
renounce higher pay for the sake of 
such decent working environment. 
But good air, good light, good toilet 
facilities, and these other physical 
minima have after all only compara- 
tively slight purchase upon the worker 
in the direction of creating healthy- 
mindedness. That healthy-minded- 
ness can only be evoked by removing a 
sense of being thwarted, by providing 
against baulked instincts, by satisfying 
the normal impulses of the individual 
for self-expression, by removing such 
old fears as the fear of unemployment, 
the fear of arbitrary, wilful discharge, 
the fear of humiliation, the fear of 
underhanded, malevolent action of 
enemies, the fear of having something 
slipped over by the bosses, the name- 
less undefined fears stirred up by irre- 
sponsible spoken and written propa- 
ganda. Only education, telling the 
truth, taking the workers into con- 
fidence, making them participators in 


fact as well as in name, giving them a_ 


real voice in management, will bring 
about this healthy-mindedness. And, 
without getting into metaphysical or 
therapeutic discussion, it is pretty 
safe to assume that with mental health 
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will come physical health and the 
releasing of unsuspected creative 
energies. 
Farra Versus Fear 

It would be very profitable from the 
standpoint of the whole problem of 
production to analyze more exhaust- 
ively this problem of fear. I am con- 
vinced that the greatest single hamper 
upon production is fear, whether in the 
mind of the employer or the employee. 
Too often in the past, and even in the 
present, fear has been made the main 
whip to production. But fear is a very 
unstable and incalculable stimulus or 
motive. It may result in a steady 
though not very high nor long range 
output. It may produce high spurts 
of production; but it is more likely to 
cause a drop in production, for the 
simple reason that physiologically 
speaking fear constricts rather than 
releases energy. It introduces toxins 
into the system which poison and cor- 
rode both body and mind. Moreover, 
as Graham Wallace points out, people 
sometimes deliberately cultivate the 
emotion of fear in these rather tame 
times of ours in order to take a plunge 
back into the primitive. They will 
take a dare or “try it on”; they will 
run risks deliberately; they will “‘mon- 
key with machines,” or they will twist 
the tail of the foreman, just to see what 
will happen. There are daredevils in 
industry just as there are in military 
life or the movies. Consequently, you 
can never count on the effect of “‘ shoot- 
ing a scare’”’ into people. There is, 
just at the present moment, one par- 
ticular fear which must be removed 
before we stand the best chance of 
increasing production. Recently the 
pendulum swung far in favor of labor. 
Now it seems to be slowly jiggling 
back in the other direction. With that 
backward swing, an attitude of trying 
to get even is almost inevitable on the 
part of the ill-educated employer. To 


get real codperation in production, 
therefore, it will be necessary to 
remove all fear of reprisals by the 
boss or the foreman. If you can prove 
to the worker that there is no danger 
of taking advantage of him when he is 
on the defensive you are likely to get 
down to real facts and stand a good 
chance of uncovering an assumed 
apathy or hardness, and of breaking 
through the crust and releasing the 
real interest, loyalty, sympathy and 
good-will of the worker. 

The necessity for appealing to a ~ 
sense of solidarity and of duty in this 
business of getting the full productive 
coéperation of the employee merits 
further emphasis. Both management 
and men must learn that every privi- 
lege, either industrial or social, is 
coupled with a duty, that men cannot 
receive benefits without giving some- 
thing in return. I have found that 
this problem crops out in every single 
case of discipline that I have ever had 
to hear and administer. People were 
perfectly willing to enjoy the station 
whereunto God had called them, per- 
fectly willing to receive the benefits 
which their union leaders showered 
upon them, and were content to let it 
go at that. It has been necessary re- 
peatedly and very pointedly to perform 
the operation of stitching up the slit 
between duty and privilege so that 
every person connected with the in- 
dustry felt that that industry was more 
or less organic in nature, and that every 
person was something more than an 
atom, or a brick in a heap of bricks, 
that he was really a vital element, 
somewhat in the nature of a cell, in 
that larger organism. This sociological 
teaching is the responsibility of both 
management and of labor leadership. 


Tue Lone Hanp 


Frequently personnel managers have 
found that men were falling down in 
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their production, not because of fears 
and jealousies or grouches against 
management or against fellow workers, 
but for some vague and unnamed 
trouble. This trouble when analyzed 
(or perhaps psycho-analyzed) proved 
to be a case of trying to play a lone 
hand, the result of feeling that the 
whole world was against the individual, 
or that every hand was turned against 
him. I have found cases of this sort 
which reduced simply to terms of 
loneliness, friendlessness, more or less 
of the type which Carleton Parker 
described as the “homeless, friendless, 
jobless, womanless man.”” When such 
cases are treated fairly and intelligently 
without any smearing over of welfaring, 
but through the simple process of 
demonstrating that a friendlier attitude 
is likely to beget friendly response, 
mental health and therefore economic 
health is restored and maintained. 
Employment managers have worked 
out various methods of introducing the 
new worker to his job and of following 
up the new worker upon his job during 
the first few critical days after he is 
hired, but the personnel manager must 
be on the lookout for these more subtle 
eases of profound loneliness, as dis- 
played by workers of retiring, unas- 
suming dispositions. The task of be- 
ing a friend and of providing friendly 
contacts is the best specific in such 
cases. 
Savine One’s Face 

In workshop or business office situa- 
tions arise daily, the wise handling of 
which has an enormous bearing on la- 
bor turnover, good-will and production. 
They may concern mistakes, breakages, 
contradictions as to supposed matters 
of fact, petty questions of prestige, 
jurisdiction or authority. It may bea 
question of how to get rid of a shop 
foreman ora recalcitrant union official 
employed in a shop. It may be that 
circumstances necessitate a sudden 


change of policy or shift of personnel 
in the face of an unyielding stand on 
former policy. But whatever the par- 
ticular form of the issue it usually con- 
forms to the classic puzzle of an ir- 
resistible force meeting an immovable 
object. Something or somebody must 
move. At this point comes in genius 
for handling men. That genius con- 
sists in saving the faces of the con- 
tending parties without sacrificing any 
essential principles. It is flexibility of 
mind, resourcefulness, sense of humor 
and tact. As Keynes points out in his 
Economic Consequences of the Peace, 
“A moment often arrives when sub- 
stantial victory is yours if by some 
slight appearance of a concession you 
can save the face of the opposition or 
conciliate them by a restatement of 
your proposal, helpful to them and 
not injurious to anything essential to 
yourself.”” This attitude of mind stim- 
ulates production—whether of treaties 
of peace or rubber tires or clothing. 
It is diplomacy at its best and leaves 
no scars. 

I want to reiterate the point already 
made, and a point which came out very 
clearly day after day during the recent 
Industrial Relations Convention. This 
is the principle laid down by great 
sociologists like Lester F. Ward and by 
industrial engineers like Robert B. 
Wolf, namely, the necessity of recog- 
nizing the curative properties of knowl- 
edge and truth. It is particularly im- 
portant at this period of what looks 
like an industrial slump that the rank 
and file of the workers and the foremen 
too be told the plain facts about busi- 
ness. If we took the trouble to check 
up with some of the workers we should 
be astounded at the distorted ideas 
which they have with regard to total 
production, costs of production, sales, 
profits or salaries of management. It 
is much better to have these facts 
brought out frankly in friendly confer- 
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ence than to have them ferreted out by 
stool pigeons or guessed at by fearful, 
uninformed minds. And it is safe to 
predict that the truth will not slay all 
productive interest but will stimulate 
and invigorate it. Evasiveness or mole- 
eyed secrecy is the refuge of scared or de- 
luded autocracy. Napoleon once said 
of the French: “Give them baubles— 
that suffices them; they will be amused 
and will let themselves be led, so long 
as the end toward which they are 
going is skillfully hidden from them.” 
Such was the flimsy and dangerous 
doctrine which led inevitably to Saint 
Helena. There is another aspect of 
this matter of telling the truth. A 
man will respect another man who 
calls his bluff or sees through his cheap 
pretense, but who at the same time has 
a sense of humor and refuses to humil- 
iate him. A sense of humor in the 
service of truth is worlds removed from 
the old idea of “jollying the workers,” 
and comes as near being a sovereign 
remedy as men can ever expect. 


Wetrare WorkK AND PropvucTIoN 


Too often industrial managers have 
placed naive faith in welfare work as a 
means of “reaching people”’; but as a 
long history of strikes, ill-will, sus- 
picion, and impaired production have 
shown, welfare work, as too often con- 
ceived, is about the last thing in the 
world that will really call forth the 
productive energies of men and women. 
Two steps are necessary. First, stop 
thinking of welfare work as some bene- 
faction conferred upon the workers. 
Think of it primarily as simply the 
minimum standards of decent working 
conditions. There is no more reason 
why an industrial manager should take 
credit for having installed a lunch 
room, or health department, or recrea- 
tion center, and expect hero worship 
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from the employees to result from those 
additions to working conditions than 
he should expect the “Thank you, 
kind sir” of the comic opera in return 
for having put in decent ventilation, 
liberal window space, heating, artificial 
lighting, or smooth running machin- 
ery. Second, the suspicion must be 
removed that welfare work or the shop 
committee or company union is just a 
stop-gap or an undesirable substitute 
for something that the people really 
want more or to which they are en- 
titled. After this suspicion is removed 
the management is likely to get support 
and whatever increment of production 
might be expected to come from im- 
provements in the physical and mental 
environment of the shop. It must be 
remembered, however, that any such 
increments will come unconsciously and 
more or less automatically. Therefore 
the management must not be disap- 
pointed if no conscious expressions of 
gratitude are in evidence. Industry 
must be content with the more subtle 
expression of the effects of sound 
management. 

It would appear, then, that human 
topography shows certain elevations 
and areas and channels other than 
those commonly associated with what 
we recognize as response to financial 
incentives in production. Human be- 
haviour favorable to production can be 
touched off by motives other than those 
of money. Yet having said this we 
must not be misunderstood as saying 
that the other impulses in human 
nature, such as loyalty, team-work, or 
curiosity, or emulation, should be fed 
up or overplayed at the expense of fair 
and generous wages. The secret of 
sound management is to keep all the 
channels of normal human impulse free 
and open, to utilize them all, and to 
reward them. 
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Organizing the Shop for Production 


By R. L. Cornick 
‘Representative of the Workers, Arsenal Orders Branch, Ordnance Dept., U.S. A. 


T was made apparent during the 
war that labor has an unlimited 
capacity for team work in the attain- 
ment of worthy objectives. The fact 
that the workers have demonstrated 
their willingness to codperate for the 
purpose of effecting more economical 
production, provided their interests 
are safeguarded, has never been ques- 
tioned, but in organizing the human 
forces for production the point is 
always reached where it is agreed that 
production can be increased and sav- 
ings in energy and material brought 
about through coéperation. It is at 
this point that the employees naturally 
raise the question as to the disposal of 
the savings which accrue as a result of 
closer coéperation. Their contention is 
that since coéperation is a thing that 
must be given of the employees’ own 
volition they control the situation to 
that extent and they must have a very 
definite objective if they are to agree 
to enter into any proposition for 
increased production and they insist 
that this objective is the equitable 
division among capital, labor and the 
public, of the savings brought about 
through joint effort. 


Basis or Co6PERATION 


Labor recognizes that material prog- 
ress is dependent on the advantage 
taken of every opportunity that tends 
to increase efficiency in industry, but 
it is also aware that increased efficiency 
in production of commodities is use- 
less, if, instead of giving the consumer 
the benefit of the resultant savings 
(thereby augmenting the demand for 
the commodity) capital appropriates 
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the savings and increases its profits. 
However, once the question of division 
of the product of industry is fairly set- 
tled, the consciousness of antagonism, 
distrust and fear which exists between 
employer and employee will be dissi- 
pated to be replaced by mutual con- 
fidence and codperation. This can be 
best accomplished by the establish- 
ment, through mutual agreement, of a 
basis on which to work, which will give 
just consideration to the rights of all 
parties at interest. 

The first fundamental principle that 
must be recognized is labor’s right to 
share in the control of industry by 
representation in proportion to its 
basic interest. 

There was a period during the de- 
velopment of political democracy that 
being a property owner was one of the 
qualifications necessary to the securing 
of political representation, and in the 
industrial sphere today ownership 
alone entitles an individual to repre- 
sentation, even though it be admitted 
that labor and the public are vitally 
interested in the conduct of industry. 

Limiting the voice of labor in the 
control of industry to matters of shop 
discipline, wages and hours (them- 
selves mere incidents to decision of 
policy) will not effect full coéperation, 
for the method by which a business is 
conducted often automatically deter- 
mines whether or not the undertaking 
can insure to the workers a proper 
standard of life and afford opportu- 
nities for development. Furthermore, 
unless the workers are given a share 
in the responsibility for carrying on 
industry, it is practically impossible for 
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them to consider questions of wages 
and hours in the broad practical sense. 
A full understanding of the economic 
position of the industry alone will 
enable them to form trustworthy 
judgments on such questions. Labor 
insists, and with justice, that it must 
be placed in a position of equality with 
capital before the possibility of part- 
nership can be created. 


Meruops or Screntiric MANAGE- 
MENT 


Among many of the methods adopt- 
ed by capital to bring about more 
economical production are labor sav- 
ing machinery and so-called “scientific 
management.” Both methods present 
unlimited vistas for service and abuse. 
They are used by employers and man- 
agement to make capital yield a higher 
return. However, it is conceivable that 
these same methods, if properly applied 
and if the benefits that accrue equitably 
were divided among capital, labor and 
the public, would increase the utility of 
articles being manufactured, stabilize 
employment and offer greater oppor- 
tunities to the public for consumption. 
Labor sees in labor-saving agencies and 
machinery factors vitally affecting its 
immediate employment. It is cer- 
tainly not reasonable to expect labor to 
coéperate in carrying out a program 
that might bring into existence a grow- 
ing class of unemployed, or codperate in 
the administration and furtherance of 
a system that lessens the self-respect 
and undermines the independence of 
the worker by making his work more and 
more mechanical. This would result 
in the worker losing the opportunity of 
exercising his natural instincts for self- 
development by initiating action and 
doing creative work unless, through its 
position of joint control of industry, it 
is able to insure that when labor is dis- 
placed by the introduction of labor- 
saving methods or machinery, society 


would carry this burden until labor 
could form new industrial connections. 
Then agreement can be reached concern- 
ing the rate at which new inventions are 
to be introduced and the conditions 
under which they are to be worked, as 
well as the disposition of the men, if 
any, who are displaced. 


WorkKeEr’s To MANAGE 


Because the worker has had no expe- 
rience in problems of finance or. man- 
agement does not signifiy that he is not 
rightly interested in such problems any 
more than because management has 
not had experience in actual produc- 
tion signifies that the management is 
uninterested in production. To estab- 
lish codperation, each of the parties to 
industry must be taken into the con- 
fidence of the other so that proposed 
changes can be sympathetically con- 
sidered and their social and economic 
consequences properly weighed. 

So long as the primary object of 
industrial undertakings is profit instead 
of service, so- long as the power to 
establish policy is solely in the hands of 
those who wish to get as much out of 
labor and the community as is obtain- 
able for as little as possible, there is no 
possibility of stopping the social waste 
caused by the strife and antagonism of 
our present industrial system. 

The parties now unrepresented in 
industry are developing powers quite 
rapidly and are working into a posi- 
tion through organizations of pro- 
ducers where they can effectively de- 
mand that their rights be recognized, 
all of which indicates that a people 
intellectually free will not submit to 
economic slavery. 

The parties to industry which have 
representation do not avail themselves 
of this representation to work on a 
partnership basis with the end in 
view of promoting thecommon interest, 


but each party speaks in terms of its 
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power to injure the other, thereby also 
injuring the community. 

The legal control which is now vested 
in the employers through ownership 
should be considered in the light of a 
legal power held in trust to be admin- 
istered to the best interests of the 
community. It naturally follows that 
none of the parties contributing or 
interested in the successful conduct of 
industry should be deprived of a means 
of safeguarding their inherent rights. 

It is of no avail to call attention to 
the legal rights of the parties now in 
control of industry, for no matter what 
their position is before a law that holds 
property rights above human rights, 
labor and the community are not with- 
out rights in equity based on justice 
and good faith. The solution of our 
industrial problem, therefore, seems to 
be a recognition of the equitable rights 
of all parties at interest. 

That is why joint control of or 
democracy in industry as a funda- 
mental principle underlying govern- 
ment in industry is absolutely neces- 
sary before the common interests of all 
can be emphasized and common aims 
made clear to the end that the feeling 
of suspicion, antagonism, coercion and 
fear gives way to one of confidence. 

This is not an attempt to draft a 
constitution for the government of 
industry—for all forms of government 
are secondary, the all important things 
are attitude and spirit and the appli- 
cation of right principles which always 
effect right relations—nor is it adetailed 
plan of organization for workers’ rep- 
resentation in the management of 
industry; it is simply an attempt to 
point out the benefits that accrue 
from the extension of the principles of 
democracy to industry. 


Errect or CoépERATION 


The effect of codéperation between 
capital and labor on increased quantity 


and quality of service to society cannot 
be overestimated, nor can its power to 
remove the evils which promote strife 
and consequent waste in our industrial 
organization be ignored. Codéperation 
is the password which opens the door 
to unlimited, future economic and hu- 
man development. 

The ultimate measure placed on any 
shop organization is economical pro- 
duction. The effecting of full, intelli- 
gent codperation by giving the worker 
a real interest in his work is brought 
about when he is a part of and partner 
in the undertaking. 

When the workers are represented 
in management and function with 
the management on such matters as 
employment, promotion, demotion, 
discharge, finance, distribution, com- 
pilation of estimates and production 
methods in the shop, the workers will 
discover that there are hundreds of 
problems involved in manufacturing 
of which they were not aware and with 
which they are not equipped to deal. 
The realization of their lack of techni- 
cal knowledge and special training will 
spur them to take up special lines of 
study on their. own account. This 
genuine industrial education is one of 
the most valuable features, and, when 
combined with the economic incentive 
which a partnership involves, places 
the worker in a position where it is to 
his advantage to stop waste in material 
and energy, as well as releases latent 
resources of human energy and ingenu- 
ousness. The workers will have confi- 
dence in what is going on because they 
are in on the “know,” they will com- 
mence to breath freely and act enthu- 
siastically because of a clear under- 
standing that their interests are the 
common interests. 

Representation of the workers in 
management will eliminate unfair privi- 
lege or advantage and incompetent or 
selfish control by the employer, and 
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establish the principle of collective 
bargaining through representatives of 
their own choosing by employer and 
employee alike. No longer will the 
higher development of the worker be 
sacrificed for immediate gain to the 
employer or community, but the great- 


er ultimate good to the nation as a 
whole will accrue by developing the 
individual to the highest possible 
standard. 

Of what avail is freedom of thought 
or speech to a people unless they control 
the shaping of their own destiny? 
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Collective Bargaining and Its Effect on Production 


By M. Letserson 
Impartial Chairman, Rochester Clothing Market 


S a general proposition, the de- 
sirability and need of securing 
increased production cannot be ques- 
tioned. Even in normal times that 
may be accepted as a foremost aim 
of industry; for increased production 
means potentially, at least, a larger 
measure of well-being for all within the 
industry as well as for the community. 
Today, with all the wastage and losses 
of the war to be made good, the need is 


peculiarly urgent. 


Worker's ATTITUDE TOWARD 
GREATER PRODUCTION 


In the face of this undoubted need, 
what do we find to be the actual situa- 
tion? The productivity of labor, gen- 
erally, has fallen off; that a large meas- 
ure of deliberate restriction of output 
is practiced by workers, non-union as 
well as union; that the wage earners 
frequently are not merely indifferent 
but are actually antagonistic to the 
introduction of machinery or methods 
aimed to increase production; and that 
production is being hampered and often 
completely interrupted by numerous 
strikes, and stoppages and by the con- 
stant shifting of workers which reflects 
itself in a large turnover of labor. 

Moreover, we know with reasonable 
certainty that most wage earners aré 
capable of greater productive effort 
without injury to themselves. We 
know, too, from the progress made in 
the past, that there are vast possibili- 
ties of increasing output through the 
introduction of improved machinery 
and methods. Our problem then lies 
in the discovery of means whereby this 
greater productive effort may be se- 
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cured and the way may be made easier 
for the introduction of these improve- 
ments. 

Is that means to be found in forcing 
him to work? Will talking to him, 
lecturing and exhortation get him to 
produce more? Hardly, when we now 
find textile mills and shoe factories 
shutting down because people would 
not buy at the prevailing high prices. 
Here the wage earner has had the fact 
hammered into his ears for two years 
that prices cannot come down until he 
produces more goods, and just as soon 
as prices do begin to go down, manu- 
facturers who have been clamoring for 
production shut down their plants so 
as not to “over produce”’ as they call it. 
Are the manufacturers to be blamed 
now as the workers were before and 
shall we, by injunction, compel them 
to keep their factories open? 

Perhaps, however, the forces that 
make for increased or lowered produc- 
tion are more deep-seated than the 
mere will of men, be they wage earners 
or employers. Herbert Hoover, upon 
his return from Europe, did not place 
the blame upon the workers in discuss- 
ing the lack of production in Russia. 
He charged it to the system of manage- 
ment that the Soviets had provided for 
Russian industry. In es way, 
may we not find that our lowered pro- 
duction is due to the kind of manage- 
ment we provide for our industries and 
to the lack of proper incentives to 
increased effort? 

Why should the wage earner respond 
to the plea for more production? He 
is told by the people who presume to 
teach him what they call “sound eco- 
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nomics” that he should do so because 
the world needs more goods, and be- 
cause prices can be reduced only by 
increasing the supply of goods. But 
does the investor furnish more capital 
simply because more production is 
needed and so that prices may be re- 
duced? Does he invest in railroads be- 
cause we need more and better trans- 
portation, and does he lend money to 
home-builders so that rents may come 
down? On the contrary, the railroads 
today cannot get the money they need 
for new equipment and extensions. 
Building is almost at a standstill be- 
cause capital can secure a better return 
in the automobile business or in the 
manufacture of perfumes and other 
luxuries. Will the manufacturers of 
shoes, clothing and other necessaries 
continue to produce these articles in 
slack seasons and in periods of falling 
prices? On the contrary, it is not con- 
sidered good business to invest in un- 
profitable enterprises and to continue 
keeping factories running full time 
when buying is slack and prices are 
falling. Why, then, should we expect 
the wage earner to respond to an ap- 
peal for more production based on so- 
cial need, when manufacturers and in- 
vestors cannot be appealed to in that 
way? May it not be that the workers 
too have had experiences which taught 
them that producing more under 
certain conditions was unprofitable and 
not good business? 

The workers in many a seasonal in- 
dustry have learned from bitter expe- 
rience that to increase their efforts dur- 
ing busy seasons was merely to be laid 
off a few weeks earlier than usual and 
to lengthen the period of their unem- 
ployment. Those who work piece 


work have often had the experience 
that when they turned out more pieces 
and their earnings were increased, the 
employer assumed that the rate of pay 
was too high and cut the piece rate, or 


so changed the operation as to get the 
same result. Then, too, people in the 
so-called “sweated trades” have found 
that when production was increased it 
meant that more “cheap” labor was 
brought into the industry, the market 
was undercut and prices were reduced 
toa point where living wages could not 
be paid to the regular workers. Wage 
earners also remember that even the 
patriotic stimulus of the war was not 
sufficient to induce the farmers to grow 
more wheat or manufacturers to pro- 
duce more supplies. The farmer had 
to be guaranteed a higher price than 
usual, the manufacturer had to be 
assured bigger profits. It cannot be - 
expected, therefore, that the wage 
earner will increase his efforts simply 
because more production is needed and 
he is told to produce more. Very nat- 
urally he says: “I want to be sure 
that it is profitable for me to produce 
more.” And when he assumes that at- 
titude he is merely following the exam- 
ple that business men have set him. 
He is refusing to invest his labor in 
unprofitable work. 


PARTICIPATION IN MANAGEMENT 
EssENTIAL TO PRODUCTION 


In the past it was possible for the 
employer to exact additional output, 
to speed up his workers, under threats 
of dismissal. However, the shortage of 
labor, the lack of immigration and the 
growing independence of wage earn- 
ers makes this impossible. The em- 
ployer now finds that his authority to 
get production is breaking down. In- 
dustry has today reached the point 
where the employer finds himself inca- 
pable of getting work done by means of 
amere mandate. He is in a situation 
much the same that the King of Eng- 
land faced one hundred and fifty years 
ago when the American colonists re- 
fused to pay taxes unless they were 
represented in the making of the tax 
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laws. With the coming of political 
liberty and of free popular education, 
the workers now are no longer content 
that all the power over the terms and 
conditions of their employment should 
be in the hands of the employer. They 
look upon him as an industrial mon- 
arch, and as soon as the opportunity 
comes that shortage of labor and 
strong union organization gives, they 
say to the employer, “Unless we have 
avoice in determining the working 
conditions that control our industrial 
lives, we will refuse to obey the com- 
mands of industry.” 

While those who have hitherto con- 
trolled industry naturally do not want 
to give up their power, any more than 
the monarch wanted to yield his polit- 
ical power to the people, they confront 
the absolute necessity of sharing their 
control with the workers if production 
is to be maintained, not to say in- 
creased. Until such participation is 
granted by the employer, the workers 
may be expected to withhold produc- 
tion. With the employer’s power to 
compel obedience to his orders fast 
going participation by the workers in 
the control of industry becomes a con- 
dition not only for increased produc- 
tion, but also for maintaining the pro- 
duction of the past. 

That the wage earner’s demand for 
a voice in the control of production is 
a fact and not a theory is proved by 
the zeal with which employers in every 
line of industry are establishing shop 
committees, work councils, and so- 
called “industrial democracy” plans. 
No employer who is frank with himself 
will deny that in inaugurating such a 
scheme he is hoping to head off the 
necessity of having to deal with a 
trade union. But with all the pub- 
licity that the so-called “industrial 
democracy” plans have received and 
with all the progress that the shop 
committee movement has made, it 
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must be remembered that by far the 
more common form of participation of 
wage earners in control of working con- 
ditions is that provided by organized 
labor in collective bargaining with 
employers. The number of plants 
having works committees is insignifi- 
cant compared with the number of 
shops that deal with regular trade 
unions. During the last four years, 
when the shop committee movement 
has made such great headway, very 
many more wage earners have joined 
the regular labor unions than are 
included in all the company plans 
put together. Even if all of these 
plans gave a real and effective voice 
to wage earners in the control of indus- 
try, and most of them do not, they 
would still be far from meeting the 
demand of the workers for participa- 
tion in industrial government, because 
organized labor is growing very much 
faster in numbers, in prestige and in 
power, than is the competing move- 
ment launched by employers. 


Is Couuective BARGAINING AN IN- 
CENTIVE TO PRopUCTION? 


Modern industry, therefore, if it is 
to get production, is face to face with 
the problem of adjusting its manage- 
ment methods to provide for collective 
bargaining. Collective bargaining im- 
plies a questioning of the absolute 
authority of the management in gov- 
erning the productive efforts of the 
employees. It says there must be no 
rules or orders affecting the interests 
and welfare of the wage earners without 
the consent of those who must obey 
them. It is further based on the prin- 
ciple that an individual employee can- 
not effectively question the authority 
of the management; therefore, the aim 
is to join all the employees in a union 
which together with representatives of 
the employer will form a legislative 
body for the purpose of giving to those 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND PRODUCTION 


who have to obey the laws of indus- 
try a voice in determining those laws. 

No matter how insistent the demand 
of wage earners for a voice in industry 
may be, and no matter how powerful 
labor unions may become, they cannot 
establish collective bargaining as a 
permanent method of industrial con- 
trol unless such democratic control of 
industrial processes is more efficient, 
economical and productive than indi- 
vidual bargaining with an employer 
having absolute authority over his 
business. Trade unions, with their 
method of collective bargaining, can- 


not survive if this method does not’” 
’ employers, and some of them have 


bring greater production and greater 
economic welfare. 

Recalling now that it is lack of 
profit from their labor and lack of in- 
centive, not mere laziness, that causes 
workmen, like farmers and business 
men, to slow down production, the 
question arises as to whether collective 
bargaining and democratic control of 
industry offer to wage earners greater 
incentives to labor than individual 
bargaining, and will it make greater 
effort and increased production more 
profitable to the wage earners? 

While there are many incentives to 
industry, all human experience has 
shown that there is no incentive quite 
so powerful for the great masses of men 
as private ownership of the results of 
one’s labor. Private property in in- 
dustry finds its justification primarily 
in the universal experience that men 
have more interest in working for 
themselves than in working for society 
in general, and that by letting each 
work for himself better results are 
secured for all. But what of the laborer 
in the steel industry, packing houses or 
on the railroads where individual own- 
ership of the business by the worker is 
out of the question? Working, as he 
does, for a wage that is fixed not by 
what he produces but by the competi- 
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tion of other laborers who want his 
job, what sense of ownership can he 
have in the results of his labor? He 
sees the results of his efforts distributed’ 
by a few directors in the form of divi- 
dend payments or stock dividends, 
surpluses of various kinds laid aside or 
reinvested in the business to which he 
has no title of any kind. What incen- 
tive can there be for such a wage earner 
in the large modern industrial estab- 
lishment to “‘take an interest in the 
business?”’ Certainly there is little of 
the incentive of private ownership for 


him. 


This has been recognized by many 


tried to supply this incentive by estab- 
lishing profit sharing plans in their 
plants. Others have sold stock to their 
employees on easy payments, built 
homes for them, provided pensions 
and insurance, and many have resorted 
to various other forms of “welfare 
work.” Their experiences have shown, 
however, that while these measures 
may sometimes serve a valuable pur- 
pose to meet particular needs, they do 
not provide the wage earner with a 
sufficiently direct incentive to take an 
interest in his work, stick to his job 
and give increased production. 

Many have thought that where it 
was impossible for the great masses to 
enjoy individual ownership this sense 
of ownership might be supplied through 
public ownership by the municipality, 
state or nation. But, obviously, there 
is no more direct sense of ownership in 
being a citizen than in being a wage 
earner or even a holder of a share or 
two of stock in a $100,000,000 corpora- 
tion. Moreover, the experience of the 
past few years has shown that the 
public, as an employer, takes no more 
interest in its employees than does the 
capitalist. Even in publicly-owned 
industries, therefore, some more direct 
sense of ownership is needed if the 
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workers are to feel a sufficiently direct 
incentive to increased production. 

Wherever collective bargaining is 
established, however, the wage earners 
have an equal vote with the employers 
in the fixing of wages, which is, in ef- 
fect, deciding on the division of the 
wealth produced by the industry. 
Without depriving the owners or 
directors of the legal title to the busi- 
ness, collective bargaining limits their 
absolute property rights. When an 
organization of the workers has a 50 
per cent “say,” the owners must con- 
sult with labor before dividing the 
product. In substance, this “say” 
of labor becomes the same sort of right 
that the owner possesses. In addition, 
collective bargaining involves the sur- 
render by the employer of his absolute 
right to discharge without proper 
cause. To some people this may ap- 
pear dangerous, as if the workers were 
taking over the industry in bolshevik 
fashion. But these features of col- 
lective bargaining combine to give 
the worker a sense of ownership in the 
industry closely akin to the feeling of 
the man who works his own farm or 
conducts his own business. And if 
what the world needs is the powerful 
incentive to industry that comes only 
from a sense of ownership in the indus- 
try, then why should we not have col- 
lective bargaining when nothing else 
seems to provide that needed incentive? 
To employers who have to share their 
power over industry with those who 
formerly had to obey orders without 
question, collective bargaining may 
indeed appear dangerous. But if the 
public finds that this method of 
dealing with labor organizations does 
promote peace and production in indus- 
try without suddenly over-turning all 
our social arrangements, it may be 
expected to support this movement for 
the democratization of industry. 

But is it true that collective bar- 


gaining in practice results in increased 
interest and increased production? 
The objection will immediately be 
raised that to give a share of control 
to the unions is to give power over in- 
dustry to those who traditionally op- 
pose greater production. But is it 
true that unionism stands in opposition 
to higher productive efficiency? The 
fact that curtailment of production 
exists today in every industry in the 
country belies that charge, for the vast 
majority of working people are unor- 
ganized. Thus, in the textile indus- 
tries where unionization has met 
defeat after defeat, production is con- 
spicuously low. The tendency of the 
union to restrict production is simply 
the articulation by organization of 
the individual workman’s attitude. 
Moreover, the individual workman 
withholds production because he has 
no guarantee that increased production 
will be profitable to himself. On the 
other hand, given the assurance of a 
strong union that will protect him in 
the fruits of his additional effort, the 
worker gradually gets away from that 
tendency to restrict output which he 
develops as the only method of pro- 
tecting himself against the arbitrary 
fixing of his income by the employer 
under individual bargaining. 

This was amply proved by the in- 
creased production secured during the 
war, where government agencies dealt 
with organized labor or required em- 
ployers engaged in war work to do so. 
It is further illustrated by a case in- 
volving a group of pressers in the 
Rochester Clothing Industry. These 
pressers wanted to earn more money. 
They were getting $29.00 a week then 
and wanted $35.00. All the other 
workers were getting a $3.00 raise at 
that time. The employers told these 
pressers that they could not give them 
more than the others were getting, but 
that if they would undertake to in- 
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crease their production 10 per cent 
they would be given an additional 10 
per cent increase in salary. The 
pressers accepted the proposal and 
increased their production accord- 
ingly. ‘There were some individuals 
who wished to withhold production 
after the raise in wages was granted; 
but the union saw to it that they lived 
up to their obligation on penalty of 
having their wages reduced. The 
union was able to do this by insisting 
that every individual must live up to 
the rule of the majority. Moreover, 
employers in Chicago and Rochester, 
who have within the last year or two 
entered into collective bargaining ar- 
rangements with the union of clothing 
workers, have stated that the produc- 
tion per man an hour in their shops has 
actually increased under this arrange- 
ment, although this was a time when 
most other industries have been suffer- 
ing from curtailment of production. 
Under such an arrangement the 
workers can no longer preach the idea 
that anything they can get from the 
employer is justifiable, for they now 
have as much to say as the employer in 
determining the division of the product 
of the industry. The union, as an or- 
ganization, can no longer defend re- 
strictive practices, for it has assumed 
a responsibility for the maintenance of 
output. The union, in fact, must 
exercise a discipline upon its own mem- 
bers in the interest of keeping up 
production. It is a common occur- 
rence in industries where collective 
bargaining prevails for a union repre- 
sentative to convince a workman or 
group of workmen that they/ must 
maintain production. In a Cleveland 
plant which recently entered into a 
collective bargaining agreement with 
an international union of the American 
Federation of Labor, the superintend- 
ent found at first that the union shop 
committee in the plant was continually 


bringing complaints against the man- 
agement in behalf of individual em- 


ployees. The superintendent thereupou 


took advantage of the agreement with 
the union to file complaints with the 
committee against employees whose 
efficiency or whose production was not 
properly maintained. He then found 
that the committee was as quick to 
discipline its own people when the 
case was clear as it was to take up com- 
plaints for them. And where the 
discipline was democratically imposed 
by fellow employees, it was much more 
effective in getting results than orders 
of the employer. 


Resvutts or Co.LuectivE BARGAINING 
IN INDUSTRY 


Production Methods 


Collective bargaining has brought 
about a similar change in the attitude 
of the workers toward the introduction 
of machinery and improved methods 
of production. Here, again, the indi- 
vidual workman’s feeling acquired 
under individual bargaining is falsely 
ascribed to organized labor, for the 
man who joins a union cannot rid 
himself, in a day, of the feelings ac- 
quired through years of experience. 
A certain degree of antagonism to 
improvements must always be ex- 
pected, for it is the instinctive opposi- 
tion of all human beings to changes in 
their habits or methods—common to 
employers as well as to workers. The 
introduction of pressing machines has 
been quite a problem in the clothing 
industry, but the unions have taken a 
stand with the employers in approving 
the use of these machines, and with the 
aid of the unions the introduction of 
the pressing machines has been made 
much more easy, even though some 
men have to operate two or three 
machines. Recently in Boston, how- 
ever, one factory wanted to return to 
the use of hand irons. The workmen 
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objected most strenuously to this, 
showing conclusively that it is not 
machinery, but change to which wage 
earners object. It was the represen- 
tatives of the union who succeeded 
in getting the pressers to use hand 
irons; the employer could not do it. 

Opposition to machinery and im- 
proved methods has been much accen- 
tuated by many years of bitter experi- 
ence under individual bargaining when 
employers used these to the workers’ 
detriment. It will be recalled, in this 
connection, that the destruction of 
textile machinery in England during 
the thirties was done not by organized 
labor, but by unorganized enraged 
workmen. 

The reason for this is plain when we 
bear in mind the statement of such a 
careful historian as Professor E. P. 
Cheney, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who, at a recent meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science in Philadelphia, stated 
that the immediate result of the Indus- 
trial Revolution in England that 
ushered in the factory system was to 
bring more misery and poverty to the 
great masses of working people than 
they had suffered before, although it 
also enriched a greater number than 
had previously enjoyed riches. 

With the protection to the workers’ 
interests afforded by collective bar- 
gaining, the fear of the loss of job or 
wages, resulting from improved ma- 
chinery or methods, is gradually elim- 
inated. What may be accomplished 
when such a guaranty is provided is 
illustrated by what happened at the 
time of the introduction of the lino- 
type into the printing industry. Union 
labor withdrew its opposition and 
assisted in the introduction of these 
machines when it received assurances 
that the former typesetters would be 
employed as operators of the linotype 

es. 


It has already been intimated that a 
collective bargaining arrangement may 
actively assist the employer in intro- 
ducing new methods and machines. 
Under an arrangement whereby the 
workers are guaranteed an equal “say” 
with the employers in distributing the 
product of the industry, the wage 
earners acquire an interest in anything 
that will add to the size of the amount 
to be distributed. In the introduction 
of scientific management in a shop, a 
union may be especially helpful. I 
know of a shop where scientific man- 
agers introduced practically a complete 
system without any serious objection, 
because the matter was previously 
taken up with officials who called 
meetings of the employees and ex- 
plained fully the nature of the changes 
to be made and that the employer had 
a right to make such changes under 
the agreement with the union. ; On the 
other hand, the same employer a short 
time previously had a great deal of 
trouble in another shop when an order 
was issued, without previous consulta- 
tion with the employees, requiring daily 
records of work to be kept which had 
never been done before. 

It is, of course, a common occur- 
rence for employees to become unrea- 
sonably aroused over some change pro- 
posed or instituted in the shop by the 
management. Any one familiar with 
collective agreements between unions 
and employers, however, can cite in- 
stances of such employees going to 
union officials for advice, and on re- 
ceiving assurances from these that the 
change would not hurt them and their 
interests would be protected, returning 
to work under the new conditions. 


Piece-W ork 


Collective bargaining also has an 
important bearing on the wage earn- 
er’s attitude toward piece-work or 
other forms of payment for measured 
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production. Most workmen do not 
believe in equal pay for all. They, 
who do the same work, want to get the 
same pay, but they also insist that 
those who do more than others should 
be paid more. When workmen have 
opposed piece-work, generally, it has 
not been because they were opposed to 
it in principle, but rather because they 
were opposed to the practice of em- 
ployers of regulating the piece-rate by 
what they consider the workman 
ought to earn. When, under collective 
bargaining, the workers feel sure of the 
strength of their organization to pro- 
tect their earnings, they do not object 
to piece-work or other forms of meas- 
ured production. In fact, when the 
workers have something to say about 
the distribution of the wage bill they 
begin to feel strongly that the distribu- 
tion ought to be according to each 
worker’s contribution. Thus, we find 
the tonnage basis and piece-work ac- 
cepted without question as the method 
of wage payment under the agreements 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica and of the United Shoe Workers. 
Where unions are opposed to piece- 
work, it will usually be found either 
that they are not strong enough to 
contest the power of the employer, or 
else the quality of the product is an 
important factor in the industry and 
that quality is measured by an exam- 
iner’s opinion rather than a mechani- 
cal test. In both the women’s and the 
men’s clothing industry, however, 
where such quality is most important, 
and the unions have insisted on week- 
work, they have also agreed that stand- 
ards of production shall be established 
for every weekly scale of wages, which, 
if not exactly piece-work, is payment 
for measured production. 


Industrial Interruptions 


A highly important gain to produc- 
tion from collective bargaining, which 


is commonly overlooked, is the lessen- 
ing of interruptions to industries caused 
by strikes, lockouts, stoppages and 
also by high rates of labor turnover. 
Trade union agreements with employ- 
ers usually run for a year or other 
stated period and during these periods 
strikes, stoppages, or lockouts are pro- 
hibited and arbitration of disputes 
provided. Between these periods the 
general tendency is for strikes and 
lockouts to decrease as soon as collect- 
ive bargaining relations have been 
established in an industry. In the 
matter of labor turnover, no data has 
been collected to enable us to compare 
accurately the percentages of labor 
turnover in plants dealing with unions 
and those which do not deal with 
unions. It is strikingly noticeable, 
however, that the high labor turnover, 
which has been a matter of great con- 
cern to industrial managers during the 
last few years, is most common in the 
so-called “open shop” industries, 
whereas the industries and occupations 
which are unionized have a compara- 
tively low labor turnover. 

There is a common superstitious be- 
lief that democracy is always less effi- 
cient than autocracy, and therefore in- 
dustrial efficiency is bound to suffer to 
the extent that democracy is introduced 
intoindustry. To the boss, theforeman, 
the superintendent or the employer, 
whose word has been law to his em- 
ployees, it may appear most absurdly 
inefficient that he should have to dis- 
cuss his orders with his employees and 
consult them about his policies. But 
when we remember that it has been his 
rule that brought us opposition to 
machinery and improved methods from 
the workers, restriction of output, 
strikes and lockouts, labor turnover of 
400 or 500 per cent and more and the 
great decrease in production that most 
industries now suffer, it must be quite 
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plain that there is nothing efficient 
about autocratic control of industry. 

On the other hand, it is not sufficient 
merely to curb the employer’s absolute 
power and establish the wage earner’s 
rights in industry through collective 
bargaining. This is the negative de- 
mocracy that confuses liberty with free- 
dom frominterference. To be efficient, 
democracy must be positive and con- 
structive, and deliberately organized 
to do the things which autocracy has 
failed to accomplish. Collective bar- 
gaining and trade unionism in industry 
must have administrative agencies for 
seeing to it that the problems of labor 
management, such as increasing pro- 
duction, progressive improvement in 
methods and technique, wage-pay- 
ment for service rendered and disci- 
pline of employees, are properly and 
efficiently handled. 


BARGAINING AGREEMENTS 


Have the collective bargaining agree- 
ments between employers and trade 
unions developed such administrative 
agencies? No one who has studied the 
history of trade agreements in the coal 
mining industry, stove-molding, print- 
ing trades, on the railroads and in the 
clothing and building trades, can have 
any doubt that such agencies are de- 
veloped where the collective bargain- 
ing relations are maintained for a suf- 
ficient length of time to permit it. In 
the first place, the unions in their own 
local units, district councils, conven- 
tions and executive boards establish 
that control and discipline of individual 
members which is essential in industry, 
and which, because it is democratic, is 
more effective than the employer’s 
efforts at control. Secondly, when the 
agreements are made there are always 
joint meetings of representatives of the 
employers and the workers who have a 
mutual veto on each other’s acts and 
who together legislate for the industry. 


Thus, the point of view of both labor 
and capital are considered in all legisla- 
tion and each gets a thorough under- 
standing of the problems and purposes 
of the other. 

Then, during the intermission be- 
tween meetings, officials of the organi- 
zations of both parties and committees 
of both employers and employees are in 
constant contact for the purpose of 
adjusting disputes and settling com- 
plaints and grievances of both sides. 
Thus, there are trained in a school of 
experience expert labor administrators 
who are able to give to employers that 
technique and knowledge of handling 
human beings which has been con- 
spicuously lacking in the management 
of industry. At the same time, it 
gives to the wage earners labor officials 
who are not only expert union organ- 
izers, but who understand also the 
problems of the management and the 
financial side of the industry. 

Finally, practically all trade agree- 
ments between unions and employers 
contain arbitration clauses. This is 
the rudimentary form of the judicial 
function in the constitutional govern- 
ment of industry. It has been the 
weakest point in the collective bargain- 
ing machinery because both employers 
and wage earners were most interested 
in establishing and defining their rights. 
They rightfully objected to any out- 
sider, coming in as an arbitrator, doing 
that for them. In recent years, how- 
ever, it has become more and more 
plain that the agreements made and 
amended from time to time by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and the 
workers are the real constitutions and 
laws of the industries. Not an arbitra- 
tor, in the sense of umpire or referee, is 
needed, but a man or board that will 
be partly a court and partly an ad- 
ministrative agency to carry the laws 
into effect. The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commissions offer a good 
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analogy. It was found that compensa- 

tion laws do not workout unless there 

is good administrative machinery to 

make them work, and trial boards, 
without all the legalistic methods of 
the courts, to adjudicate disputes 
under the laws. In such a manner 
trade agreements entered into by col- 
lective bargaining do not work out 
satisfactorily of themselves. They 
need administration, interpretation and 
application to particular cases from 
day to day, and for this a labor adjust- 
ment board or industrial court of some 
kind is necessary. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND PRODUCTION 


With this developed, to complete 
the administrative machinery of col- 
lective bargaining, we have a complete 
system of constitutional government in 
industry, modeled on the basis of 
experience, and capable of handling 
efficiently and constructively all the 
problems of modern production. It is 
bound to grow and survive as the pre- 
vailing type of labor management, 
because industrial monarchy with its 
insistence on individual bargaining 
has already broken down in its ina- 
bility to get production from the wage 
earners. 
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Labor and Science 


By Epovarp Herriot 
Mayor of Lyons, Deputy for the Department of the Rhone 
Translated from the French by Edward Eyre Hunt 


R. MORRIS LLEWELLYN 
COOKE, who has been asked 
by the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science to make up a volume 
on the organization of labor and pro- 
duction, has done me the honor to ask 
my collaboration. It is a very great 
pleasure for a French administrator, 
constantly trying to check up his theory 
by his experience, to give an opinion 
on the laws governing modern society, 
side by side with such men as Mr. 
Samuel Gompers and Mr. Fred J. 
Miller. 
I have already set forth my ideas in 
a two-volume work published just 
after the war under the title Créer’ 
(Create). But today it is so imper- 
atively our duty to work to realize the 


1 “Edouard Herriot’s Créer is an extraordinary 
effort to strike a trial balance of the total re- 
sources of France and her colonies—resources 
moral as well as physical. It advocates a total 
transformation of national policy through science. 
Its doctrine is “produce or perish.” And in the 
light of a sweeping survey, item by item, point 
by point, it indicates what is to be the future of 
France. Chapter by chapter the facts are mar- 
shalled: her depopulation, her criminal neglect 
of the most elementary means to combat the 
declining birth rate, the rising death rate, tuber- 
culosis and alcoholism; her great mineral re- 
sources, especially coal, aluminum, and fertilizer 
phosphates; her lack of iron ore; her immense 
and undeveloped water power; her undeveloped 
railways and waterways; her awful neglect of the 
means of transporting thought, so that she holds 
the lowest place among civilized nations in her 
use of the post, telegraph and telephone; her in- 
adequate ports; her enormously hopeful agricul- 
tural prospects; her small merchant marine; her 
fisheries; her need of industrialization, and espe- 
cially of scientific management; how she must 
build her commercial and financial organizations 
to meet future needs; the work of her liberal 


union “between the scientists of in- 
dustry and the representatives of 
organized workers’ that I do not 
hesitate to defer to the wishes of my 
American friends. 

We are participating in a _ vast 
transformation of the world. It is 
dominated by three essential laws: 

1. The moral concepts of liberty 
and human rights which have served 
up to the present time as principles for 
the constitution of society, without 
losing any of their importance, are 
themselves dependent on economic 
facts. 

2. The development of the régime 
of exportation and importation tends 
to create a world-wide economic soli- 
darity, so that the nations constantly 
react one upon the other. 

3. In consequence of these funda- 
mental laws, the laws governing or- 
ganization are the same in different 
states, conditioned only by those 
shades of difference which are due to 
the national character. 


professions; political reform; the renaissance of 
art; and the creative réle of France abroad. 
That such a book as this could have been written 
in France today is a sign of great promise: that a 
French statesman could have written it is a 
covenant with the future. 


“Edouard Herriot is no newcomer in letters, 


or politics. A recent work of his, Agir, is first in 
the series of which Créer is second and Vouloir— 
not yet written—is to be the third. As an author 
he is already distinguished; as an educator he is 
famous—he has been a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Lyons—and as a political leader his suc- 
cess is evidenced by the fact that he is Mayor of 
Lyons and Deputy for the Department of the 
Rhone.” —Edward Eyre Hunt in The New Re- 
public, December 17, 1919. 
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It is, therefore, an international 
problem which the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science proposes 
to discuss. It is a problem of social 
progress, of wealth and of poverty; 
it is a problem which overwhelms mere 
moralists. Liberty itself, henceforth, 
will have an economic foundation. 
Intelligence can no longer improvise; 
it must observe facts for a long time 
before pronouncing a decision upon 
them. The humblest workman, like 
the wisest engineer, henceforth can 
only be useful to himself and to others 
if he is conscious of the relationship 
which binds his own effort to the new 
order which we are trying to bring 
about. 


LABOR AND SCIENCE THE FOUNDATION 


or SOCIETY 


There is nothing dubious about the 
first axiom on which all research must 
be based. In every nation henceforth 
there is only one legitimate force— 
labor. Every modern nation must be 
so organized as to utilize to the maxi- 
mum the work of its healthy inhabi- 
tants, a part of the product of this labor 
being reserved either for those who 
cannot labor as yet, or for those who 
can labor no longer: children, the 
sick and the aged. Money itself is 
only potential labor; it is legitimate 
only when it acts as a source of energy. 
The vast ensemble of operations, which 
make up the work of collective pro- 
duction, cannot be brought to success 
without a means of liaison, which is 
just what money is. But money is 
nothing but a symbol. The only 
wealth is labor which increases the 
sum total of goods and products. 

The day when this simple but central 
idea is admitted, we will not say that 
all our social problems will be solved 
(that would be too much to hope), 
but a principle will have been estab- 
lished which will give to the new society 


the fulcrum which Archimides wanted. 
This theory condemns alike the con- 
servative who claims the right to play 
with the labor of others by virtue of a 
privilege established by custom, and the 
revolutionary who brandishes words 
without having won the right to be 
called a man by having contributed to 
the common welfare. The old politi- 
cal concepts to which we have fallen 
heir and which, after having dominated 
ancient civilizations, are stretched to 
embrace our modern nations, postulate 
two great classes always armed against 
each other—the “haves” and the 
“have-nots.”” The worker and the 
employer, leaving the same shop, turn 
their backs on each other to take up 
again their class attitude and point 
of view. What an absurd notion! 
They belong in reality to the same 
class, to that new class which little by 
little must grow self-conscious and 
range itself under this banner: the 
class of. labor and production. 

All our efforts as workers, employers 
and statesmen must therefore em- 
phasize the profound solidarity of the 
world of labor. In saying this I am in 
thorough agreement, in spite of all the 
things which separate me from him, 
with Dr. Karl Helfferich, one of whose 
first axioms in his Soziale Kultur und 
Volkswohlfahrt (Social Culture and 
Commonwealth) is exactly like my own. 

Pushing the analysis further, labor 
is divided into two kinds— intellectual 
and manual. Let us never permit 
them to be separated. They are 
brothers born of the same father. 
The enzineer will not be worthy of his 
name until he knows down to the 
smallest details the technique by which 
he can prove his laws. The workman 
must know how to raise himself from 
the empirical practice of his art to the 
height of the science from which it is 
derived. 

And from this comes the profound 
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necessity for transforming our systems 
of instruction and education. In 
young societies, like America, the gulf 
between the manual worker and the 
intellectual worker is doubtless not so 
wide as it is on the older continent. 
We Frenchmen, for example, have 
created an educated middle-class and 
have left the manual laborer in com- 
parative ignorance. Cultural educa- 
tion is still opposed to technical educa- 
tion, thus strengthening the old social 
divisions. Just as there is only one 
kind of labor, so there is only one culture. 
A man is a gentleman who runs a ma- 
chine well. The world is not divided 
half and half into ideas on the one 
hand and facts on the other. Idea and 
fact are in constant contact. One comes 
from the other. Our duty is to rec- 
oncile them. 

To put it more simply, there will be 
no equilibrium in modern society until 
the dyer finds before him the means to 
become a chemist, until the mechanic 
can become an engineer and until, from 
the other side, the managing director 
of a street-car company can manip- 
ulate the motorman’s control-handle, 
and the general manager of a gas 
company can himself fill the reservoirs. 
Between workman and employer science 
comes in as a permanent agent of 
conciliation. 

There has been heretofore no check 
on the mystical theories which have 
agitated men. For most human be- 
ings politics is a religion. The quar- 
rels between socialists and liberals are 
just like the old conflicts between 
Lutherans and Papists. I believe in 
only one agency of equality: science, 
always in a state of flux. Without 


science everything is time lost. 

True democracy, whether it is 
French or Italian, English or American, 
exists only where the man who works 
can raise himself without hindrance to 
the loftiest heights of human effort, 


while the man who deliberately shirks 
is condemned to lose his place. 

Labor and science are the foundations 
of the present and future society. 
To bring the world to this belief is to 
replace it on its base. From one end 
of the universe to the other this truth 
is self-evident. One of those who have 
stated it most forcefully is Marquis 
Okuma of Japan. 

To sum up, by this philosophy of 
labor and science we return to the 
principles of Adam Smith in his 
admirable work An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations. On the eve of the French 
Revolution, when the modest Scotch 
professor, one of the most vigorous 
thinkers which the human spirit boasts, 
wrote his great book, he placed first 
and foremost this invariable rule: 
“The annual labor of every nation is 
the fund which originally supplies it 
with all the necessaries and conven- 
iences of life which it annually con- 
sumes, and which consist always either 
in the immediate produce of that labor 
or in what is purchased with that prod- 
uce from other nations. According, 
therefore, as this produce, or what is 
purchased with it, bears a greater or 
smaller proportion to the number of 
those who are to consume it, the nation 
will be better or worse supplied with all 
the necessaries and conveniences for 
which it has occasion.” It cannot be 
better said. In otherwords, the welfare 
of a nation is the quotient of the division 
of the amount of its products or of its 
media of exchange by the number of its 
consumers. Thus welfare disappears 
as a political concept and reappears 
as an economic concept. 

Moreover, let us note this fact: Who 
is most interested in increasing produc- 
tion—the source of welfare? It is 
not the rich whose savings can play 
the réle of a reserve stock. It is not 
the farmer who can feed himself from 
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his own land. It is above all the 
laborer, the ultimate consumer of 
manufactured articles. Anyone who 
analyzes in detail the budget of a 
workingman can show him in each of 
his expenditures the reaction of world 
production. The price of a pound of 
sugar is a world fact in the sense that 
it ties in with a whole series of opera- 
tions in production, transportation and 
exchange. It is the same for the price 
of a pair of shoes. I suggest this to 
Mr. Morris Llewellyn Cooke as a 
subject for study: The most modest 
budget is a microcosm. 

The American Federation of Labor 
has seen this with a clarity for which 
it is to be congratulated. It is this 
fact which the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science proclaims 
in its turn. But, though it is true at 
all times, this theory of the relation 
between the total mass production and 
the welfare of the individual grows 
more striking in a world crisis wherein 
these two great facts are at work: 

1. Decrease in production. 
2. Increase in consumption. 

During several years of convulsion 
the world, considered as an economic 
unit, has been wasting its reserves; it 
will take years to reéstablish them. 
This is what Mr. Herbert C. Hoover 
forcefully stated in a speech made on 
February 17, 1920, before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers; this is what we French 
people see better perhaps in a country 
whose forests have been partly chopped 
down in the national defence, whose 
mines have been destroyed in consider- 
able number by the enemy, whose 
shipping in large part has been sunk, 
whose farm land has suffered and has 
been impoverished by lack of attention 
and whose consumption, moreover, has 
constantly increased. At the present 
time our herds have been brought up 
to the same figure as before the war, 
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but this is no longer sufficient, for the 
demand for meat has trebled. 

I believe, then, with Mr. Hoover, 
that the future belongs to the nations 
which organize to increase production 
by the cordial collaboration of the work- 
ingman who may become an employer 
and of the employer who must also in his 
fashion be a workingman. “The new 
relation,” he says, “between the em- 
ployer and the employee.can only be 
brought about by organization in the 
heart of industry itself.” For my 
part, I do not think it is enough to 
content ourselves with instructing the 
workman. I think we must make him 
a business associate. To be absolutely 
sure of a man his interest must be 
made to coincide with his duty. Up 
to the present time a productive enter- 
prise has rested on two elements— 
brains and capital. These two ele- 
ments have taken labor into their 
service for hire. I believe now that 
the moment has come to make labor 
an associate. I do not believe a busi- 
ness enterprise can be stabilized except 
where the science which directs it, the 
money which sustains it and the labor 
which produces it unite in the division 
of the profits and in a share of the 
losses. The scheme of codperative 
production, such as we find in certain 
places in France, involves only two 
elements—labor and science. It lacks 
credit. For my part, I demand the 
fusion into one system of the economic 
trinity. Perhaps it will be brought 
about quite simply through an exten- 
sion by vote of the by-laws of corpora- 
tions. I believe such a method is the 
best way to organize the fight against 
the communist party which, in order to 
destroy capitalism, is willing to commit 
the anachronism of overturning the 
state and which harks back to a lot of 
worn-out political notions. If the 
“haves’’ would like to put an end to 
the class struggle, let them organize a 
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single class of producers in which all 
the elements participate in the benefits 
of their work. 

I have carefully read through the 
documents which wax enthusiastic 
over the doings of the Socialist Labor 
Party, the Socialist Party, the Com- 
munist Labor Party or the Communist 
Party. In my friendship for the 
United States I am pained to see even 
there the vogue of foreign ideas, such 
as those of Karl Marx, imported about 
1850 by Wilhelm Weitling and Joseph 
Weydemeyer. It seems to me that it 
was the activity of German immi- 
grants which contributed most to the 
formation, about 1875, of the Inter- 
national Workmen Party. Today I 
see the theories of Lenine and Trotzky 
insinuating themselves into America, 
and it seems to me the Communist 
Manifesto, published by the World 
on January 5, 1920, reproduces ex- 
actly the program of Moscow’s Third 
Internationale. Although I do not 
want to indulge in polemics, I do want 
to say that these antiquated and mysti- 
cal theories do not fit in any way into 
the plans which young and forward- 
looking America can work out, es- 
tablishing them on the foundation of 
national virtues by the collaboration of 
labor, brains and money. The trinity 
of concrete forces must vanquish the 
coalition and fanaticism of mere words. 

If this collaboration is made a fact, 
if America, individualistic as France, 
creates this economic democracy which 
is the daughter of political democracy, 
the problem of production or of in- 
creased production will be solved 
quickly enough. Having united labor, 
money and science, it will quickly 
direct its efforts to working out the 
relatively simple laws of modern 
production. 

The first of these laws is that the 
production of a great country like the 
United States or France must be both 


agricultural and industrial. Agricul- 
ture is still set over against industry. 
Great Britain long ago devoted herself 
to the first of these, then she concen- 
trated on the second, counting on her 
fleet to nourish it and on her coal to 
pay for it. To her the war has shown 
the unity of agricultural production 
and industrial production, and the 
necessity for pursuing them together. 
I have been impressed by the fact that 
the United States is taking note of this 
and, after having long practiced exten- 
sive cultivation, at last is organizing 
intensive culture by the careful selec- 
tion of seeds, the judicious employ- 
ment of fertilizers and the use of farm 
machinery. Agriculture must become 
a science; its crops are still far from 
being what they might be. Let us 
admit that Germany, in this partic- 
ular, has shown us the way, if only by 
the judicious use of phosphates. 

In other words, agriculture must 
hereafter be only a_ province of 
national industry, for the whole 
state must be industrialized. In each 
particular industry the means of action 
must be the same. They are those 
which I have described at length 
in my book Créer. Above all there 
must be total subordination of every- 
thing else to science. At the heart of 
it all must be the research laboratory 
which is the watch-tower of industry. 
The chemical industry of Germany— 
we can never sufficiently emphasize it 
—owed its immense success to the 
savants. A new chemical reaction 
might mean profits of hundreds of 
millions. 

Therefore, to make headway against 
our enormous needs, we must concen- 
trate production in great combinations. 
A country like the United States, which 
can follow the history of industry from 
its origins, must see that it is constantly 
growing greater and greater. The 
forms of industry must grow greater 
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yet. First there is the little industry, 
then the middle-sized industry, then 
the huge industry. Already we are 
looking forward to the era of the hugest 
industry. The future belongs to enor- 
mous business concentrations. 

Must we say, then, that on these 
vast fields for operations the réle of 
the workingman has to grow more and 
more ungrateful, more and more 
humiliating? Laborers have been told 
this, but it is an absurd statement. 
The progress of the human spirit has 
always been towards a greater develop- 
ment of the power of analysis, towards 
greater specialization of function. 
Adam Smith has already proved it, 
and the widely varied and numerous 
efforts of Taylor had no other aim than 
to apply to the labor of the working- 
man that rhythm which is the very law 
of human thought. Such a science as 
medicine has had to subdivide itself 
in order to progress. Today, there 
are children’s specialists, women’s 
specialists, chest specialists, nerve 
specialists, ear specialists and eye 
specialists. Each of these, to be of 
any use, is obliged to know the whole 
of the field in which he works, but he 
has more particularly studied one 
part of the human body; and all prog- 
ress in medicine has come about 
through discerning this point. It will 
be the same in industry. 

Workman, never fight against science! 
Science belongs to no class and to no 
country. Science has sustained you; 
science will free you. Science alone; 
none but she! Throw to the winds 
the theories which have been born in 
the heads of political metaphysicians. 


Never since the world began have we 


been able to find happiness through 
the wonder-work of magicians. There 


is only one kind of white magic— 
intelligent work. Its reign is here and 
now. From one end of the world to 
the other (this very volume is proof) 
men of good-will are trying to work 
out the orientation of the new world, 
of this world—so great and so petty, 
so varied and so straitly unified. Each 
of us, brain worker or hand worker, 
has the right to! demand his part 
in the common task of production. 
Whoever denies this is in error; 
whoever refuses to surrender himself 
to this vital truth gives aid and 
comfort to social malefactors and 
fanatics. 

In this exhausted world, where 
famine has again made its appearance, 
where disorder reigns once more, the 
dominant duty is to produce. It is 
both a-duty and a joy. Demand not 
only your part of the profits but your 
part of the science! Society, fortu- 
nately, will never believe in the equality 
of the wise and the foolish. The 
farther we go (tell this to your chil- 
dren) the more intelligence will com- 
mand. The time will surely come 
when man will be chiefly a master of 
machines. Little by little all the 
brute forces will bow down and serve 
the spirit of man. Beyond all the 
creeds which presume to lift the soul 
of man there is this which is stronger 
than them all; moreover, it is true. 

It is the doctrine which, while 
affirming the economic solidarity of 
the whole world, proving that our indi- 
vidual happiness is linked up with the 
proper organization of the whole, wish- 
ing for a brotherly sharing of profits, 
groups together laborers of whatever 
origin, manual or intellectual, under 
the laws of science, for production. 

To live means to create. 
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Will Greater Production Cure Social and Industrial 
Unrest? 


By Frayne 
General Organizer, American Federation of Labor 


EN discussing the subject of 

production and its relation to 
the high cost of living and the generally 
unsettled condition of the country, 
practically every one who writes or 
speaks on the subject invariably places 
the blame upon labor. This is done 
in general terms as they do not attempt 
to explain why labor is responsible but 
all use the same convenient argument 
that labor is demanding too high a 
wage and producing less than it should. 
This charge has been made so often 
in glittering generalities that the 
public has come to accept it as a fact, 
thereby placing labor in the false 
position of being responsible for the 
chaotic condition in which the country 
is at the present time. 


Is DecreAseD PRODUCTION THE 
Fautt or Lasor? 


Is this true? I want to say most 
emphatically that it is not. I base 
my opinion upon facts not upon theory 
or because of a partisan desire to 
defend labor. Those who give the 
subject careful study will be able to 
determine for themselves that the 
abnormal conditions confronting us 
are not because labor has failed to give 
the maximum of production or because 
the wages it receives are too high or 
because, as erroneously stated, labor 
has deliberately curtailed production. 
This lamentable condition is due 
largely to the greed of the profiteer 
who is responsible for most of the 
unrest and discontent not only of the 
worker but of the nation as a whole. 


That many great changes in indus- 
trial conditions have taken place from 
those which existed in pre-war times 
cannot be denied. In some industries 
where the piecework system was in 
vogue and where the workers were 
permitted and often compelled to 
work sixty or more hours per week, 
there was quite naturally a very high 
production. Through the activities 
of the trade unions of these workers in 
many instances the piecework system 
has been abolished and supplanted by 
a week-work system on a forty-eight 
or forty-four hour basis. While it is 
reasonably true that the production 
on a sixty or more hours per week 
piecework basis was greater than the 
production on a forty-eight or forty- 
four week-work basis, there is a big 
question of doubt whether the produc- 
tion now under the shorter work week 
is a fair standard for the worker. 
Production under the longer piece- 
work system was the opposite, taking 
into consideration the physical welfare 
of the worker which had always been 
unnoticed. In other words, produc- 
tion is not too low now but was often 
too high before, considering the human 
element and a decent living standard 
as a basis of measurement first, and 
dollars and profits afterwards. 

Manufacturers and employers gener- 
ally, who have had to conform to this 
change, complain bitterly that it has 
caused a dead financial loss to them. 
This is not true. The difference of 
sixteen hours taken from the working 
time of the piece worker on the sixty 
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hour basis would only mean a slight 
reduction in the abnormal production 
of the commodity as there would be 
no material used, no wages to be paid 
or general overhead expense incurred, 
therefore the sixteen hours’ time could 
not, as stated by manufacturers, be a 
total financial loss. In seasonal indus- 
tries, especially, the working time can 
always be extended to meet all neces- 
sary production demands. 

A further argument is advanced by 
manufacturers and others that with 
the shorter work day has come the 
higher wages to the workers, thus 
placing an additional burden upon 
them. In answer to this, I point to 
the fact that never in the history of 
America have profits to the manu- 
facturers and those having commodi- 
ties to sell been as great as they have 
been since the signing of the armistice 
up to the present time. Therefore, 
whatever concessions have been made 
to the workers in granting the shorter 
work day or higher wages are more 
than overbalanced by the excessive 
profits which they are receiving, 
making due allowance for every over- 
head charge in the operation of their 
plants, even to the extent of meeting 
the high cost of living affecting every 
phase of their business and social life. 

It has been substantially proven to 
the satisfaction of the public generally 
and especially to the working people 
of the country, that the reason given 
for the high cost of living is not due to 
the lack of a maximum production by 
labor and that a higher production 
would bring a lower living cost to the 
public. It is well known to those 
who have studied the subject that 
many living commodities, for which a 
prohibitive price is asked from the 
consumer, are not scarce because of 
lack of production but that the ware- 
houses of the country have been and 
are overstocked with these necessary 


articles and are being hoarded in 
storage, preventing their natural 
direct flow to the consumer who could 
be plentifully supplied at a reasonably 
low price, taking into consideration 
and making full allowance for every 
natural normal overhead charge of 
production created as a result of ab- 
normal conditions caused by the war. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is a firm believer and a staunch sup- 
porter of the principle that labor 
should at all times give full and 
unstinted service to the end that the 
highest maximum production in all 
lines be maintained, but labor insists 
that it shall have a say in making and 
setting that standard. When produc- 
tion is increased to the detriment of 
the worker, his physical health or 
general welfare, the lines must be 
sharply drawn. 


LaBor’s ImporTANCE IN NATIONAL 
STABILITY 


By what plan or system can the 
country be brought back from a war 
to a peace basis without seriously 
affecting the whole social fabric? Are 
we to return to the old system of 
industrial war caused by the employers 
of the country continuing to deny 
labor the right to organize or that 
labor will not be permitted to have 
any say in the making of the conditions 
under which it will be employed? 
Is the standard of living of the Ameri- 
can working man and his family to be 
placed at a point where he or they 
must deny themselves many of the 
common necessities in order to live 
at all? The old idea of a living will 
have to be revised so that every com- 
fort of life, consistent with the station 
of the worker, shall be enjoyed by 
him and his dependents. Life’s com- 
forts must be graded upwards in 
future. Exploitation of all kinds 
must cease if we are to have a better 
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world and a better life. Labor believes 
that it is entitled to this as it did most 
to save the world for democracy. 

The American working man, with 
few exceptions, has always shown his 
intense loyalty and devotion to this 
government and its institutions. If 
that were not true they would have 
long ago arisen in their might and 
driven out the profiteers and all those 
who are, in their mad desire for profits, 
surely destroying the economic and 
social life of the nation, making us a 
nation of discontented people when we 
should be the greatest, happiest and 
most contented nation in all the 
world. 

The American worker realizes that 
he was the greatest factor in the 
world war and his eyes have been 
opened by this realization. Under- 
standing that he was the greatest 
factor in the winning of the war which 
saved human liberty for the world, he 
feels it not unreasonable to demand 
his fair share of that liberty and 
considers that it includes a _ higher 
standard of living than in the old days 
was possible not only for himself but 
for his family. That doesnot mean rev- 
olution; it means evolution—evolution 
upward. Inevitably it means a better 
nation for each one of us. It may or 
may not mean fewer of the very rich; 
surely it means fewer of the very poor 
and this means a higher national 
average. 

During the war the great power of 
labor and its importance in the affairs 
of the world was demonstrated as 
never before. It has been clearly 
shown that there is no phase of the 
industrial life of our country that 
labor, in some form or other, does not 
enter. With this fact before us, let 
us not make the serious mistake of 
trying to reconstruct a great nation 
upon a foundation from which plan 
the rights of labor have been over- 


looked and expect the structure to 
endure. The greatest asset of a 
nation is labor; it should be protected 
in its rights. High standards for 
labor bring a higher development and 
the future should not be measured by 
the standards of the past. Labor 
should be accorded full recognition 
and receive justice and equity in all 
its claims. 

Wrong impressions as to labor’s 
importance should be corrected for, 
unless the labor problem is considered 
as part of the whole subject of national 
stability, industrial wars will continue 
to go on in the future as they have in 
the past and will be more harmful to 
the country’s welfare. Unless this is 
done a social unrest will be created 
which will have a more far-reaching 
effect upon the affairs of the country 
than even the war itself, because it 
would be more permanent. The 
workers have learned that they are 
the basic foundation upon which 
the success of the nation must depend 
and they feel that they are entitled to 
a larger share of the results of their 
labor than ever before. Social and 
economic justice must be given to 
them as a matter of right, not as a 
concession. 

The world needs balancing because 
of the high tension under which we 
have lived during the war and up to 
the present time. America must fur- 
nish her share and perhaps the largest 
influence in that direction because 
it is absolutely necessary for the sake 
of all the peoples of the world that we 
should strive to overcome this condi- 
tion. Financial interests and em- 
ployers generally must be made to 
understand that their first duty and 
obligation is to protect the nation, 
and employers who believe that their 
responsibility ends with the employ- 
ment of a worker must be brought to 


realize that beyond their financial 
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interests and simply giving the worker 
employment, they must concede every 
right that others have and which they 
claim for themselves. The right of 
workers to organize, to collective 
bargaining and the right to have a 
say in making the terms and conditions 
under which they shall work, through 
a representative of their own selection, 
must be conceded by the employers 
and should never be a matter of con- 
troversy. An employer’s obligation 
does not end there as he should take a 
greater personal interest in seeing 
that the workers in his employ are 
properly treated, trained and fitted to 
perform the work to which they are 
assigned, so that by training and 
developing and the right of collective 
coéperation with their fellow workers, 
they will be able to give service of a 
high standard and receive in return 
due and full recognition for that 
service. The first essential of the 
successful operation of an industry is 
the proper recognition by the employer 
of the human and other rights of the 
employe. Such sympathetic coépera- 
tion will reflect itself in production 
and other advantageous ways to the 
general betterment of all. 


How Sociat Unrest 
AmonGc WorKERS BE PREVENTED 


That there is a keen social unrest 
spreading among the workers through- 
out the country no one can deny and 
to treat it with passive indifference is 
a very serious mistake as that is not 
the remedy. To prevent this growing 
unrest that is leading many to the 
doctrines of bolshevism is the respon- 
sibility of every one of us who believes 
that sane methods rather than insane 
should be applied. Many methods 
have been suggested by those who are 
unfriendly and do not understand 
labor, some of which are most drastic. 
You cannot destroy bolshevism by 


putting it in jail, deporting it or even 
killing the individual as that would 
only aggravate and intensify the 
condition. Recognition of the human 
and other rights of the workers will 
do more to allay social and industrial 
unrest and have a greater harmonizing 
influence which would make for better 
coéperation, than any force or coercion 
that employers may use. 

The creation of industrial courts, 
court injunctions, bonus and _ profit 
sharing schemes and the so-called 
industrial democracy shop idea, which 
are nothing more than old methods 
under new names, all of which have 
failed, will not be accepted by the 
worker because none of them solves 
his problems. He believes that his 
trade union has done more to establish 
industrial freedom for him than any 
other agency could. The right to 
work or not to work is an inalienable 
right which he is not going to sur- 
render. Whether employers want to 
or not they must realize that the old 
pre-war conditions will not be accept- 
able again to labor, neither shall labor 
accept wage reductions for it contends 
that wages are not too high now but 
were too low before, and they are 
going to maintain the new and higher 
standards, come what will; but if the 
cost of living is reduced to the level 
where abnormal prices and profiteering 
are stopped, labor will then not have 
to make so many demands for wage 
increases to keep up a decent living 
standard after the cost of commodities 
are stabilized. If labor must con- 
tinue to bear the burden of the high 
cost of living without the protection 
of those government agencies charged 
with that duty, it must in self-defense 
continue to demand more for its serv- 
ices in order to maintain the new and 
higher standards of living which it 
believes it deserves. 


When we speak of social and indus- 
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trial unrest it is not enough that we 
simply mention one of the several 
fundamental units entering into the 
whole problem. It is not possible to 
cure a nation’s economic and social 
ills unless we take into consideration 
all of the elements that enter into the 
question. Labor’s rights are human 
rights and are prior to all others and 
if labor, through its service to society 
and by its industrial activities, suc- 
ceeds in establishing a higher standard 
of life for itself, the natural sequence 
will be that the social life of not only 
the workers will be greatly developed 
and improved but the same will 
reflect itself throughout our whole 
national life as well. As time goes on 
the inevitable is bound to happen; 
the working people through the force 
of organized effort will have estab- 
lished a higher living standard socially 
and industrially. This is the natural 
law and trend of evolution which 
rules the destiny of all. 

It is too much to expect that organ- 
ized labor of America should assume 
all the responsibility of placing the 
country back to normal conditions. 
Labor now, as always, is willing to 
assume its full share and will make 
any sacrifice necessary to that end. 
However, it is not a group question; 
it is a national one and should be 
dealt with as such. If labor, as during 
the war, is expected to surrender the 
human ideals which it has struggled 
and suffered in the past to establish 
and which have done so much to bring 
a little happiness and comfort into the 
lives and homes of those who have 
had none before, what is expected of 
those who have taken advantage of a 
nation’s helplessness while recovering 
from a great war? Are they to be 
permitted to break every law of 
decency and right, as well as the laws 
of the country and continue their 
exploitations, giving no consideration 


to the rights of the people or the 
country’s welfare, paying no attention 
as to how much they are entitled to 
in the way of profits but acting on the 
principle of getting all they possibly 
can? The unsatisfied greed of the 
profiteering element is responsible for 
the dislocation of the whole social and 
industrial fabric which has prevented 
the reconstruction and the proper 
readjustment and stability of the 
nation. 

In the United States the profiteer 
has made the lot of the majority of 
the population almost unbearable and 
it is reasonable to believe that pure 
Americanism, which glories in the 
fact that it had its origin in revolt 
against injustice, in due course will 
revolt against this most flagrant of all 
injustices if it is permitted to con- 
tinue. There should be a law passed 
to punish those who are charged 
with this responsibility. Commodity 
values should at once be reduced; 
that would increase money values. 
For every 25 per cent that prices are 
reduced the value and purchasing 
power of money will be increased 
proportionately, thereby helping to 
stabilize and standardize conditions. 
Restore the American dollar to its 
standard value of one hundred cents, 
then every person in this country who 
has a dollar will be able to buy two 
dollars worth of present values. 

Industrial problems cannot be 
solved by evading them or by attempt- 
ing to substitute unsound theories 
or practices which up to the present 
time have failed as a remedy. This 
is a human problem and must be the 
basis upon which any plan for the 
reconstruction of economic justice 
to the workers should be founded. 
Unjust laws or unsound principles 
are not constructive nor do they tend 
to improve the condition or the welfare 
of the workers; instead of being helpful 
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they simply retard and destroy general 
development. This is a serious eco- 
nomic loss which cannot be prevented 
or replaced unless the full rights of the 
workers are guaranteed. 

Much has been said about the great 
loss to the country through strikes and 
industrial disturbances which it is 
claimed have curtailed production to 
the extent that it was responsible to a 
degree for the living costs going so 
high. Industrial casualties in the 
United States every year equal this 
country’s total loss of wounded and 
killed during the war. In the state of 
New York in the year 1918 there were 
two hundred and eighty thousand 
industrial accidents reported. The 
cost of compensation was fifteen 
million, five hundred thousand dollars. 
The total cost of accidents to industry 
was sixty million dollars. Many of 
these accidents were preventable. 
During all their fighting, the marines 
did not lose as many men killed, 
missing in action and dead from 
wounds as the industrial army of the 
state of Pennsylvania lost during the 
year 1918. If to the marines wounded 
in action there are added the number 
of men in the army branch of the 
service who were wounded in action, 
the total will fall below the number of 
wounds sustained by Pennsylvania’s 
industrial army during the last twelve 
months. Strikes and industrial dis- 
turbances are only a temporary stop- 
page of production while industrial 
accidents, most of which are prevent- 
able, either permanently remove the 
workers from industry or maim them 
in such manner as seriously affects 
their efficiency, causing them great 
hardship because of economic reasons 
and affecting their productivity in 
industry which is more responsible 
for a curtailed production than strikes 
and labor controversies can possi- 
bly be. 
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SHatt Lasor Be sy 
Force? 


I am not in accord with those who 
declare that the only method of dealing 
with labor is by a policy of force and 
who expect through this method to 
have labor subscribe to their doctrine 
as a means of establishing industrial 
peace. Their contention for the 
establishment of the so-called open 
shop and secret methods of discrimina- 
tion and black-listing of workers does 
not lead toward the harmony and 
coéperation that should always exist 
between employer and employe. To 
expect that any group of workers can 
give the best that is in them, even 
though they may honestly strive to 
do so under such circumstances, is 
expecting that which is impossible. 
To rule labor by force on the one hand 
and a submission by labor through 
fear on the other create two conflicting 
and opposing forces which cannot be 
reconciled and when those who use 
such methods in dealing with the 
labor problem change to the modern 
idea and recognize the fact that there 
can be no peace or harmony under 
such conditions, then will we have 
reached the stage when the human 


‘method of dealing with labor shall 


replace that of the brutalizing and 
coercive one. 


Tue Price or ExTRAVAGANCE 


At this time when the question of 
the high cost of living and the prof- 
iteer is in the minds of every one— 
labor more than any one else—the 
argument has been brought forward 
by many that the workers, especially, 
have become extravagant in their 
living and if they would produce more 
and consume less this change would 
go far toward relieving the situation. 
We have, it is true, the problem of the 
high cost of living and there is also the 
cost of high living which is a right of 
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the wage earner to have more and 
better things on which to live. In 
pre-war times many families were 
forced to get along without many 
of the commonest necessities which 
affected them physically and otherwise, 
and reflected itself in their inability 
to work and produce the maximum 
required because of a reduced vitality. 
Reports from the New York Board of 
Health and the Board of Education 
show that with all of the boasted 
extravagance and high living of the 
workers, thousands of school children 
are suffering from malnutrition because 
the parents do not obtain a sufficient 
wage to provide nourishing food for 
them. This is a most serious indict- 
ment against the industrial conditions 
of our country and refutes the state- 
ments of those who speak without 
knowledge of facts, as the future men 
and women of industry and other 
walks of life must be drawn largely 
from these underfed and undernour- 
ished children of the overworked and 
underpaid men and women who do 
not receive for their services a suffi- 
cient amount to maintain themselves 
and families at a standard anything 
near that which the American working 
man and his family should enjoy. If 
there is going to be a physically and 
mentally strong and healthy genera- 
tion to follow, that hope lies in the 
safeguarding of the children of the 
present who will be the men and 
women of the future, upon whom 
America will have to depend for its 
national life. 

Anyone who will give thought and 
study to the question of the cost of 
high living and will approach the 
subject with a view of obtaining truth- 
ful information, will have no trouble 
in determining that what was a few 
years ago a luxury is now a common 
necessity. The young man or woman 
in industry, having secured a position 


where they are decently paid for the 
services they render, are now for the 
first time privileged to buy better 
clothing and sometimes jewelry and 
other adornments, more clean and 
wholesome food and enjoy many 
social comforts in the form of amuse- 
ments of various kinds, all of which 
had been denied them in pre-war 
times because of economic conditions. 
Shall we say that they are not entitled 
to these things, they who work, 
produce and give service for the 
compensation they receive, high 
though it may seem to some? If 
they are forced to pay exorbitant 
prices for these comforts that is not 
their fault, it is the fault of the profi- 
teer who charged them far more than 
the commodity was worth. To stop 
buying, which would mean to stop 
consuming, as suggested, and* deprive 
them of these comforts, would also 
stop the wheels of industry, throwing 
many thousands of men and women 
out of employment; so instead of 
being a remedy to help solve the high 
cost of living by curtailing the con- 
sumption of commodities, it would 
intensify and aggravate the situation 
and make conditions even worse than 
they are at the present time. 

I admit that there is a new high 
standard of living created by working 
people which has been criticized as 
the cost of too high living but when 
that high living cost, made high not 
by the workers but by those over 
whom they have no control, is care- 
fully surveyed we find in homes where 
formerly there were no comforts in the 
way of furnishings, decent living 
surroundings or the opportunity for 
educating the children, that there are 
now many of these comforts and 
privileges not previously enjoyed. 
Shall we say that this natural, normal 
and evolutionary development to a 
better standard of life is to be held 
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responsible for the chaotic condition 
from which we have been struggling 
to free ourselves during the past few 
years, or shall we place the blame 
where it rightfully belongs, upon 
those who, under the guise of patriot- 
ism and boasted Americanism and in 
their mad desire to obtain wealth 
and power, would sacrifice every ideal 
and tradition of the nation and all 
that a people could give to make it 
great, without any consideration ex- 
cept one of selfishness and personal 
interests? 

America’s problems are unlike those 
of any other country because of the 
cosmopolitan make-up of its popula- 
tion. Its citizenship largely depends 
upon the foreign races of other coun- 
tries who come here bringing with 
them all of their racial traditions and 
characteristics. They come to us 
expecting to find and enjoy that great 
liberty which their own countries 
have denied them. This foreign mass 
must be made into real American 
citizens, which is a very slow process, 
made more so because they do not 
understand our language and customs. 
Education and opportunity, with 
humane treatment, are the most 


helpful agencies to accomplish this 
purpose. 

There is one feature of this whole 
problem that should stand out more 
prominently than any other and that 
is recognition by all of us of the human 
elements that are so necessary in life. 
It has taken a great world war to make 
us fully understand that human life is 
the most precious thing and must be 
regarded as such. If we ever hope to 
occupy the position before the world 
that the United States must take, 
we must lead the rest of the world in 
all things, the greatest of which is the 
recognition and safeguarding of human 
rights in its truest sense. The human- 
izing influence of a great nation such 
as ours must adopt these basic funda- 
mentals and lead the way for the rest of 
the world to follow, by stabilization 
under governmental protection and 
regulation, so that there shall be less 
danger of future industrial upheavals. 
If these fundamentals are recognized 
by employers as a right of the workers, 
it will go a long way toward creating a 
greater production and curing social 
and industrial unrest. 

We saved the world for democracy, 
now let us save democracy for the 
world. 
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What Is Production? 


By Tuomas Warner Mircue Pa.D. 
Consulting Production Engineer, B. Kuppenheimer & Co., Clothing Manufacturers, Chicago, Ill. 


INTRODUCTORY 


ARLY in the following pages we 
shall answer the above question 
by saying that production consists es- 
sentially of so changing matter in com- 
position, in form and size, in place, in 
time and in possession as to render it 
capable of satisfying the wants of the 
persons who eventually use it; or, as the 
economist would put it, production con- 
sists in the creation of utility—of form, 
place, time and possession utilities. 
Were we to stop there, however, we 
should say little that is of value. There- 
fore, we have conducted the analysis 
and discussion that lead up to this first 
conclusion in such manner as to lay the 
foundation of and lead on to a more 
important result, namely, a statement 
of what is society’s production prob- 
lem—the economic problem. From the 
brief discussion of the characteristics of 
our wants, on the one hand, particu- 
larly the fact that practically they are 
capable of unlimited expansion in vari- 
ety and extent, and, on the other hand, 
of the quite limited extent of our avail- 
able resources in space, time, materi- 
als, equipment and energy, we see that 
society’s production problem is to put 
such space, time, materials, equipment 
and energy as are available to the most 
important uses and to the most effec- 
tive use. 

The purpose of all production is to 
furnish goods with which to satisfy our 
wants. Except for the fact that we all 
have wants, and many of them, which 
can be satisfied only by applying cer- 
tain concrete material articles, there 
would be no necessity, no motive for 
producing these articles, and no indus- 


trial activity. To understand what 
production is, therefore, we must start 
with a brief consideration of our wants. 


Wants—rtHEe Cause or PrRopUCTION 


Many wants have their origin in 
needs. In our bodily activity we burn 
fuel in the muscles, and break down 
tissues. If our bodily activity is to 
continue for long, these tissues must be 
rebuilt, this fuel replenished, energy 
must be restored in our muscles. There 
is need for replenishing material. Cor- 
responding to this is the sensation of 
hunger and the want for foods contain- 
ing certain organic compounds. With- 
out protection, our body temperature 
would be too much lowered, our bodies 
would be subjected to many injuries. 
There is need for bodily protection; 
corresponding to this is a want for 
clothes, shoes, etc. Whether all wants 
originate in needs will be left to the 
psychological economist. 

Each specific want is capable of 
complete satisfaction during any given 
short period. We become hungry; we 
are fed; and the want for food is en- 
tirely removed for the time being. It 
is so with any other specific want that 
we feel at any particular moment. 

But most wants reappear at more or 
less periodic intervals. We satisfy our 
hunger in the morning, only to have 
the job to do over again at noon, and 
again in the evening, day after day. 
We hear enough of a certain song or 
other musical selection on one day only 
to be delighted with it on a later occa- 
sion. The recurrence of wants at more 
or less regular intervals is a familiar 
and important feature of them. 
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While any given want is capable of 
complete satisfaction during any given 
period of time, and is therefore limited 
in extent, the number and variety in 
the kind of wants we are capable of 
feeling seems capable of indefinite ex- 
pansion—unlimited. We have all had 
the experience of wanting some one 
thing—a pair of skates, a bicycle, a 
piano, an automobile—so much that 
we were not aware that there was any- 
thing else in the world worth while. If 
we could only obtain that one thing we 
should be supremely happy and con- 
tent. However, soon after getting it— 
after the novelty had worn off—we dis- 
covered that there were other things 
we wanted. Less important wants 
make themselves felt as soon as the 
more urgent wants are provided for. 
We are never satisfied, no matter how 
much we have. 

If the process of satisfying a want 
did not take time, therefore, our ability 
to consume goods would be indefinitely 
great. There would be no limit to it. 
With most wants, however, the process 
of satisfying them does take time. 
Eating takes time. We can wear only 
one pair of shoes, one set of clothing at 
atime. For this reason the number of 
wants we can satisfy during any given 
period of time, even though we have 
ample means, is limited. 

It is true that we can eat food and 
wear shoes and clothes, enjoy beautiful 
flowers, elegant furniture and a con- 
versation or an orchestra selection at 
the same time. It is true that we can 
furnish our bodies with the kind of 
material needed, appeal to the gusta- 
tory sense and to the aesthetic sense— 
in tasty serving—all in the one article. 
The same article may be both a musical 
instrument and an elegant piece of 
furniture. And the tendency in all 
production is so to prepare each article 
that it will minister to the satisfaction 


of more than one kind of want. Never- 


ree 


theless, our ability to do this is limited, 
and the number and variety of wants 
we can simultaneously attend to and 
satisfy is probably limited. But the 
limit is an elastic one. And few of us 
have ever attained it or had the means 
of attaining it. 

Most wants can be satisfied only by 
applying certain concrete material 
things. Our hunger can be satisfied 
only by our consuming certain specific 
foods. Protection against the elements 
is afforded only by our wearing shoes 
and various articles of clothing, living 
in houses, etc. There are certain ap- 
parent exceptions; for example, our 
desire to hear Caruso and a supporting 
troup sing Pagliacci; but to gratify this 
we must provide the hall, the orchestra 
instruments, yes—and even Caruso 
and his troup. 

These concrete material things— 
called ‘“‘commodities,” articles of 
“wealth,” “economic goods” or simply 
“‘goods”—do not exist or come into 
existence spontaneously as needed or 
desired. They do not spring into exist- 
ence automatically in response to the 
want. They must be “produced.” 


Propuction UTILITIES 


The materials exist somewhere, but 
in disassembled form. They must be 
assembled into the combinations that 
are capable of satisfying these wants. 
In agriculture, horticulture and other 
extractive industries certain plants, 
animals, etc., are grown to build up the 
needed organic compounds. Even 
certain chemical manufacturing indus- 
tries do the same thing; synthetic dyes 
are made; the druggist compounds 
various drugs in certain proportions in 
filling a prescription. The materials 
must also be put into the right size and 
shape for satisfying wants. The wood 
must be converted into a chair, table, 
flagpole; the steel and bone into a pen- 
knife; the wool into suits of clothes; 
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the kernel of the palm nut into buttons 
and soon. This work is said to create 
form utility. 

Oranges in California, collars in 
Troy, N. Y., pen-knives in Sheffield, 
England, cameras in Rochester, N. Y., 
are of no use to me in Chicago. They 
must be transported to the places occu- 
pied by the persons who want them. 
Transportation whether long or short, 
is said to create place utility. 

Potatoes harvested in September and 
October will be of no use for satisfying 
hunger in January or May, cotton 
gathered in December will be of no 
avail for making clothing in March or 
June, unless preserved in the mean- 
time. 

They must be stored until the time 
at which they are wanted. Storage is 
said to create time utility. 

Finally, in order that the orange, the 
pair of shoes, the house, the motor 
boat may satisfy my wants, I must 
have possession of them so that I can 
apply them; I can eat the first, put on 
the second, get into the third or fourth. 
Giving me this possession by sale, lease 
or otherwise is said to create possession 
utility. 

Form utility, place utility, time util- 
ity, possession utility are not really 
different utilities. They are merely 
successive phases of the whole process 
of providing me with an article that is 
capable of satisfying one of my wants. 

In its broader sense, production con- 
sists of all those activities the purpose 
of which is to combine the chemical 
elements into the right combinations 
or substances; to convert these into 
the right forms and sizes and put them 
into packages that preserve them and 
are convenient for handling; to trans- 
port these goods to the places where 
needed; to preserve them until the time 
of need; and to deliver them to the 
persons who want them. Production 
consists of all those activities that 


create form utilities, place utilities, time 
utilities, and possession utilities. 


Direct AND INpiREcT PRODUCTION 


In every day language, however, we 
probably confine the meaning of the 
term production largely to the first case. 
We ordinarily think of the farmers, the 
miners, the fishers, the manufacturers, 
as producing. We do not ordinarily 
think of the railroad, the warehouse 
and particularly the wholesaler and 
retailer as producing. Yet, since in 
our modern economic organization, 
each performs a necessary service— 
constitutes a necessary link in the 
process chain by which we are provided 
with want-satisfying goods—it is diffi- 
cult to see where a logical distinction 
can be made. 

In the production process energy is 
applied to materials. Animal or me- 
chanical energy is applied in moving 
the plow through or the harrow over 
the ground, in moving the seed into 
the ground, in gathering the crop. 
Human, animal or mechanical energy 
is applied in the factory in removing 
the seed from the cotton, in spinning 
the cotton into yarn, weaving it into 
cloth or knitting it into garments; in 
feeding wheat through a mill and 
grinding it and separating it into flour, 
bran, middlings and shorts; in mixing 
flour and other materials, making them 
up into loaves, cakes, and so on and 
baking them; in transporting these 
things from place to place; in building 
the warehouses and other places in 
which materials are stored. All changes 
of form and place are accomplished 
only by applying energy to materials. 

This energy may be that stored up 
in the muscles of human beings, in the 
muscles of animals. It may be applied 
through simple tools such as the axe, 
the hammer, the saw, the sled or wagon, 
or through more complicated trans- 
mitting mechanism—machines—such 
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as the treadmill, the sewing machine; 
or it may be the energy stored up in 
wood, peat, coal, petroleum, or the 
waterfall and applied through compli- 
cated machines. In olden days it was 
mostly animal and human energy. 
The progress of scientific discovery, 
invention and the industrial arts has 
more and more substituted mechanical 
for human and animal energy as the 
driving force in industry. 

Nature is applying energy to mate- 
rials in all her processes. Sunlight and 
heat are forms of energy that apply 
themselves to the elements of the soil 
and air and cause plant life to grow and 
store up energy. Sunheat falls upon 
the surface waters and stores up the 
energy in the clouds. This is released 
in the rain, which wears away the 
earth’s surface, forms into streams and 
wears creases in the earth’s surface, 
creates waterfalls, wears away the rock 
and carries away surface material and 
deposits it in new places, sometimes 
enriching the soil, as in the overflows 
of the Nile and the Mississippi, some- 
times carrying the material out to sea. 
Water sinking into the earth’s interior 
in obedience to gravity takes up heat 
energy from the interior, dissolves min- 
erals along its course, and coming into 
fissures near the surface where the 
energy is released, deposits gold, iron, 
lead and so on. 

But left to herself, little of nature’s 
work would result in articles capable of 
satisfying men’s wants. So far as our 
purposes are concerned, nature’s com- 
binations are haphazard. Production 
involves one other important element. 
This is intelligent planning and direc- 
tion. The application of energy to 


materials must be planned and directed 
if want-satisfying goods are to be pro- 
duced in any but meagre amounts. ' 
Intelligence must anticipate that cer- 
tain wants will be felt during the next 
season, or year or decade or generation, 


must decide which ones to provide for 
and what proportions, must choose the 
materials, plan the processes—the ap- 
plication of energy,—indeed, in the per- 
formance of each process must plan 
the application of the energy and direct 
it. 

This planning and direction, always 
an indispensable function in connection 
with each process, is coming more and 
more to be the main function of the 
human factor in industry, and the 
application of muscular energy in the 
processes is becoming more and more a 
mere incidental function, such as push- 
ing and pulling levers, pushing buttons 
to start and stop machines, guiding 
materials, etc. 

Production is carried on then by in- 
telligently planned and directed appli- 
cation of energy to materials. But our 
productive capacity is limited. It is 
limited because our productive re- 
sources—our available materials, our 
available energy, our available direct- 
ing intelligence—are limited. 

There may be unlimited material in 
the universe. We, however, are on the 
surface of the earth. Our material is 
limited to the stock that we have al- 
ready accumulated and to that which 
we have made accessible by bringing 
the earth’s surface under cultivation, 
by opening up mineral resources, etc. 
As time passes we shall make more 
available by subduing more of the 
earth’s surface, discovering and open- 
ing up more mineral deposits, but even 
the whole earthly supply is limited 
were it all available. 

There may be unlimited energy in 
the universe. But only that which is 
available here on the earth’s crust is of 
any use to us in production. And this, 
during any specific day, week, month, 
year, is a definitely limited quantity. 
It is limited to the solar heat and light 
that falls upon our agricultural areas, 
to the wind that strikes our sails and 
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windmills, to the water power that we 
have harnessed, to the wood, peat and 
coal that we have already delivered to 
our power plants or that we shall 
deliver in the ordinary course of events, 
to the natural gas passing through our 
pipes. It is further limited by the 
amount and kind of facilities that we 
have already accumulated—the power 
plants, the machines that we have al- 
ready created and set up—for its ap- 
plication in productive work. As time 
goes on and we continue to apply a 
portion of this available energy and 
these available materials to the pro- 
duction of more of such machines, such 
power plants, to the harnessing of more 
waterpower, and so on—as society 
continues to save—we shall increase 
the amount of materials and energy 
available for future productive pur- 
poses. As scientific discovery and in- 
vention proceed we shall obtain com- 
mand over more forms of energy and a 
greater fund (or flow) of it, and shall 
have more effective means of applying 
it. But even then we shall not have 
actual command of an unlimited sup- 
ply of energy or materials. It will 
simply be a greater amount than is now 
at our command. 

Here we encounter the economic di- 
lemma. Our capacity to produce goods 
is limited. Our capacity to feel wants, 
our capacity to consume goods is very 
large—so large as to entirely outrun 
our capacity to provide for them— 
practically unlimited. 

The economic consequences are very 
important and far reaching. We can- 
not have enough to satisfy all wants. 
No matter whether the products of 
industry are equally or unequally 
divided, no matter whether we have 
private competitive, private monopo- 
listic or socialistic industry, we cannot 
produce enough to satisfy all the wants 
of all the people. Therefore we have 
two important problems: 


The first problem is to so divide our 
available productive resources among 
the various lines of production as to 
provide for the various wants in proper 
proportion—so as not to provide for 
unimportant wants at the expense of 
more important ones; not to provide 
for any want, relatively important or 
unimportant, beyond the point at 
which it becomes less important than 
is some other want to the provision of 
which available resources could be 
diverted. Imagine a starving man 
spending his money on a theatrical 
performance instead of food. Picture 
the feelings of the tired, not-too-well 
nourished, clothed and housed pedes- 
trian multitude when they see a. pam- 
pered, beribboned poodle taking an 
airing in a passing Pierce-Arrow. 

Any person’s capacity for consuming 
any one specific kind of article is lim- 
ited. My capacity for consuming po- 
tatoes is narrowly limited. The capac- 
ity of the whole population to consume 
the one specific kind of article is simi- 
larly limited. And, indeed, long before 
its limit is reached the question will 
arise whether something else is not 
more desirable. Consequently, it is 
possible to have over production of one 
kind of article, or of a few kinds. 
Over production really means that the 
proportions in which the various arti- 
cles are produced are not the same as 
the proportions in which they are 
valued and demanded. Those pro- 
duced in greater proportion to others 
than is demanded are over produced; 
the prices they can command do not 
make their production profitable. But 
at the same time other commodities, 
by virtue of that very fact, are “‘ under- 
produced”; their prices make their 
production unusually profitable. While 
thus there can be (relative) over pro- 
duction in a few lines, there cannot be 
a general over production of all com- 
modities. Consequently, if our pro- 
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ductive resources are properly appor- 
tioned among all lines of production 
there is demand for every resource, 
every ounce or hour of labor. It is not 
true, therefore, that there is only a 
limited amount of work to be done. 
There is practically no limit to the 
demand for labor. Idleness is merely 
a sign that our productive resources 
are not properly apportioned among 
the various industries. 

The second problem is to use the 
materials and energy that are available 
in the most effective manner possible— 
so as to get the greatest possible 
amount of want-satisfying goods per 
day, per week, per month, per annum 
in their use. While, with the limited 
amount of materials and energy at our 
command we cannot fully provide for 
every want of every person, neverthe- 
less, we can and do make a greater or 
smaller provision for them according 
as we use these resources more or less 
effectively. Materials can be used eco- 
nomically or wasted. Energy can be 
applied effectively or ineffectively—it 
can be expended in doing only work that 
contributes to that purpose; that which 
is done, whether useful or useless, can 
be done in such a manner as to con- 
sume the minimum amount of energy 
or in such manner as to waste precious 
energy. Recently, the writer found in 
a certain shop that three-fourths of the 
work being done in a certain operation 
did not contribute to the desired result, 
that it was wasted effort. 

Most wants recur in time. All pro- 
duction consumes time. Therefore, 
time must also be economized, but time 
also can be used effectively or ineffec- 
tively according to how well productive 
activities are planned and controlled. 
All productive activities, all storage, 
occupy space. And the space at our 
command is also limited and must be 


economized. Space also can be effec- 
tively or ineffectively used according 
to how its use is planned and con- 
trolled. Organization, planning and 
control—the intelligence factor—are 
necessary for the effective use of avail- 
able space, of available man and ma- 
chine time as well as of available energy 
and materials. 


Production managers are wont to - 


speak of “productive” and “unpro- 
ductive” labor. By “unproductive 
labor” they mean the sweepers, the 
instructors, the inspectors, the foremen, 
the clerks—workers whose work does 
not register itself directly in an ad- 
vancement of the product toward its 
completion. But planning and direct- 
ing and instructing and inspecting and 
sweeping are necessary to efficient pro- 
duction. Without them there would be 
less product or no product. To the 
extent that they are necessary they 
are just as productive as is the labor 
that “impinges directly on the prod- 
uct.” Better terms, as was long ago 
pointed out by the accountants, are 
“direct” and “indirect” labor. The 
only “unproductive” labor is labor 
that is ill-spent, labor that is wasted. 

The problem of production, then, is 
to so organize, plan and control the 
application of the limited available 
energy to the limited available mate- 
rial in the limited available space, at our 
disposal, so correlated in time with 
reference to the occurrence of our 
wants, as to make the greatest possible 
provision for the satisfaction of those 
wants. And this application of energy 
to material in space and time—these 
productive processes—assembles mate- 
rials into the right combinations, puts 
them into the right forms and sizes, 
moves them to the right places and 
makes them available at the right time 
to satisfy these wants. 
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The Philosophy of the Restriction of Output 


By Leon Arpzrooni 
New School of Social Research, New York City 


N arecent market letter issued by a 
prominent business house the fol- 


- lowing statement occurs in connection 


with a survey of current economic 
conditions: “The most important of 
the favorable factors are the world 
shortage of goods, the present low 
prices of investment securities and 
the expenditure of the greatest wage 
fund ever received by a nation’s 
workers.” Another high authority 
on present-day business conditions 
remarks with significant nonchalance: 
“The war consumed more men, more 
food, more clothing and more raw 
and wrought material than all the 
wars since 1760, though it left the 
United States richer than ever be- 
fore.”” To substantiate this opinion 
he adduces a statistical array of a few 
score thousand war millionaires and 
the present estimated per capita 
wealth of the United States. 


Tue Ossect or Restrictinc 


Under the régime of money and 
price economy such factors as “the 
world shortage of goods” or “the 
expenditure of the greatest wage 
fund” are familiar concepts as evi- 
dences of business prosperity and 
national welfare. The primary pur- 
pose in modern business and industrial 
activity is merchandising—buying 
and selling with a view to securing as 
wide a margin of net money returns 
above cost as possible. As a result it 
often happens that a superabundance 
of merchantable goods is inconsistent 
with business success which is invari- 
ably measured in terms of net price 
returns. Over-production is the night- 
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mare of business and though the 
children of common folks may starve 
for want of a sufficient supply of milk, 
as a matter of sound business policy 
it is better not to have too much 
milk to sell than to have enough milk 
to drink.' 

Restriction of output and limita- 
tion of supply of goods are normal 
and legitimate phenomena in business. 
In fact, the life of modern business 
enterprise depends on such perform- 
ances. The established governments 
sanction these practices and the courts 
protect the practitioners. In _ its 
stricter and more technical applica- 
tion, however, “restriction of output” 
refers not to the business man’s method 
of monopoly control with a view to 
profitable merchandising; it has ref- 
erence rather to the trade union policy 
of interference with the processes and 
guidance of production with a view 
to standardizing the volume of em- 
ployment and the rate of remunera- 
tion of the wage workers. Regarded 


According to the newspapers, the milk 
distributors in New York memorialized the 
milk producers last winter to the effect that the 
already scant supply of milk in New York was 
too abundant, and that in order to make profit- 
able sales it would be necessary to reduce the 
supply of milk still further. There was too 
much milk to sell but not enough to drink. 
Perhaps a more typical illustration of the same 
point is the sharp protest and rebuke with which 
the Chicago meat packers assailed the Army 
and Navy departments which recently released 
vast stores of meats to relieve the acute short- 
age and to afford a brief respite from the high 
price of meat with the result that the Army and 
Navy supplies of meat were either withdrawn 
from the domestic market or bought by the 
protesting packers. Obviously, there was too 
much meat to sell but not enough to go around, 
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in this light, “restriction of output” 
is a phenomenon im the modern in- 
dustrial system which presupposes a 
high degree of organization of material 
and mechanical equipment and an 
equally highly organized group of 
workers subject to collective discipline 
and governed by common standards 
of work and working conditions. 

As a phenomenon operating within 
the framework of modern industrial 
system the working-class method of 
“restriction of output” is a habit of 
thought acquired through contact 
with the discipline of modern business 
enterprise which imposes on all that 
come under its influence the necessity 
of getting without serving. In modern 
Christendom men do not go into busi- 
ness “for their health,’’ nor do they 
seek out employment to fashion and 
produce goods. The purpose of work 
is to get wages as the purpose of busi- 
ness is to “make money.” By the 
test of money and prices, scarcity of 
product and shortage of labor are 
blessings without disguise, since the 
one condition is good for business, 
and the other, good for the workers. 
Through the magic of the price system 
the loss of one is the gain of another 
and the hunger and destitution of the 
multitude is transformed into private 
profits and higher prices, so that 
business profits and prosperity are 
not necessarily synonymous with 
national exuberance or welfare of the 
masses. On the contrary, private 
gain and national grandeur feed on 
the misery and privation of the public.” 


*“The contrast—which does not become 
blurred by familiarity with detail, but on the 
contrary becomes more vivid as the outlines 
are filled in—the contrast between the prosper- 
ity, on the one hand, of the most prosperous 
of all the communities of our western civiliza- 
tion, with its vast natural resources, the gener- 
ous fostering of government, the human energy, 
the technical development, the gigantic tonnage 
of the mines and mills, the enormous capital of 


Conversely, to secure a tolerable 
measure of comfort and contentment 
for the large masses often involves 
heavy private losses and often the 
sacrifice of business solvency; for 
example, it is becoming more and 
more evident in these times of re- 
version (“reconstruction”) that the 
degree of success or failure of the 
war-time food, fuel, and railway ad- 
ministrations was in direct propor- 
tion to the degree of sacrifice of or 
subservience to the interests of private 
business. The efficient transportation 
of troops and war materials, for in- 
stance, was made possible only at the 
cost of handsome railway receipts 
which resulted from the elimination 
of cross freights and the embargo on 
luxurious private trains and cars, not 
to mention the enforced retirement 
from their cynosures of the bewilder- 
ing multitude of railroad presidents 
and office holders. On the other 
hand, the case of a young deputy 
fuel administrator in one of the larger 
middle western states serves as an 
object lesson, illustrating the extreme 
risk and hazard of an absolute and 
conscientious subordination of busi- 
ness profits to community welfare 
which came to be professed as a rule 
of conduct during the war. In this 
instance it happened that a large coal 
operator, who was at the time serv- 
ing his country for a dollar a year, 
was more interested in an exclusive 
market for winter vegetables which 
required the use of several carloads of 
coal than in transportation of troops 
and war equipment. The young fuel 
administrator, by the scrupulous but 
indiscreet application of war-time rules 
governing the distribution of coal, 


which the bank balances afford an indication; 
and on the other hand, the neglect of life, of 
health, of physical vigor, even of industrial 
efficiency of the individual” (worker). Pitts- 
burgh Survey, pp. 3-4. 
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prevented the diversion of several 
carloads of coal for such a purpose, 
though to the operator the coal for 
this purpose had a higher market value 
than the comfort of the east-siders in 
New York or the life of a dough-boy 
in the trenches. The young fuel 
administrator was presently relieved 
of his responsibilities presumably “for 
indiscretion in the conduct of his 
duties” and was drafted into the 


This somewhat disjointed and more 
or less anecdotal recital of incidents 
in the conduct of modern business 
and industry has seemed necessary in 
order to emphasize the distinction 
between money gains and price re- 
turns—the real ends of business and 
industry, on the one hand, and the 
production of goods and _ personal 
services, the supposed ends of busi- 
ness and industrial activity, on the 
other. It would serve no good pur- 
pose here to enter upon a recital of 
the circumstances which have at- 
tended this subversion of the end and 
aim of economic activity. Let it 
suffice to point out that the modern 
conception of welfare in terms of 
price equivalents is so well grounded 
in the habits and practices of modern 
civilization that not only does the 
notion find expression in the daily 
conduct and manner of life of all 
classes of people but that it has also 
been crystallized into one of the fun- 
damental economic doctrines of mod- 
ern times and is to be found in 
articulate form in the _ theoretical 
formulations of the common run of 
economists. 


LIMITATION OF SUPPLY AND INCREASED 
Price 


The fundamental problem in cur- 
rent orthodox economic theory is the 
problem of value and the point of 
departure as well as the final resting 


place of this problem is the theory of 
marginal utility. According to the 
marginal utility theory of value, given 
the human desire for a commodity, 
the utility of the commodity to the 
individual is to be measured by the 
utility of the marginal increment of 
the commodity in question. In the 
nature of the case, the greater the num- 
ber of these increments the lower the 
marginal utility and the lower, there- 
fore, the marginal utility of the com- 
modity to the individual. In other 
words, the greater the scarcity of the ob- 
ject involved the higher the esteem or 
worth in which it is held by the indi- 
vidual. As a further corollary of the 
main proposition it is held that the 
individual’s own estimation of the 
goods constitutes the real income of 
the individual; that is to say, the 
question of the utility of an object 
is a matter for individual estimate and, 
therefore, individual, “subjective” 
psychology. In other words, income 
in the final analysis is “psychic” 
in nature and character. The un- 
avoidable conclusion of the argu- 
ment then is that the less one has of 
goods and services, the greater the 
marginal utility of those goods and 
therefore the greater the individual’s 
“psychic” income. So that whereas 
the common sense view of welfare would 
have it that half a loaf is better than 
none, according to the logic of current 
economic theory fortified by business 
practice, half a loaf is better than one, 
or that the Spanish caballero who 
stinted himself and finally died of 
starvation in order to maintain a 
well-fed and well-groomed door keeper 
is “psychically”’ better off. 
“To man propose this test 

Thy body at its best 

How far can that project thy soul on its lone 

way?” 

* Cf. Fisher Irving, The Nature of Capital and 

Income, Chap. X. 
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As has been intimated more than 
once in the course of this discussion, 
the limitation of supply to enhance the 
price is a normal and legitimate busi- 
ness practice by business men. The 
modern captains of industry—those 
whom “God in his infinite wisdom 


‘has placed to watch over the welfare 


of the community’’—through careful 
training and long experience have 
been emancipated from the notion of 
viewing welfare in any other light than 
that of price equivalents. Recently, 
however, the business method of 
turning an honest penny has affected 
the methods and policy of the work- 
ing classes as well. 

Although the method of the re- 
striction of output has been on the 
trade union statute books as a means 
of standardizing wages and working 
conditions, not until within quite 
recent years has it meant more than 
trade union rules regarding appren- 
ticeship and membership. At the 
present time, restriction of output 
refers to the wide-spread and menacing 
practice of what may be character- 
ized as the “conscientious with- 
drawal of efficiency” by the work- 
ing classes regardless of trade union 
affiliations. It is the art of substi- 
tuting salesmanship for workman- 
ship which the working classes have 
learned from the employers and are 
applying as wage workers. It is the 
strategic manoeuvering of the work- 
ing classes to sell their time and energy 
for the highest price possible. It is 
the policy of enhancing the price of 
labor by limiting the supply. 

Among the many preoccupations 
that beset the mind of the modern 
working man is the belief that, through 
organized effort, the economic and 
social conditions may be altered to 
the advantage or disadvantage of one 
class or another. There exists the 
conviction among the working people 


that the problem of distribution is a 
problem of price manipulation and 
that it is all a matter of human ar- 
rangement rather than the result of 
immutable and pre-existent economic 
laws which bind mankind and out of 
which no one can stir. One method 
of converting a wage bargain to one’s 
advantage in the view of the worker, 
is, therefore, the deliberate and con- 
scious restriction of output. The 
worker's idea of stock watering is to 
dilute one’s labor power by giving less 
service for a stipulated wage. 


Tue Trape Union THEeory 


Another of the business principles 
which the trade unionist is coming 
to appreciate more and more is the 
principle of patrimony or vested 
rights. The institution of private 
ownership is hedged about and pro- 
tected by a legal system of which the 
foundation is presumed to be a bal- 
anced arrangement of rights and obli- 
gations. For the most part, rights 
are of positive character, are imper- 
sonal, and have to do with property; 
obligations are of negative character, 
are personal, and have to do with 
persons. The net outcome of this 
general system of law and ownership 
is that the possessing classes are vested 
with positive rights and with little 
or no obligations, while the dispossessed 
classes are blessed with obligations 
and with little or no rights; for in- 
stance, the law recognizes and en- 
forces the right to the use and en- 
joyment of an item of property by 
the owner. It also recognizes and 
enforces the obligation of persons 
not to interfere with such right but 
the law does not recognize and there- 
fore cannot enforce the right of an 
individual to a livelihood. Liveli- 
hood unless attached to an item of 
property is not a legal right but a 
personal obligation at best. 
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The modern trade union appears 
to have overcome this discrepancy, 
however, by the same logic and pet- 
tifoggery which has invested property 
rights with stability and respectability. 
By way of an offset to the property 
rights of the owning classes, the trade 
unionist invokes the patrimonial rights 
of the worker in his particular trade 
and particular job. Consequently, 
any move whatever, such as innova- 
tions in the processes of production 
and introduction of machinery, which 
disturbs the “established expecta- 
tion” of the worker with respect to 
wages and conditions of employment 
is conceived to be a violation of the 
vested rights of the workers. Simi- 
larly, anyone who has not attained 
his place and position in the trade 
through the regular channels of ap- 
prenticeship and trade-union member- 
ship is regarded as an “imposter” a 
“quack,” and deserves the contumely 
of mankind much the same way as 
one who has come into possession of 
an item of property through deceit 
and thievery. At any rate, it is in this 
light that the trade unionist views 
the situation. 

The trade-union theory of vested 
rights and the less articulate but more 
formidable theory of “conscientious 
withdrawal of efficiency”’ operate to 
“restrict output” and “retard prog- 
ress.” But modern trade unionism 
partakes of the nature of business 
enterprise which implies that its mem- 
bers are more interested in wages— 
price per hour, per day, per week— 
than in output of goods—tons and 
yards per day, per week, per month. 

Modern industry is controlled and 
managed by a small group of the 
propertied class who are at no time 
and at no point in contact in anyway 
with the mechanical and _ technical 
processes of production but who, 
nevertheless, are secured in their use 


and abuse of the usufruct of the in- 
dustrial system; that is to say, the 
managers of modern industry and 
the guardians of the community’s 
welfare are in the position of absentee 
owners without responsibility to God 
and without obligation to man. 

So long as the working population ° 
remains in blissful ignorance of the 
magic potency of business principles 
to make something out of nothing, 
the community may be tolerably as- 
sured a safe margin of subsistence, 
despite the continuous interference 
and pestering of business men with 
processes of production. But with the 
taste of the fruit from the tree of 
knowledge the working classes are 
gradually assuming the rdle of ab- 
sentee workers and are falling in the 
position of irresponsible agents in 
emulation of the absentee owners and 
their irresponsible principles. Under 
these conditions, notwithstanding the 
unlimited natural resources and the 
unprecedented advance in the arts 
of industry, the existence and welfare 
of modern civilized communities is 
likely to become precarious. 

All the while the disinclination on 
the part of the wage earners to produce 
anything but wages grows with a 
growing distrust of their well-wishers 
—the employing classes, the social 
uplifters, and the reformers, and so 
long as the price system endures 
there seems to be no help for it. 
Moreover, the practice of “conscien- 
tious withdrawal of efficiency,’’ en- 
gendered and stimulated by modern 
business principles, is likely to be- 
come habitual and enduring even to 
the disappearance of the narrowest 
margin of production over cost. On 
the other hand, the  trade-union 
theory of the workman’s patrimony 
in his trade and position is not likely 
to prove of serious consequence, since 
new inventions and mechanical re- 
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finements are destined to render 
nugatory and obsolete the “skill, 
judgment and dexterity”’ of any one 
worker in relation to another upon 
which rests the trade-union theory of 
vested rights. So that with the grad- 
ual disappearance of the distinction 
between skilled and unskilled trade, the 
conventional rules regarding appren- 
ticeship and trade union membership 
are most likely to be discarded. 

Allowance is to be made, of course, 
for the extension of such devices as 
scientific engineering, bonus systems, 
welfare work, educational and_phil- 
anthropic adventures and the like, 
to, keep the industrial system in re- 
pair, and it may well be that some 
device may yet be found to preserve 
the price system and at the same time 
meet the bewildering demands of an 
increasing standard of living through- 
out the civilized world. At best, the 
devices hitherto tried cannot be said 
to have met with anything like a 
crowning success. Of these devices, 
scientific management and efficiency 
engineering gave perhaps the great- 
est promise, but these devices have so 
far worked to the greater advantage 
of the employing classes—at least, so 
the workers think—and to that extent 
they have failed to enlist the codp- 
erative support of the workers. 

More recently a new psychology, 
the psychology of the working classes, 
has created considerable excitement 
even among intelligent and sober- 
minded people as promising to solve 
the problems of modern industry and 
to speed production. Briefly 
stated, the new psychology proceeds 
on the assumption that the mental 
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processes of the working classes must 
be studied with a view to discovering 
the evils which ail them and subse- 
quently to set them right. The in- 
dustrial problem in this view of the 
case resolves itself into one of mental 
attitudes. The thing to do, then, 
is to induce in the workman the proper 
mental attitude. 


“The mind in its own place 
Can make a hell of heaven and heaven of hell.” 


Wuart 1s Propuction 


Production is as much a question 
of what to produce as it is a question 
of the amount to produce. Under 
the system of money and prices this 
question becomes irrelevant, since 
the same pecuniary test is applied to 
the questions of what to produce and 
of how much to produce. Produc- 
tion is production of price returns— 
“proceeds.”” Any economic activity 
whatever that falls short of a favor- 
able balance in terms of price, by that 
much falls short of being productive.‘ 
Restriction of output is productive 
by the test of modern business prin- 
ciples. It is hallowed by- time and 
sanctified by usage. It may, there- 
fore, require something more than 
the pursuasive eloquence of pulpiteers 
or the skillful legerdemain of the so- 
called psychologists to induce the 
working classes to high thinking and 
right feeling in order to rescue and 
rehabilitate the “instinct of work- 
manship.”” Just now, under the 
system of price and business enter- 
prise the path of least resistance leads 
in another direction. 


*Cf. Davenport, H. J. Economics of Enter- 
prise, Chap. IX. 
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A Labor Attitude Toward Production—An English 
Point of View 


By W. A. AppLEeTron 


Secretary, General Federation of Trade Unions (English) 
President, International Federation of Trade Unions 


AT do we mean by labor? 

What is the aim of production? 
Is maximum production injurious to 
the workers? 

One has only to read the newspapers, 
to listen to the political orators or to 
study the origin and aims of strikes to 
realize how confusedly and how care- 
lessly most men think about these 
questions. Are the common concep- 
tions concerning them justified? When 
we speak of labor do we consciously 
mean only that manual labor employed 
upon a piece of metal or a piece of 
wood? When we think of production 
do we consider only its effect upon 
those profits which can be stated in 
cash percentages? Do we really regard 
maximum production as_ necessarily 
creating an unemployed and devital- 
ized proletariat. 


Waar 1s Lasor? 


What is labor? The answer given 
by the Marxian socialist is euphonic 
but not convincing. Grandiloquently 
he replies that labor is the source of all 
wealth. Is it? There are people who 
think that the Almighty had little to 
do with the creation of wealth. Un- 
less the geologists and the physiogra- 
phists are altogether wrong, he preceded 
the capitalist, the miner, the brick- 
maker, the carpenter, and even the 
agriculturalist. The Marxian is wrong, 
of course. Labor is the operating 
force rather than the source or creative 
agency. This is proved by the exist- 
ence, in different parts of the world, 
of immense reserves of wealth which 


neither capital nor labor have yet 
touched. 

The exact definition of a term which 
includes infinite possibilities is difficult. 
He who essays definition may involve 
himself in a morass. In making the 
attempt, I fully realize the danger. 
Definition, however, is necessary if 
clarity is to be obtained. 

It appears to me that labor is that 
inventive, initiative, constructive and 
manipulative capacity which, applied 
to materials, conditions and require- 
ments, extracts, makes and distributes 
those things which are essential to 
human existence, enlightenment and 
happiness. 

Such a definition may be imperfect, 
but it takes cognizance of the inventive 
labor of a Watts or an Edison, and 
the efforts. of those who conceive 
businesses, provide capital, erect build- 
ings, organize manipulative and tech- 
nical personnel, and discover and ex- 
ploit markets. It provides also a niche 
for technical staffs, for salesmen and 
agents. It recognizes manual labor, 
both skilled and unskilled, whether it 
is employed in fashioning materials 
or distributing them. It does not 
ignore the possibility of extending 
credit to that political effort which 
keeps open, or should keep open, 
national and international highways 
and opportunities. 

This conception of labor immediately 
challenges many popularly accepted 
theories. It also invites comparison 
as to value and remuneration. 
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A Lasor Artirupe Towarp PropuctTion 


Tue Manuat WorkKER 


Should each factor in the scheme of 
production be treated equally? If 
there is differentiation, in whose favor 
should it operate? Should the in- 
ventor, the capitalist, the organizer 
or the manual worker have preference? 
Each will answer these questions ac- 
cording to his understanding and his 
circumstances. To me it seems just 
that the manual worker should be 
favorably placed; that his share of 
the profits of production should be 
generous and assured, and that his 
social obligations, to his family and 
to his fellows, should be recognized 
when his share is determined. 

There is one eternal and immutable 
stipulation. The manual worker must 
produce value in return for the value 
he receives. Whether his share is paid 
in wages or in goods is immaterial to 
the question. He must replace this 
share by producing what will balance 
his personal account, replace waste, 
provide reserves, and maintain the 
state. If the manual laborer, coéper- 
ating with his fellow laborers, does 
these four things, the face value of the 
wages he receives and the hours he 
works are of little moment. He can 
have a hundred pounds per day for a 
two-hour day, provided the value of 
the hundred pounds to the commu- 
nity is produced. 

Everything depends upon produc- 
tion. Standards of living cannot be 
raised, nor can existence be main- 
tained unless mankind accepts this 
contention. Eloquence, rhetoric or 
legislative action, whether acting sep- 
arately or collectively, cannot make 
the corn grow or build houses, or feed 
children or clothe humanity. Only 
working and thinking can provide the 
things essential to life and comfort. 
The degrees may differ, but the fact 
remains constant. 
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Manual workers will individually 
admit this, but there is no mistaking 
their fear of the effects of what has 
been described as over-production. 
To this they have been taught to at- 
tribute under-employment and pov- 
erty. Produce too much and capital 
has no further use for us, is the phrase 
with which they defend “ca’ canny.” 


Dors Over-Propuction CausE 
UNEMPLOYMENT? 


Is it true that over-production 
creates unemployment? Has _ there 
ever been over-production of those 
things mankind really needs? Have 
we really produced too many houses, 
too many boots, too much food? Are 
we not rather confusing production 
with capacity to purchase? Shoe- 
makers have been walking about un- 
employed while their children went to 
school barefooted. Garment workers 
frequented the Labor Exchange while 
their children were ill-clothed, and 
other occupations were similarly suffer- 
ing. If the consumers, who are the 
whole people, had been able to buy, 
there would have been no unemploy- 
ment. 

Here lies the great danger of today. 
Taxation, imperfect methods, human 
misunderstandings have increased the 
cost of production and correspondingly 
decreased the capacity to purchase. 
The extent of this decrease is not yet 
apparent. Reserves have been en- 
croached upon, currency has been 
inflated and credit has been exploited 
in the vain hope of escaping the fact. 
These devices have clothed the problem 
as with a mist but they have left it 
unsolved. It can only be solved by 
all the men who work facing economic 
facts and combining to produce what 
all men need. 

Can they do this safely? Will those 
who conceive, organize and capitalize 
do their parts? Will they adopt meth- 
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ods of production which give maxi- 
mum results in goods or services with 
minimum strains upon men and wom- 
en? Will they arrange that the 
industries for which they are responsi- 
ble shall bear the cost of accident, of 
sickness and of unemployment, which 
under any scheme must sometimes 
be unavoidable, as for example when 
changes of method are introduced, 
or changing demands necessitate 
changed commodities? 

There is plenty of idle talk about 
the remuneration of capital. This 
arises partly from the habit of adver- 
tising profits and interring losses. 
One hears often of the fortunes made 
but seldom of the fortunes lost. 
There is the added error of stating 
profits in aggregates instead of in per- 
centages of capital employed. 

Capital does, however, sometimes 
receive remuneration out of all pro- 
portion to the service it renders. 
Sometimes it is foresight which makes 
these larger profits; sometimes it is 


sheer luck. In either case, the effect 
upon the imagination of the mass is a 
bad one. 

To remove misunderstanding and 
to secure immediate productive re- 
sults should be the aims of every man 
interested in human well-being. Ri- 
valry and antagonism between manual 
workers and other workers and capital 
must be replaced by that intelligent 
understanding which comes from joint 
and honest handling of difficult prob- 
lems. 

The alternative is famine and suffer- 
ing such as the world has not yet seen. 
Not only will the area and numbers 
involved be greater, but the people 
are more nervously developed and 
consequently less able to bear calam- 
ity. It has been an appreciation of 
this danger which has led me to ignore 
the personal danger, and during the 
past five years to point out the futility 
of nominal wages, and while pleading 
for a fair day’s pay, to insist upon a 
fair day’s work. 
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Labor and Production! 


By Horace B. Drury 
Formerly of the Department of Economics and Sociology, Ohio State University 


HE desire to achieve something is 
one of the most deep-rooted of 
human instincts. How keenly every 
normal man, whether he be a million- 
aire or governor, or one of the masses of 
men whom one passes on the street, or 
meets at some public gathering—how 
keenly every normal man rises in spirit 
at the thought that he has personally 
accomplished something, or that he has 
himself had some substantial part in 
doing that which he or others consider 
to be clever, or well done. To bring to 
pass that which he has set out to do, to 
overcome in triumph some private— 
or better yet a public—obstacle, the 
ordinary man will often undergo seri- 
ous deprivation; and, it may be, strug- 
gle on for years without wholly giving 
athing up. But if finally he is success- 
ful, the whole struggle will be looked 
back on as a great event and a great 
pleasure. 

It is, therefore, only by a strange per- 
versity of things that a large proportion 
of the people who work today find them- 
selves compelled to neglect one of their 
most natural human instincts, and 
spend their lives in doing that in which 
they have little or no interest. It 
would indeed be the greatest gain that 
could possibly come to labor for it to 
find some way in which it might have a 
part in that great effort for the pro- 
duction of goods, for which industry 
exists and in which labor’s body is al- 
ready engaged. For labor would then, 
in fact, be free; industry would be its 


1 Reprinted from the March, 1920, issue of 
the American Federationist, by permission of 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


enterprise; men would go to work with 
the idea of accomplishing something 
instead of because they were driven. 
Work would have more of that spirit 
in which union officials direct their 
own organizations; in which house 
owners improve and beautify their own 
grounds; or in which big industrial 
leaders plan for the development of 
large ventures. More than this, labor 
would be working clearly in the service 
of society; it would have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that like the soldier 
in battle or the friend who lends a help- 
ing hand, it was contributing to the 
welfare and progress of the world and 
could expect as much from all others. 
The infusion into industry of the 
spirit of codperation instead of that of 
conflict; the creation of such conditions 
that men may find a great satisfaction 
in pitching in and helping things along 
rather than feel themselves impelled to 
hold back is not a simple matter. Cir- 
cumstances not of labor’s making are 
chiefly responsible for the present la- 
mentable situation by which the wills 
of the people who make up the rank 
and file have been so generally turned 
against the wills of the people who nor- 
mally should lead. But the responsi- 
bility for present conditions is not the 
matter of chief consequence. The im- 
portant question is: How may matters 
be remedied, and, in fact, improyed? 
It must be granted that the issues 
which have arisen between labor and 
its employers are very real ones; but, 
even while labor continues: to protect 
with all the vigor in its power the spe- 
cial interests of its members, there are, 
we believe, certain very definite steps 
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which labor itself might well take 
towards winning for itself greater recog- 
nition as a co-partner in production. 

The first essential question that rises 
in this connection concerns the extent 
to which a definite trade union move- 
ment such as the American Federation 
of Labor would be justified in throwing 
itself into a campaign for greater pro- 
duction. To dispose satisfactorily of 
this matter, it will be advisable to re- 
call briefly the origin of the labor move- 
ment and draw a few conclusions with 
respect to underlying motives, aims, 
and logical lines of development. 


Tue Mopern Lasor Movement 


The real nature of the modern labor 
movement, and what it may normally 
be expected to do, will best be under- 
stood if it be considered that the labor 
movement is, in origin and funda- 
mental tendencies, a reaction against 
the too strictly mechanical and profit- 
making conception of industry, almost 
universally adhered to not so long ago. 

Owing to the epoch-making inven- 
tions and intensive business enterprise 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, the comparatively simple life of 
earlier periods had, by the middle of 
the nineteenth century, practically 
disappeared. _In its place there was 
fast rising the dazzling modern world 
of towering cities and pulsating fac- 
tories, of far-flung systems of transpor- 
tation and communication, and a myr- 
iad of mechanical inventions. The 
rapidity of the growth of this great 
new structure was largely due to the 
completeness with which individuals 
were allowed to seek their own ends, 
and the singleness of purpose with 
which the powers of science were 
brought to bear upon whatever proj- 
ect was once decided on. Unfortu- 
nately, the great mechanical improve- 
ments of the new age and the unheard 
of piling up of wealth were not, for the 


most part, based on any systematic 
study of what society or human nature 
really required. On the contrary, it 
was rather the typical thing for an 
engineer, thinking only of attaining 
some mechanical end, to construct a 
tool or a system of production which 
was in itself little less than hideous, or 
for a business man, thinking only of 
profits, to attempt the enslavement or 
exploitation of large numbers of his 
fellow men. In a word, in spite of the 
unprecedented brilliance of our modern 
civilization, it has been and still is 
filled with much waste and misery, with 
much effort that helps one man but 
injures another, with a lamentable lack 
of teamwork and codperation. 

It may be said that it was owing to a 
widespread loss of confidence in the 
sufficiency of the old theory that each 
individual should work only for himself 
that the modern labor movement arose. 
The basic philosophy of this movement 
holds that, instead of each person 
fighting only for himself, men should 
organize and coéperate so as to attain 
by direct and conscious, rather than 
by roundabout means, the betterment 
of their condition and the enrichment 
of their common life. Instead of first 
raising the question as to how an 
individual or an industry might make 
profits, or as to how some special me- 
chanical end might be accomplished— 
as was the rule during the last century 
—the organized labor movement holds 
that the first thought of men should be 
for the basic needs and desires of man- 
kind; and the second consideration 
should be, how may these wants and as- 
pirations be most directly and speedily 
attained. 

There are, of course, a great many 
things both good and bad that might 
be set down with regard to the more 
particular beliefs and principles that 
have at times guided all or a part of 
labor’s leaders. But granting that this 
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is the essential spirit, as opposed to the 
more or less changing tactics that have 
underlain the development of the or- 
ganized labor movement, the proposi- 
tion would seem to be self-evident that 
there are just three distinct roads along 
which labor may effectively and consis- 
tently advance in its effort to attain 
what are, in fact, its main eads. 

The first possible avenue of advance 
for the labor movement may be de- 
scribed as the more abundant produc- 
tion of material goods. It goes without 
saying that labor will not be satisfied 
until its own people are able to enjoy 
many of the comforts and luxuries now 
obtainable only by the rich and well- 
to-do. But the standard of consump- 
tion of the many cannot be raised 
anywhere near that of the few unless 
production is maintained and is, in 
fact, very greatly increased. 

* The second basic need of labor, and 
the one most generally recognized, is 
that at least a proper share of the goods 
which are produced must go to the 
actual workers. This proposition is 
also so obvious that merely to mention 
it is to demonstrate its truth. It has 
already been noted that one great fail- 
ure of modern civilization has been the 
extent to which large masses of people 
have failed to share as they should have 
shared in the general progress and pros- 
perity. The labor movement has from 
its very beginning, therefore, persist- 
ently endeavored to secure for the 
workers a fuller measure of the product 
created by industry. 

The third and last consideration 
which needs to be mentioned here as 
necessary to the full development of 
labor’s program is also one that labor 
very definitely understands. And that 
is the principle that no matter how 
great the volume of production or how 
just the distribution of goods, society, 
and especially labor, will move back- 
ward if the work processes or the con- 
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ditions surrounding employment are 
such as to be physically, mentally, or 
morally destructive. Another essential 
task of the labor movement has there- 
fore been—and always will be—the 
direct improvement of working condi- 
tions and the elevation of labor to an 
honorable and agreeable status in 
society, */ 

As between these three great funda- 
mental tasks which would seem to be 
the necessary basis of the labor move- 
ment, it would be improper to say that 
any one is of subordinate importance. 
For complete failure anywhere would 
mean disaster, and advance along all 
the lines that have been indicated is 
desirable. 

Nevertheless, it is our purpose here 
to develop the proposition that in pro- 
portion as the labor movement becomes 
more thoroughly organized and unified, 
in proportion as it is able to rise to a 
grasp of its more fundamental needs, 
the main emphasis must gradually be 
shifted from the second and third of 
the three ends mentioned to the third 
and first. In other words, where in the 
past the chief emphasis has been on 
wages, with second place given to 
working conditions, in the future the 
improvement of working conditions will 
continue to grow in importance, but 
more important than either wages or 
working conditions, if importance be 
measured in terms of attention re- 
quired, will be the problem of increas- 
ing production. 

In reaching the conclusion that the 
labor movement of the future must 
tend to concentrate on the task of 
furthering production, two assumptions 
have played a leading part. The first 
assumption is that in a very consider- 
able portion of industry labor either 
has gained by this time, or is in a posi- 
tion where it hopes that it will soon be 
able to gain, not far from as large an 
income as the state of production will 
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permit. To the extent that this as- 
sumption is well grounded, it is evi- 
dent that the chief limitation to 
further wage advances must fairly 
shortly become the actual earnings of 
the various industries involved. 

We do not mean by this that any one 
would claim that every class of labor 
has already obtained the exact wage to 
which under existing circumstances, it 
is entitled. It may even be true that 
labor as a whole should receive a sub- 
stantially larger share of the product 
of industry than the present system 
yields. It must be entirely clear, how- 
ever, to any one who has observed the 
size and scope of the undertakings re- 
cently entered into by the labor move- 
ment at home and abroad, that labor 
has in recent years made some very 
great strides forward. It is at present 
in so strong a position that, provided 
it does not destroy its power by trying 
for things inherently impossible, it 
should be able to clear up very many of 
the injustices which in times past were 
the marks of a system of production 
dominated entirely too exclusively by 
commercial and employer interests. 

The establishment of justice in dis- 
tribution is not to be regarded as con- 
tingent on the success of any one 
particular plan. One program, that 
actively pushed by the conservative 
element in the American Federation of 
Labor, holds that future gains in pro- 
duction may best be gained by labor 
as the result of the perfection of the 
system of collective bargaining. If the 
federation plan should make headway 
in anything like the degree indicated 
by the experiences passed through 
during the war, it is not difficult to see 
how ever stronger unions might, in the 
course of their periodic trials of strength 
with the employers, take just about 
such a part of the/profits of an industry 
as the state of production and other 
conditions in the industry would per- 


mit. The insurgent group in the labor 
movement, on the other hand, believes 
that this is too roundabout a method 
and that the way out will be through a 
more conscious and definite partnership 
between employers and employes un- 
der which it can be understood at the 
outset how the gains are to be distrib- 
uted, and under which all can share 
both in responsibility and in reward. 
Others, mainly outside of the unions, 
hold that at least a part of the gains 
from greater production can be made 
to go directly to labor by way of a sys- 
tem of regulation of profits, or taxation, 
that would lower prices or increase the 
volume of free goods furnished by the 
state. 

As between these various plans, there 
may be much difference of opinion as 
to relative merits or defects. The point 
which we wish to make here is that, 
underneath them all, there can be no 
mistaking but that there is a very 
strong movement of society towards 
some system of industry that will come 
much nearer to granting to labor that 
which labor produces, than has been 
the case heretofore. If this underlying 
fact be recognized, then labor’s interest 
in making production as great as it can 
be made is too obvious to need further 
comment. 

Members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor who are now engaged in 
many prolonged and bitter struggles 
not only over questions of wages but 
over the whole matter of the life and 
status of the union may cry out here 
that we are saying entirely too much; 
that the battles of labor are, in fact, 
waxing hotter rather than easier, and 
that this certainly is not the time to 
talk glibly of production. If labor 
could do only one thing at a time that 
might indeed be so, but there is no 
reason why labor in taking new thought 
should weaken itself in the least as 
regards its present activities. On the 
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contrary, the very intensity and deter- 
mination back of the struggle which 
it is now waging should make labor 
look ahead and prepare itself for exer- 
cising the responsibilities that would 
attend success. Labor is, on the whole, 
fighting an offensive rather than a de- 
fensive war. Why carry on such a 
campaign unless one expects or hopes 
to succeed? And if one expects or 
hopes to succeed, why should one not 
display one’s confidence to the world 
by preparing for it? 

Preparation for success—a revamp- 
ing of the labor organization so as to 
make it strong in the art of facilitating 
production as well as in that of ‘war— 
would in fact tend mightily to bring 
about that very state of success. If 
labor cannot be expected to interest 
itself in production unless it partici- 
pates in the gain, neither will the pub- 
lic be willing that labor share actively 
in the management and rewards of in- 
dustry, except as it becomes evident 
that such a rearrangement of things 
will mean more goods, greater welfare, 
and a sounder industrial system. For 
labor or any group of men to imagine 
that they can overturn or modify the 
existing system unless something better 
is built up in its stead would be the 
height of folly. In proportion, there- 
fore, as labor believes that its cause is 
fundamentally just and that its place 
in industry is entitled to a basic and 
lasting recognition, it should be the 
more bent on building up such con- 
structive policies as will make its organ- 
ization a real support and a mainstay 
of the production system. That is, 
whether labor’s right to a full share in 
industry’s proceeds is viewed as all but 
won, or whether it is still considered a 
goal painfully to be striven for, there 
would seem to be no question but that 
it is altogether to labor’s interest to 
join forces with those fighting for 
greater production. 


The other fundamental assumption 
underlying our conclusion that labor 
must turn its attention towards mat- 
ters of production is that labor is sin- 
cere in its indictment of the aims and 
methods of the older capitalistic sys- 
tem, as those have been outlined near 
the beginning of this article, and that 
in exercising power itself labor will aim 
to be more systematic and farsighted 
in its effort to remove basic weakness, 
and strive more consciously to build up 
a fundamental economic prosperity. 
As against this second proposition it 
may be argued, and with some show of 
reason, that many individual workmen, 
like many individual capitalists, will 
continue to act on the theory that the 
more they can grab for themselves the 
better off they will be. They may 
suppose, and in times past they un- 
doubtedly have supposed, that no re- 
gard need be taken either for society 
or for other workmen, that no attention 
need be paid even to the matter of 
their own long-run prosperity. But 
here we are speaking of the labor move- 
ment, and the labor movement of today 
as such has, as has already been pointed 
out, definitely dedicated itself to the 
ideal of organization. Not only is it 
held that workman should unite with 
workman and trade join hands with 
trade, but the method of dealing with 
the employers themselves is to be put 
on a new footing. The dominant labor 
movement of our times is thoroughly 
committed to the principle that nego- 
tiation should take the place of uncom- 
promising hostility. Joint agreements 
that will reconcile conflicting interests, 
but forward mutual prosperity and 
advantage, are the essence of its present 
program. 


Propuction THE Marin INTEREST OF 
LABOR 


But a little reflection should make it 
clear that labor cannot make a success 
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of its program for world organization 
and for the mutually advantageous 
relationship of labor with capital, un- 
less it first comes to the forefront as 
the advocate of measures which will be 
of universal advantage to all concerned. 
It must break completely with the old 
individualism which till now has col- 
ored the minds both of employer and 
employe. Organization and organized 
bargaining are in their very nature a 
harmonizing of forces which were for- 
merly in conflict in order that some 
greater end held by all and of advan- 
tage to all may be attained. Hence, 
concern for production, the one great 
common end of industry, must in the 
very nature of the case become the 
chief driving force upon which labor 
must depend if, indeed, there is to be 
any real life or permanency to the va- 
rious alliances, great and small, which it 
is labor’s chief ambition and function 
to set up and maintain. 

In short, in proportion as the princi- 
ple of labor organization is perfected 
and its branches are extended into all 
trades and all countries, less and less 
room is allowed for fighting, and greater 
and greater will be the demand for 
constructive work. From the very fact 
that many formerly opposed groups 
will have been brought together into 
one fold, the labor group, above all 
other large bodies of men will be com- 
pelled to think in terms of common wel- 
fare. If, to the acquisition of fairly 
complete external power, labor indeed 
adds the achievement of comparative 
unity within itself, further emphasis on 
mere increases in wages, without a cor- 
responding increase in production, 
would simply mean that one group of 
labor would gain what another group 
of labor would lose—an altogether im- 
possible and unprofitable program for 
labor to advance as its main goal. 

Is it not reasonable to conclude, 
therefore, that as time goes on a new 


emphasis on production and efficiency, 
with accompanying attention to work- 
ing conditions, is the only logical 
outcome? Should not the positive en- 
richment of the world in all those arti- 
cles and services for the lack of which 
the workers, more than any other class 
of society are now in such great need, 
be the ultimate and greatest function 
of the united and perfected labor move- 
ment? It is one thing, however, to lay 
down a general principle as to what is 
desirable, and sometimes quite another 
thing actually to accomplish its work- 
ing out. 

The second problem that needs to be 
considered in this connection is, there- 
fore, the more detailed and practical 
one as to just how the labor movement, 
especially the organized labor move- 
ment, is going to help increase produc- 
tion. Assuming that labor accepts the 
challenge of the times and tries so to 
shape its organization and activities as 
to help remedy the world’s crying need 
for greater production, just what in fact 
can it do? What can labor as such ac- 
complish that could not be done 
equally well or better by those already 
in charge of industry? 

Perhaps the most fundamental thing 
that organized labor as such could do 
would be to advance as its own the 
general philosophy that production is 
the goal of industry; that it is the spe- 
cial aim and opportunity both of labor 
as a body and of each individual 
worker. 

This matter is mentioned as most 
fundamental because, midst the heat 
of industrial conflict, there is always 
danger that the opposite philosophy 
will in fact gain ground. Forgetting 
that it is upon the product of labor that 
labor subsists, workmen are very apt 
to assume that production is merely of 
interest to their employers. Groups of 
men in this shop or industry or that 
may even fall into an attitude of hold- 
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ing back from their employers what- 
ever of their potential product they 
can. If now by a vigorous campaign 
organized labor could effectively stamp 
out this tendency, first by fighting as 
heretofore the unjust conditions which 
provoke men to revolt and then by 


teaching the supreme value and neces- 


sity of production, it would in fact re- 
move the greatest single obstacle to 
the attainment | of a mutually advan- 
tageous efficiency. More than this and 
better than this, it would at the same 
time be performing a special spiritual 
service for all labor. For by making it 
possible for each employe to feel that 
he is working in a great cause, it would 
help put purpose into his life and per- 
mit the admission into it of the adven- 
ture of personal achievement. 

The spread of a labor philosophy 
emphasizing production would come 
most appropriately from organized 
labor, and indeed it is doubtful whether 
it could well come from any other 
source. The leaders of organized labor 
are elected by the rank and file to look 
with special care into all questions 
which may affect labor’s welfare. 
They speak with authority and for the 
most part with freedom from suspicion, 
a matter of great importance when it 
comes to trying to influence the feelings 
of labor on a subject so delicate and so 
influenced by past impressions. The 
officers and members of the unions 
would, in short, be the best possible 
persons to engage in educational work 
along this line, assuming, of course, 
that they shall first have been them- 
selves convinced that the end is a 
worthy one. 

There are many ways in which a 
union might spread interest in the prob- 
lemof production. It will be necessary, 
however, to do more than merely make 
the bald assertion that production is 
necessary and desirable. Real convic- 
tion will come to a group of workers 


only when they themselves appreciate 
the function which their industry in 
general and their jobs in particular are 
performing for industry and society. 
This is a matter for prolonged demon- 
stration and explanation. Other agen- 
cies besides the union will be of help. 
Yet the quickest and most genuine 
conviction will be reached only if the 
leaders of the men themselves take up 
the work. 


ResponsiBILiry oF LABOR AND CapPI- 
TAL FOR STRIKES 


Turning now to an enumeration of 
the more concrete economies and effi- 
ciencies which labor, once it adopted 
such a general philosophy, might in- 
troduce into industry, partly through 
the moral stimulation of individual 
workmen but preferably also as fea- 
tures of a well thought out collective 
program—the first and most obvious 
waste that labor could help prevent is 
that caused by strikes. Labor alone 
cannot solve this problem. But neither 
can it be solved without the help of 
labor. Without suggesting for a mo- 
ment that labor should at this time give 
up its right to strike, it may still be 
pointed out that a reduction in the 
wastage caused by strikes and lockouts 
would be greatly facilitated if both 
labor and capital would keep in mind 
the real cost of such occurrences. If 
both labor and capital will only realize 
how seriously both suffer from inter- 
ruptions of service, not only in the im- 
mediate loss of wages and profits but 
in the general demoralization of indus- 
try and the loss to society of the goods 
which otherwise would have been pro- 
duced; if labor and the employers 
could only get together, either alone or 
with the public, and make a genuine 
effort to see just how far differences 
can be worked out without resorting 
to strikes, a solid foundation will have 
been laid for the development and exe- 
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cution of more peaceful and less waste- 
ful methods of adjusting industrial 
disputes. 

The constant maintenance of produc- 
tive operations is daily becoming of 
more and more vital importance to 
modern industry. The loss caused by a 
strike is usually much greater than the 
loss to employers and employes in the 
particular industry or branch of an in- 
dustry involved, great though that may 
be. For in proportion as the world’s 
industry becomes more complicated 
and its parts fit more perfectly into one 
another, cessation of work in any one 
department is bound to cause greater 
and greater disorganization. At pres- 
ent we manage somehow to live through 
strikes. But if industry is ever to 
reach any decidedly higher efficiency, 
much of that efficiency will consist in 
so planning industries in relation to one 
another that where one industry fin- 
ishes a product another will take it up, 
without costly storage or duplication 
of facilities or processes. We can never 
reach that higher degree of efficiency 
in which all industry will run as one 
plant, enriching the world almost auto- 
matically with a flood of goods until 
labor and, in fact, everyone connected 
with industry is thoroughly filled with 
the idea that the plant must keep 
running and every person must be 
faithful at his post. 

The matter of strikes has been taken 
up first, because at the present moment 
it happens to be uppermost in the pub- 
lic mind. But there is a second and, in 
the long run, much more important 
concrete service which labor might ren- 
der production, and that is in the daily 
offering by each individual of all the 
service of which he is capable. Con- 
sider for a moment the fundamental 
difference between an industry in 
which labor conceived itself as driven 
to produce goods in which it has no in- 
terest and an industry in which labor 


has really taken hold of the fact that 
production is its own most cherished 
end. Suppose that production was in 
truth regarded as the gain of labor. 
Suppose that he who by his ability or 
earnestness surpasses the general av- 
erage was regarded by his fellows as a 
benefactor, as a comrade to be honored 
and emulated. Suppose that the zest 
of sport and the enterprise of business, 
the ardor of patriotism and the good 
humor of friendly association were all 
thrown together and allowed free play 
about the workshop; can anyone doubt 
but that production would spring up 
into an entirely new life and output 
reach heights hitherto unattainable? 


A New System or Propuction 
NEEDED 


Everyone who has ever studied a 
group of people at work, whether they 
be school children, business men, or day 
laborers, knows that the potential ca- 
pacity of individuals varies greatly. 
If the work at hand be thought of as 
something to be shunned, then the abler 
and the average individuals will hide 
behind the weak ones, and these last 
will in self-defense maintain their own 
and the general standard as low as 
possible. But if an abundance of good 
work well done is conceived in its true 
light as in reality an enrichment of 
mankind, of one’s associates, and of 
one’s self, then why should there be 
any limit at all to the skill and earnest- 
ness which men ought to throw into 
their work? Why, indeed, should pro- 
duction not be made to boom? Why 
should not the weak do what they can, 
the average come up to average possi- 
bilities, and the able lead and guide, 
and, as far as/it is possible, advance 
production to ‘higher and yet higher 
levels? Assuming always that proper 
safeguards have been established to 
prevent overwork or oppression, why 
should not the notion of an industry 
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freed from friction and suspicion and 
dedicated to achievement be made the 
goal of labor? A system of production 
filled with this spirit would surely be a 
revolutionized one. Its capacity for 
output would be entirely beyond the 
range of our present experience. 

Yet such a change, great as it would 
be, is quite limited in its possibilities 
compared with the changes which, with 
the help of labor, could be introduced 
into the technique of industry. As the 
last point of our analysis, it may be 
pointed out that after all, what is most 
needed in industry is not continuous 
work, or more work, but the elimina- 
tion of toil. What man really wants is 
to achieve great and satisfactory results 
with the least possible effort. But this 
means that methods must constantly 
be overhauled and improved. The 


more rapidly an industry proposes to | 


advance the more frequent and drastic 
must be these changes in technique. 
Now, unless a labor force is really 
interested in production, it is a very 
difficult matter to introduce changes in 
method. There is a tendency among 
all people to prefer to go on doing as 
they have been doing in the past. Be- 
sides, an innovation in the method of 
work may imperil a man’s livelihood. 
Unless care is taken, it may reduce his 
income and lower his standard of life. 
Hence, both for instinctive and for 
thought-out reasons, persons not vi- 
tally interested in production are apt to 
hang back from helping along with 
what would really be important im- 
provements, thus seriously retarding 
the establishment of production on an 
efficient basis. Hence the importance 
of labor’s being thoroughly convinced 
and ‘von over to a support of the prin- 
ciple that in the long run improve- 
ments are an advantage and that 
labor’s only precaution should be to 
see that, along with the basic good, no 
element of injustice accidentally slips in. 


It is not only desirable that labor 
acquiesce in the introduction of im- 
provements. It should also be pointed 
out that labor is capable of being a 
very powerful instrument in bringing 
advantageous changes about. Not 
only can labor through its organiza- 
tion bring pressure to bear on employ- 
ers to introduce improved methods and 
out of its energy and funds subsidize 
efforts along this line, but if the spirit 
of improvement and waste elimination 
pervades the ranks, it is possible for 
mind that is now inert to become ac- 
tive in bringing progress about. Sup- 
pose that every workman was striving 
toeliminate the useless motion or the un- 
necessary job. Suppose that those who 
handled materials and machines were 
each in their own manner specialists on 
production and ready with suggestions 
and action. It should be noted that 
increase in efficiency may proceed by a 
kind of multiplication, and that a little 
saving here and a little there, when 
joined together, may in the course of 
time reduce the total cost of production 
well nigh to nothing. 

What the industry of the future 
should strive for is not a few leaders 
and a mass of slaves. Slave work 
should more and more be done by ma- 
chines; unskilled labor should. be re- 
duced to a minimum. Man’s function 
in industry should be the planning and 
designing of product and process, the 
utilization of mind in the effort to gain 
the mastery over physical nature. 
Only when all labor shall have been 
utilized to the utmost along these lines 
will the possibilities of industry be on 
a way to realization. But—it hardly 
need be added—to carry out all or any 
of this program, labor, both as individ- 
uals and as a group, must first have 
become really interested in the prob- 
lem of production. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that 
it is not to be expected that all these 
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improvements in industry and in pro- 
duction will be put through by labor 
alone. Employers must help, the gov- 
ernment must help, the schools, indus- 
trial experts, and many other agencies 
must take a hand. The one most essen- 
tial function that the world labor 
movement should perform is the en- 
dorsement of the basic philosophy that 
greater production is desirable. The 
one most necessary function for the 
national unions and the more special- 
ized trade or industrial unions to per- 
form is the establishment in each in- 
dustry and in each work place of such 
an environment that each individual 
may find it possible and praiseworthy 
to give his best to his work. 

Just how far beyond this organized 
labor should itself go, and how far the 
organization of production should in 
its details be carried on by employers 
and strictly management agencies, 
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need not be considered in this connec - 
tion. Here the matter will simply be 
left with the suggestion that the world 
seems now to be entering upon a more 
democratic age, when many things 
formerly decided by authority will 
henceforth be controlled by the inter- 
ested parties themselves, or their se- 
lected representatives. This situation 
is in itself a direct invitation to the 
representatives of labor to take up 
actively the problems and responsibili- 
ties of production. In making produc- 
tion the object of their collective 
thought and the goal of their collective 
action, the leaders of labor will not 
only be helping along a most excellent 
and profitable cause, but they will also 
be adding immeasurably to the dignity 
of their office and to the status and 
fullness of life of all those whom they 
represent. 
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Cooperative Production’ 


By Joun H. WALKER 
President, the Illinois State Federation of Labor 


HROUGH the farmers, grain 
dealers, fruit-growers and dairy- 

men’s associations, etc., the producers 
of the United States do a business of 
over a billion dollars of coéperative 
selling annually, although they produce 
as individuals on individually owned 
farms. There are many productive 
enterprises operated as codperative, 
which are simply private joint-stock 
corporations such as the cooperage 
factories of Minneapolis, the shingle 
mills in the northwest, the deep-sea 
fisheries on the Pacific coast out of 
Seattle, Washington, cigar factories in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia and 
Boston, a glass factory in Danville, 
Illinois, and numerous mines through- 
out the country. None of these are 
really cojperative any more than the 


! This article was submitted to Mr. Frederick 


C. Howe, late Immigration Commissioner of the 


Port of New York, who is a leading American 
authority on codperation. He commented as 
follows: 


“Walker is a pure Rochdale rative. 
He believes that productive industry should be 
built up from the consumers, and should be con- 
trolled by them at all times In other words, he 
follows the pure British model. My inability to 
add to or criticize this article is traceable to the 
fact that I do not know whether I agree with 
him or not. I accept all his principles and con- 
clusions, but I have my doubts as to whether 
producers’ codperation is going to come from 
the consumers’ end. I don’t know. My own 
feeling is that it ought to be built up from the 
consumers’ and producers’ end, and the two 
groups then get together.” 


There is apparently a good deal of weight to 
the argument that under present conditions the 
cojperative movement has much more to expect 
from codperation among consumers than it has 
from codperation among producers. 

Tue Eprror. 


codperative effort of a large number of 
miners in one mine producing coal for 
the private gain of an individual coal 
operator or other workers working in 
the same way for the private owners of 
other industries would be codperative 
institutions. 

The nearest thing to real codpera- 
tive production in the true meaning of 
the term in our country is the packing 
house operated by the Seattle Coép- 
erative Society. This society retails 
its products to the members through its 
consumers’ retail cojperative meat mar- 
kets. The best type of real codperative 
production that is going on in this 
country is that in which families are 
codperating in raising a garden patch, 
some chickens, a cow, etc.; where all 
help to do the work, and where all who 
participate in the enterprise share 
equally in its benefits, and where ad- 
vantage is taken of no one. 

Real codperative production in the 
United States at the present time 
is practically non-existent. If the 
history of coéperative production, 
which is now being carried on on a 
large scale in almost every industry in 
some other countries where the codp- 
erative movement is more advanced, is 
of any value as a guide, then it is as it 
should be in this country. This is so 
because real cojperative production has 
never been successful on a large scale 
in any other country in the world until 
retail and wholesale consumers’ coép- 
erative societies had been established, 
the people organized and educated, 
codperative markets for the products 
of the productive enterprises estab- 
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lished and adequate means of distribu- 
tion accomplished. 

The fate of the joint-stock com- 
pany kind of coédperative production 
has been that, either because of the 
keen competition existing between 
private productive enterprises, inef- 
ficiency, incompetency, lack of loyalty 
or dishonesty on the part of those 
engaged in the so-called productive 
enterprise, it has failed. Where they 
have made a financial success of it, 
usually they have either restricted 
their membership and by specific 
action made it exclusive, or have 
raised the price of their shares to a 
figure which in itself is prohibitive. 
Thus the coéperative organizations 
have usually become ordinary private 
stockholders’ corporations, operating 
for the personal selfish interests of 
those who have their finances invested 
in them, and getting everything that 
they possibly can from everybody else. 


THe MEANING or 
PRODUCTION 


Private profit must be eliminated and 
the consumer must own the productive 
enterprise, distribute and consume its 
products, and everybody, the pro- 
ducers, the distributors and the con- 
sumers share equally in its benefits, 
before we will have genuine codperative 
production in the interest of the people. 
Through their retail and wholesale 
coéperative organizations, the people 
save for themselves and reduce the 
cost of their living by whatever the 
retail merchant and the middleman 
have been charging them for their serv- 
ices. Men and women are organized 
and informed on the practical operat- 
ing economics involving and affecting 
them in their every-day life, so that 
they can understand every phase of the 
problems of industry and commerce, 
and their relation to all phases of gov- 
ernment and act more intelligently and 


unitedly in their own interests in all 
matters affecting their material welfare. 

These things within themselves are 
of great value, but it is in the operation 
of coéperative productive enterprises 
that the greatest saving is made in 
reducing the cost of living. Here also 
is introduced the greatest benefit which 
comes from coéperative institutions. 
This benefit lies in the new relationship 
which is created in industry between 
the owner (management) and_ the 
worker; a relationship which enables 
them to settle justly and permanently, 
practically every problem of industry 
that is causing injury and wrong. It 
is a check upon privilege, unearned 
wealth and irresponsible power which 
is used to impose injustice and wrong 
on others, and through it much of the 
misery, friction and strife at the present 
time may be avoided. 

In such a coéperative relationship 
no person will have any material selfish 
incentive to try and impose any con- 
dition in industry that is unjust, either 
to the workers, the management or the 
owners. The cause for bribery and 
corruption on the one hand, and the 
betrayal of their fellows on the other 
will also disappear. The incentive will 
be to giveto all the very best that can be 
given, because the owner and employer, 
the worker and management (from a 
material interest point of view) will be 
one and the same, and the problems in 
industry will affect each of them alike. 
Each will receive the same benefit from 
whatever is done to benefit the other in 
a material way, and in like manner all 
will be injured by anything introduced 
to the detriment of either worker, 
management or owner. And because 
at the same time, they will have the 
power within their own hands to settle 
all questions involved and affecting 
each and all of them, the wages or 
reward, hours and conditions of labor 
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and treatment will be the very best 
that can possibly be devised. 

In the event of friction, because of 
differences of opinion in any particular 
division of the coéperative movement 
which they are unable themselves to 
settle, (when it is established and oper- 
ating in this larger way) it will be set- 
tled by the general organization, where 
everyone who acts on the matter will 
be in exactly the same position as those 
who are involved in the dispute. Be- 
cause of this position they will know 
every fact and detail in the case, as it 
involves and affects everyone con- 
cerned, and they themselves will 
be involved and affected by their 
own decision in the matter; injuri- 
ously, if they make a wrong deci- 
sion; beneficially, if it is a correct 
and just one. 

The best interest of everyone con- 
cerned in the matter will only be served 
by doing the thing that is right and 
best for all, and thus, for the first time, 
there will be an arbitration tribunal 
for the settlement of all industrial and 
commercial disputes; a tribunal whose 
honesty, whose knowledge of the facts, 
whose interest in doing the thing that is 
right and whose desire to do the thing 
that is right no one can question. 


SoctaL ADVANTAGE OF CoOPERATIVE 
PRODUCTION 


There can be no doubt on the part 
of men and women who understand 
the problems of today that a con- 
tinuation of the present situation 
means a continuation of the injury, 
wrong, suffering, misery, denial of 
education and opportunity to the 
great majority of the people on the one 
side, and to a continuation of the in- 
crease of unearned wealth, unjust 
privileges and advantage, which are 
too often incentives for dishonesty 
and dangerous powers, to a few on the 
other side. 


Everyone who is human, who loves 
the human race and the things that 
are right, who understands, will work 
to bring about this new condition. 
Among its strongest recommendations 
is the one that in the interim while 
every codperative grocery, clothing, 
shoe, furniture, hardware store, etc., 
is being established, any unjust acts of 
the private merchant will be revealed; 
on the other hand, if there are any 
wrong suspicions or convictions in the 
minds of the people with reference to 
them, they will be immediately dis- 
pelled. When both sides have complete 
knowledge of the question, the people 
will be able to compel the merchant 
who is doing wrong to change his 
position and to do the thing which is 
right. 

This will be true in industry as well 
as in commerce, so that the most pow- 
erful influence in the world (public 
opinion) based on a sure knowledge of 
the actual facts, will be put in a posi- 
tion where it will be most effective to 
compel the employers and merchants 
to discontinue doing the things which 
are wrong, and to do the things that 
they should and can do but which they 
have not been doing. Since there is 
hardly a controversy in our govern- 
mental life today, either with reference 
to legislation, court decisions or actions 
of executive officials, but that has its 
roots in the material interests of one 
side or the other,*this greater knowl- 
edge will enable the people to be as 
potent and effective in settling such 
problems justly as in those of industry 
and commerce. 

Only in the degree that the members 
of the coéperative movement (usually 
no one that is friendly to them are 
debarred from joining codperative 
societies) develop the knowledge, or- 
ganization and capacity peacefully and 
by lawful methods, to supplant the 
private merchant or private owner of 
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industry to the advantage and better- 
ment of the whole people, will that be 
done. 

The fact that everything which the 
codperative movement does is predi- 
cated on organization and education 
and a raising of the standards of the 
people themselves removes any possi- 
ble danger of injury, and makes it 
desirable that that influence be ex- 
tended as quickly as possible. 


movement will do immediately and 
can accomplish ultimately become 
better understood, it inspires and 
encourages every good man and woman 
to work harder for the just solution of 
all of our material problems. Be- 
cause it is clear to them that these 
problems can be settled justly and 
permanently by peaceful methods, men 
and women are influenced to oppose 
violence as a method of dealing with 
their grievances. 


As the things which the coéperative 
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Women in Productive Industry 


By 
Chief, Bureau of Industrial Statistics, New Jersey Department of Labor, Trenton, N. J. 


O assert that there is no sex in 
industry is but to restate a 
truism. 

To claim, today, that human engi- 
neering has eclipsed mechanical engi- 
neering as the potent factor in com- 
petitive production is but to echo the 
propaganda born of the experience of 
international reconstruction. 

But to suggest that the majority of 
agitation on behalf of an economic 
“double standard” for men and women 
in the workroom is as open to question 
as a moral “double standard” in 
society is to invite criticism from many 
sources, including the public as well 
as the employer, and those upon his 
pay-roll. 

Nevertheless, those of us who 
honest in weighing the year-long fac- 
tors of success in the speeded war 
industries of a dozen countries know 
that their production charts definitely 
wiped out sex distinction not only in 
the munition plants, but in the stand- 
ard industries of peace as well. 

Nothing can be further from the 
truth than the assumption that the 
war was won by a deliberate breaking 
down of those physical safeguards 
. which forbid the sweating of the 
operative as well as of the machine. 
Although, under the stress of unpre- 
paredness, thousands of tragedies were 
doubtless bred in the workroom, they 
were as incidental as the toll of admit- 
tedly needless suffering in the trenches 
and on the firing line. 

As a matter of fact the industrial 
lesson of the war has been scientific 
proof of the balance which has always 
existed between physical and produc- 


tive efficiency, and of the inevitable 
relation existing between excess costs 
in the overhead, the wastage of bad 
time-keeping and the unregulated labor 
turnover. 

To inject sex distinctions into con- 
temporary labor problems is to befog 
issues which concern not individuals 
but the nation. We are rocked by the 
wake of the European industrial revo- 
lution, and we are learning month by 
month that the acid test of industrial 
supremacy is made in the laboratories 
of peace rather than in those of war. 
Bound by contracts stripped of all 
verbiage of patriotism, cramped by 
the loss of the leeway of excess profits, 
floundering from cost-plus quicksands 
back to the bedrock of earnings netted 
or lost, the post-armistice captains of 
industry have need for even clearer 
vision than that which launched our 
fabricated keels and bridged the Atlan- 
tic with munitions. 

The flood-tide of rising wages and 
the steadily ebbing water-line of 
working hours have left the sands of 
the labor world strewn with the 
flotsam and jetsam of past employ- 
ment traditions, and the wreckage of 
even our basic manufactories. As a 
nation consuming more than it is 
willing to produce, and drifting on the 
rocks of spending more than it is ready 
to earn, America is today concerned 
with no more vital problem than that 
of the relation of the worker to his 
work. 

The line that depicts per capita 
production on the factory chart, how- 
ever, strikes its average in relation to 
pay-roll and hours irrespective of 
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questions of sex or of age. The posi- 
tion of women in industry today 
differs not one jot from that of men, in 
that in the hands of both rests the 
solution of the modern economic rid- 
dle of how the streams of adequate 
wages and bettered industrial con- 
ditions shall be fed from a dwindling 
spring of national productive capacity. 


tur War INpus- 


TRIAL CONDITIONS? 


While the social changes of the brief 
war-span must be measured by gen- 
erations rather than years, we shall do 
well to discard the fallacy that the 
world conflict has revolutiortized the 


relation of employer and employee. 


The search light of emergency may 
create a new perspective, and trans- 
form the doubtful into the obvious; 
but a reversal of the familiar relations 
of light and shade in the scene about 
us can alter nothing, in reality, except 
the viewpoint of the spectator. 

Yet no phrase of the war was more 
readily accepted by the public than 
that declaring that our industries were 
confronted by wholly new conditions. 
Reduced to its last analysis, the lime- 
light of publicity and the headlines of 
the press featured the fact that women 
were earning a living wage on the 
lathe of the machine-shop, in the labo- 
ratory of the chemical plant, and in 
the cab of the overhead crane. The 
relation existing between productive 
efficiency and the standard layout of 
the machine-shop and the questions 
of ventilation, lighting and safeguard- 
ing were no different than before the 
war. The fumes of the chemical plant 
were neither more nor less poisonous 
than in the days of the “‘wop” and the 
“hunkie” from Ellis Island. The haz- 
ards of the crane were the same that 
for years had been written in red in the 
records of the Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Bureau. 


What then was new? Thework? The 
danger? Or was it rather the reaction 
of popular sentiment in favor of the 
protection of a new type of employee 
from the physical or social toll of the 
employment? Did industry owe a 
suddenly discovered duty of protec- 
tion to the woman which it had earlier 
been free to deny the man? After all, 
was the woman in industry other than 
a new test of working standards upon 
whose economic soundness depended 
not merely the profit of individual 
concerns, but the very survival of the 
nation? 

Whether conditions were new or not, 
the vocabulary of the practical works- 
manager became suddenly enlarged by 
additions from that of the social 
economist and the reformer. The 
worker became a twenty-four hour 
problem as soon as the lights of the 
munition plant blazed in an endless 
chain from sundown to dawn. Blue 
books on the health of women war- 
workers found their place upon the 
desks of those to whom the span of 
the employee's day had heretofore been 
bounded by the blasts of the factory 
whistle. While the fate of Europe 
wavered in the balance men, who 
prided themselves that the keenness 
of their business judgment was un- 
dulled by sentiment, talked of the 
problems of housing, transportation, 
fatigue, malnutrition, monotony, train- 
ing schools, shop hygiene and of the 
comprehensive activities of the wel- 
fare worker. 

Yet nothing had been radically 
changed except the pace of production. 
Neither the questions of wages and 
hours nor the sex of the producer 
were determining factors. In America, 
as overseas, the woman in overalls 
had added no new links to the chain 
that had hitherto been trusted to swing 
the overhead load of industry. But 
the hazard of its possible weakness 
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had suddenly become a matter of 
international concern; and under the 
strain of the speeded shift its strength 
was tested, not by its apparent mas- 
siveness, but by its flaws. 


Economic or Goop WorKING 
ConDITIONS 


The fact that only in a negative 
sense was the war won by the woman 
in industry in no way detracts from 
the value of her service or the interest 
in her achievement. That her welfare 
became the concern not only of the 
employer, but also of a public which 
had long accepted without more than 
sporadic protest the tragedies of the 
sacrifice of women’s vitality to the 
monotony of the loom, the incredible 
labors of the steam laundry, and the 
ruthlessness of the parasitic trades, is 
now of passing interest. 

It was rather the awakening of 
industry itself to the costliness of the 
unregulated labor turnover, and of 
exacting a physical toll from the 
worker, whatever the nature of the 
work or the sex involved, which turned 
the scales of war, and must be counted 
upon to ensure the winning of the 
greater industrial victories of peace. 

Although woman’s hand was on the 
lever when the dial of our eastern 
munition district registered full speed, 
few will claim for women an inherent 
industrial ability superior to that of 
their male competitors. Patience or 
delicacy of touch aside, those who 
have studied the astonishing output 
of the woman-operated war industry 
which was equipped with standardized 
workrooms, vestibule training schools, 
dressing-rooms, wash rooms, lunch 
rooms, rest rooms, first-aid hospitals 
and an auxiliary housing and trans- 
portation welfare service, are more 
inclined to attribute the record of the 
production chart to the soundness of 
the system than to any difference of sex. 


The fact, however, that our social 
conscience, on behalf of women, con- 
vinced our business judgment that 
industry could be made more pro- 
ductive in proportion to its greater 
safety and bettered working conditions, 
is one of the most constructive achieve- 
ments of the war. 


Propuction A Virat Factor IN 
RECONSTRUCTION 


On the test of sustained productivity, 
therefore, rests not only the retention 
of women in the peace industries, but 
also the general adoption of bettered 
working conditions which the emer- 
gency of war forced upon even the 
reactionary contractor as the price of 
his success. 

It would be folly to suggest that the 
business value of good working con- 
ditions was a discovery of the indus- 
triat engineers of the munitions de- 
partments of the Allies. For years 
employers of labor on both sides of the 
Atlantic had been following progress- 
ive policies in their workrooms, al- 
though first led thereto rather by the 
dictates of humanity than by a keen 
vision of their economic value in 
relation to production. 

However, there is no question as to 
the revelations of the war-test con- 
cerning the interrelated factors which 
assure a maximum standard of output 
based upon equipment, or regarding the 
fallacy of reliance upon the individual 
effort of the operative as the gauge 
of the necessary balance between the 
overhead and the production cost. 

While hours were long and wages 
and materials were low, the almost 
incredible total of the needless waste of 
the old industrial system was carried as 
an inevitable by-product of the factory. 
and deficits were commonly offset by a 
further cut in wages or an increase in 
selling price. But the science of busi- 


ness management, which can balance 
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the living wage and rational workday 
against the elimination of every penny- 
leak along the routing of material from 
the freight platform to the shipping 
office, has not only survived the war 
which it helped to win, but must also be 
the guide of our employment policies 
of the future. 

What, after all, is the test of produc- 
tion? The overspeeding of a single 
shift, in order that sufficient interest 
may be earned to allow industrial 
equipment to lie idle two-thirds of 
every working day; the sum of indi- 
vidual endurance, and of the applied 
skill and craft-training of men or 
women who are in no sense sharers 
in the responsibility of the system 
which assures them their pay envelope 
only so long as their labor insures to 
the employer his working margin of 
profit? Is it the fortunate accident of 
chance personality of foreman or mana- 
ger, whose technical ability is combined 
with an instinct for the selection and 
handling of the human tool, and so 
keeps more than the machinery of his 
department running sweetly? Or is it 
rather the hourly evidence of a scien- 
tific codrdination of every mechanical 
and physical conservation factor known 
to modern industry, combined with the 
stimulus of personal incentive, and with 
the common sense doctrines of practi- 
cal human engineering? 

Since the secret of production lies in 
the manager’s office, rather than in the 
workroom, it might be argued that the 
character or sex of the employee is a 
matter of small concern. But al- 
though the day has passed in which the 
faithfulness of the old-type employee 
can be counted upon to offset hap- 
hazard methods or lack of organizing 
and administrative ability of the execu- 
tive staff, successful business competi- 
tion must always be based upon the 
spirit of codperation within the indus- 
trial organism. 


While the new democracy assures 
the rights of the individual, the main- 
tenance of such rights is based upon 
mutual acceptance of social and indus- 
trial responsibility. The chaos of 
wrecked provinces and devastated 
communities can be a no more logical 
consequence of unrestrained milita- 
rism than the economic ruin fore- 
shadowed by the threat of unre- 
strained and individualistic industrial 
warfare. 

The working ability of women, 
therefore, may prove a less determining 
factor in assuring their retention upon 
the pay roll than their conservatism, 
their conscientiousness, their normal 
dislike of conflict and their adaptabil- 
ity to their working environment. 

To proclaim them the equals of men 
as productive units throughout the 
range of industry is as inaccurate as it 
is nonessential in directing the self- 
sifting process still in course of opera- 
tion in the employment offices of the 
country. No one, however, can ques- 
tion the superiority of women in an 
infinity of processes calling for delicacy 
of touch, quickness of perception, 
painstaking accuracy of adjustment, 
or taxing the subconscious physical 
reactions associated with the monotony 
of automatic processes. 

Under the stimulus of better wages, 
improved living conditions, and more 
liberal diet, the sustained physical 
endurance of women in the metal 
trades during the war disproved the 
prediction that production at the 
lathe must be achieved at the expense 
of woman’s vitality. But in the 
rougher basic industries, where muscle 
is an essential, and the hazard of 
undue pelvic strain is prevalent, Amer- 
ican sentiment and the social duty of 
safeguarding the function of maternity 
fortunately forbids a conclusive test of 
the efficiency of the woman employee. 

The industrial engineer who success- 
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fully swung his shifts of women war 
workers, however, will be loath to 
admit the’ validity of the plea for 
special working privileges based not 
on economic argument, but on the 
sentiment which assumes as a corollary 
that there is justification for the physi- 
cal exploitation of the man in a similar 
occupation. The salvation of industry 
is now based on the elimination of all 
physical handicaps to the well-being 
of every employee, as a prerequisite to 
a productive efficiency which must not 
only be sustained but accelerated if 
we are to avoid the defeat of peace. 


It is no longer a question of whether 
the hand on the belt-shifter be that of 
a woman or of aman. It is a question 
of service which shall justify the 
retention of a wage scale and workday, 
which has been won by the patience 
of generations, and by self-sacrifice in 
the trench as well as at the machine. 

As long as the woman in industry 
demonstrates her ability to balance 
her earnings by her sustained output, 
not only is her retention on the pay- 
roll assured, but she will find also a 
steadily broadening range of oppor- 
tunity. 
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Federal Government and Production 


By Grant 


Formerly Director Working Conditions Service, United States Department of Labor; now Special 
Immigrant Inspector 


AT can the government do 

for production? According 
to past political thought the best 
thing the government could do was to 
keep its hands off except when the exer- 
cise of police power was necessary to 
maintain property rights. However, 
there has been developing a larger 
concept of governmental functions— 
constructive as well as punitive 
duties. 

Dissatisfaction with inefficiency 
that has developed under private 
control has led some enthusiasts to 
suggest and urge as a solution of 
production problems that all or some 
of the large industries be nationalized. 
That solution would involve produc- 
tion in all the evils of the bureaucratic 
system, would deaden individual 
initiative and would halt production 
progress by the perversions of major- 
ity decisions, quantity values and the 
negligible consideration which politics 
gives to facts and scientific law. 

All progress is individual and begins 
with basic things first. Therefore, 
this discussion can wisely ignore the 
socialistic theory of governmental 
functions and consider only what the 
government can contribute to produc- 
tion under private initiative. 

In the constructive field, govern- 
mental work is most effective when it 
has the least mandatory power. 
When government service to be 
effective must win for itself con- 
fidence and leadership, it is forced 
to ground its activity upon facts and 
laws—the test of permanent produc- 
tion efficiency. 


NeeEp ror INpUsTRIAL RESEARCH 


Industry needs facts. The main 
difficulty with production in the past 
is that it has not trusted its success 
to exact information, knowledge and 
application of the best methods, but 
to manipulation and securing profits 
by some trick of exploitation. That 
phase of business is passing; business 
men are beginning to understand that 
exploitation does not pay in the long 
run. Waste, whether of human or 
material elements, means financial 
losses. Receipts really represent the 
social service the industry is able to 
perform. Whatever curtails social 
service will eventually curtail profits. 
It pays in dollars and cents as well 
as morality to run business in accord 
with the concept of social service. 
This concept presupposes that all 
elements and functions concerned in 
production are to be administered 
with highest effectiveness, in accord- 
ance with the best understanding and 
information. It is apparent how large 
a place information has in production. 
Of the gathering of information there 
seems no end. But the value of the 
information is conditioned by the 
method of inquiry, the purpose, the 
personal equations of the investigators. 

Industrial information becomes 
available through research. No 
research can maintain itself entirely 
independent of influences from _ its 
sources of revenue. When the pur- 
pose of the research is served by 
scientific impartiality—as in the case 
of industrial formulas—private rev- 
enues are not detrimental. However, 
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when the research deals with matters 
that concern human interests there is 
but one agency that stands for the 
welfare of citizenship as a whole, and 
that agency should be preéminent in 
that field. 

The human element in production 
was pretty generally ignored by tech- 
nicians, managers and employers until 
attention was focussed by the militant 
tactics of trade unions. Counter- 
militancy, on the part of employers, 
resulted only in strife and waste. 
Finally, some of the wiser mariagers 
discovered that labor organizations 
facilitated administrative purposes, if 
the management could develop good 
will and coéperation of workmen, 
instead of hostility and distrust. This 
concept led to the questions: 

“What administrative policies will 
remove the causes of militancy? 
What methods will develop good will, 
and how can we help to release the 
full producing power of workers?” 

This field of personnel relations 
involves the heart of the labor problem 
and the future of production progress. 
Information as to theories, methods, 
and experiments is of fundamental 
importance to industry and to the 
state. There are many individuals, 
voluntary organizations and founda- 
tions doing valuable work in this 
field—work which would be of incal- 
culable value to individual managers 
if made available for their use. 

In order to make present knowledge 
available for use and for continued 
investigation there ought to be a na- 
tional clearing house of information. 
We can safely entrust such a function 
only to an agency as fully representa- 
tive of all national interests as possible, 
and equally free from non-social inter- 
ests. A governmental agency has the 
advantage of freedom from private 
contributions, which more or less 
dictates personnel or conclusions. 


Endow such an agency with advisory 
and informational powers only and it 
will be forced by the law of self- 
preservation to avoid the more entang- 
ling and malevolent tendencies of the 
ordinary governmental bureau. A 
governmental service is forced by its 
nature to adopt policies of business 
efficiency. In addition, there is an 
authority sustaining a governmental 
research or recommendation that can- 
not be attained by voluntary organiza- 
tions or unofficial presentation. 

While it is maintained that a govern- 
ment agency should be established for 
leadership in the field of personnel 
relations, this conclusion does not even 
suggest the abolition of voluntary 
organizations or individual research. 
On the contrary, the governmental 
agency should serve as the codrdinating 
body to facilitate and unify various 
efforts and to promulgate findings. 
Such advisory and codéperative rela- 
tions could be established with private 
research agencies, that by mutual 
agreement and conformity to. stand- 
ards of methods and tests, private 
research and professional work could 
acquire the authority of governmental 
endorsement. 


GOVERNMENT FUNCTIONS IN 
PRopUCTION 


Having thus considered the advis- 
ability of the government’s participa- 
tion in the constructive field of 
production, the next step necessary is 
to briefly consider what functions it 
should perform: 

First—It should establish a national 
clearing house for information upon 
petsonnel relations. 

Second—lIt should place this infor- 
mation in the hands of responsible heads 
of industry in a form usable in their 
practical problems. 

Third—It should maintain a staff 
of experts and specialists available: to 
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any industry for consultation purposes. 
(This function would not interfere 
with those who are entering the 
developing profession of personnel 
administration, but, on the contrary, 
would open new opportunities for 
their service.) 


Errect or GOVERNMENT ParrtIct- 
PATION IN PRODUCTION 


The result of this governmental 
service would help to remove causes of 
industrial strife, develop the oppor- 
tunity and the method for coéperation 
between management and _ workers 
for improved production, and establish 
in industrial government those prin- 
ciples which provide for the fullest 
development and opportunity for self- 
expression of all concerned. 

While it is outside the purpose of 
this article to deal with specific theo- 
ries, yet it is felt that the service will 
be an ultimate failure that does not 
regard the spiritual element in man as 
the dominant force in all relations 
of life. 

In addition to the advisory and 
informational service which the govern- 
ment ought to render industry, it 
should render service in two other 
fundamentally important capacities— 
in mobilizing the working force of the 


country so that workers can have 
information of work opportunities 
and can find work for which they are 
fitted, and in helping to adjust indus- 
trial disputes. 

The function named first implies 
constructive service of a similar nature 
to that concerned with personnel 
administration. The employment 
problem involves nation-wide elements 
and can be comprehensively dealt 
with only by a national agency. 
Maintenance of an adequate, as well as 
an efficient and stable working group is 
necessary to most effective production. 

In the third place the government 
should assist in adjusting industrial 
breakdowns in order to further the 
best interests of those concerned in 
the industry, as well as the consuming 
public. Here again the government 
can be most helpful in an advisory 
capacity. Leadership, rather than 
mandatory power, brings the best long- 
time results. This in such industrial 
emergencies leads naturally to the 
larger constructive service which the 
government can render in helping 
industries to avoid industrial catas- 
trophies by removing the causes of 
friction, and providing adequate 
opportunities for constructive use of 
energy. 
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Industrial Hygiene as a Factor in Production 


By Bernarp J. NEWMAN 
Late Sanitary Expert in Ordnance, War Department 


T was not always a pleasant duty 
during the war period to show 
credentials to a plant manager and to 
announce the unpopular task of plant 
inspection. Government inspectors 
were constantly coming and going un- 
til the managers often begged for a 
respite that they might have time to 
attend to their work. Occasionally, 
however, managers welcomed inspect- 
ors. At times when the _inspect- 
ors were specialists in their field, they 
were eagerly sought. It fell to the 
lot of the office to which the writer 
was attached to receive requests to 
assist plants where either the raw 
materials, intermediates or finished 
products constituted a health hazard. 
The management at such times was 
puzzled as to how to check high sick 
rate, absenteeism and decreased pro- 
duction in certain departments. Often, 
despite strenuous efforts to recruit em- 
ployees, despite a constant force of new 
employees being hired and in the face 
of a persistent demand to increase 
output, the working force decreased. 
Impressions received while on such 
duties have fully confirmed the writer’s 
opinions concerning the close relation- 
ship which, under other circumstances, 
he has observed between safe working 
conditions and a normal output. It is, 
among those who have followed scien- 
tific production, a demonstrated fact 
that working conditions have a deter- 
minable relationship to output. When 
these working conditions are insani- 
tary, output diminishes; when they 
conform to hygienic laws, output ap- 
proximates its maximum, other things 

being normal. 
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Work1nc Conpitions RETARDING 
PRODUCTION 


Several records from a mass of data 
taken from experiences in ordnance 
and allied plants during the hectic 
days of the war, when more production 
and still more production was being 
demanded, and when all things that 
stood in the way were relegated to the 
scrap heap, illustrate this fact. In 
some instances, plants were so im- 
pressed with the results that they 
continued, as a business proposition, 
to perfect their working conditions 
after the armistice. 

The abnormal working conditions 
which retarded production were varied. 
A few case histories will illustrate these 
conditions: 


Case I 


This firm manufactured an abrasive material. 
The operations of crushers, lathes, conveyors, 
elevators, and hoppers gave forth large quanti- 
ties of very fine dust. The work rooms in which 
these operations took place were always in a 
dense cloud. Air samples taken with the Palmer 
Dust Machine showed approximately 213,000,- 
000 dust particles of one-fourth standard units 
per cubic foot of air. One test, at a particularly 
bad machine, showed 1,050,000,000 dust parti- 
cles of the above size having a weight of 23.6 
mgs. in each cubic foot of air. The escape of this 
dust, which was valuable, was a decidedly costly 
waste chargeable against production. Labor 
was found to be more than usually unstable. 
Although some of these processes called for semi- 
skilled labor, such labor was difficult to obtain 
and stayed only a short time after employment. 
There was a history of “‘coughs, lung-troubles, 
nose and throat troubles.” This physical effect 
was natural and would be expected when the 
air dustiness in the work rooms taxed the dust 
filters of the nose and throat with the removal 
from a day's air supply of approximately 28,- 
755,000,000 dust particles of one-fourth standard 
unit size alone, not counting the larger particles; 
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the one-fourth standard unit size being ten mi- 
crons and under, or the size found by the South 
African Commission to be most injurious to the 
mucous surfaces and to the lungs. Plant records 
showed, moreover, a high absentee record, while 
“unemployment within employment” was a 
source of much lost time. These conditions were 
not new but were of long standing and had forced 
attention when the strain of production showed 
the inability of the workers to stand up under 
them. By means of specially designed hoods, 
modifications in the operations of the exhausts, 
and changes in the fume line, the air dustiness 
was practically eliminated, thereby conserving 
abrasive material and improving working con- 
ditions. 

In many plants similar conditions 
were met. The improvements installed 
were financially profitable. One plant 
conserved daily $100 worth of valuable 
dust. Another met the cost of install- 
ing its improvements out of dust saved 
within a three month period, in addi- 
tion to the benefits of removing hazard- 
ous dusts from the work places of the 
employees. 


Case II 

A new powder plant, handling T. N. T. and 
Tetryl, employed a large force of women and 
girls. It was found at first that the women could 
turn out as much work as men. After a few 
months the absentee records showed much in- 
stability among the women, absenteeism in- 
creased, and the plant medical and surgical relief 
office reported a high sickness rate. Then turn- 
over began to increase. It became noised abroad 
that the plant was not a healthy place in which 
to work and the difficulty of getting employees 
increased. The output of this plant was very 
essential in keeping up the supply of munitions. 
The management was puzzled. It had a good 
medical department and an excellent staff of 
physicians and nurses and many welfare plans 
had been instituted for the employees. Cursory 
investigation showed the girls had discontinued 
work because of swollen faces, often so badly 
swollen as to close the eyes. In a trip through 
the operating departments, employees were 
found with areas of the face, hands and arms in a 
highly inflamed condition. It became apparent 
that certain processes, although seemingly safe- 
guarded, yet emitted quantities of minute parti- 
cles of T. N. T. and Tetryl. The workers, partly 
through their own carelessness and partly 
through inadequate protection, were exposed to 
ard suffering from a powder dermatosis. Indis- 


crete advice passing from worker to worker, and 
a failure on the part of the forewoman to carry 
out the instructions of the medical and surgical 
relief office, had so magnified the problem as to 
increase the sick rate, absenteeism, and turn- 
over noted. Such conditions readily yielded to 
correction and control. 


Occupational dermatoses caused by 
dusts, liquids and fumes are common 
and almost invariably slow up produc- 
tion. They either give the plant an 
unsavory reputation and thus increase 
the difficulty of securing high grade 
workers or cause painful lesions, as in 
furunculosis, which retard the output 
of the worker or cause a sickness ab- 
senteeism puzzling and costly to the 
management. 


Case III 

This was another powder plant. A new ex- 
plosive was manufactured. The buildings were 
well placed and effectively equipped to protect 
health and life. They were planned and con- 
structed under government supervision and cost. 
On the same acreage, however, was another plant 
owned and operated by the firm which made the 
new explosive. This plant complained of the 
grade of employees available and of their in- 
stability. The medical office recorded a high 
percentage of poison cases. Cyanotic workers 
were found in the aniline production house. 
Men would stay there only a short time. Work- 
ing conditions were bad. Pools of aniline oil were 
on the floors, fumes from the tanks came forth 
whenever the tanks were charged. Exhaust 
hoods were misplaced, while the air supply ducts 
were ineffective because of an ineffective fan. 
Here was an aniline hazard, the seriousness of 
which was known but precautions against 
which, despite the numerous cases of poisoning, 
were not provided. 

A typhoid hazard was also present in this 
plant. The construction camp adjoining used 
the open privy vault. The commissary with its 
large kitchen and eating room swarmed with flies 
from the open vaults. Other hazards were also 
present. With them went a record of difficulty 
to get employees greater than that of neighboring 
plants because of the reputation that had gone 
forth, sickness in excess, absenteeism turnover, 
all creating added costs in production and delay- 
ing output correspondingly. 


The foregoing are typical cases, per- 
tinent here because they illustrate 
working conditions common to indus- 
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trial establishments.' They indicate 
cost items, unfortunately not often in- 
cluded among the unnecessary plant 
wastes on the production cost sheets 
and hence ordinarily receive scant 
attention except when legislation is 
against them. 


SaniTARY WorKING CONDITIONS 
Vira. TO PRODUCTION 


Manifestly the health, comfort and 
contentment of the worker are vital 
factors in production. These contrib- 
ute to the physical capacity as well as 
to the mental willingness to produce, 
that is, muscle power and will power, 
without which production lags. As 
there is an intimate relationship be- 
tween health and hygiene, there is also 
an intimate relationship between hy- 
giene and production. In so far as 
production is concerned, what it asks 
of the worker is that he shall use his 
brain and muscle in conjunction with 
the mechanical devices placed at his 
disposal to render an output equivalent 


-to the wages paid, which wages are 


based upon cost factors in relation to 
sales prices so determined as to enable 
the management to present dividends 
to the stockholders. In order to meet 
his share in production, therefore, the 
worker must be physically fit and, if 
individual initiativeness is a factor in 
his labor, he must be mentally alert. 
In order to be physically fit and men- 
tally alert, he must have had not only 
training and experience in the particu- 
lar kind of work assigned to him, but 
he must also be able so to codrdinate 
his muscle action as to get the full 
value of each group of muscles for the 


-labor which he has to perform. It be- 


comes essential, therefore, in the inter- 


1See Diseases of Occupational and Vocational 
Hygiene, by George M. Kober and William C. 
Hanson; Occupational Diseases, by W. Gilman 
Thompson, M.D.; Diseases of Occupation, by 
Thomas Oliver; Bulletin 100 of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


est of full production, that the worker 
shall be physically and mentally fit for 
his work. Whatever interferes with 
such fitness causes a loss in output. 

If physical strength is analyzed on 
the basis of the physiological relation- 
ship of the various parts of the body, 
it will be noted that the available 
energy of any group of muscles de- 
pends upon the healthy functioning of 
the body; hence, whatever interferes 
with such normal functioning, such as 
dust, fumes, gases, excessive heat or 
cold, plant insanitation, any or all, 
are a handicap to productive ability. 
There is a difference in the extent of 
the handicap, perhaps, dependent upon 
the power of the body to cope with 
such causative agency or agencies aiid 
the nature of the influencing factor 
itself. This variant is commonly re- 
ferred to as body resistance or individ- 
ual susceptibility; but barring immu- 
nity, natural or acquired, the body 
reacts unfavorably to such causative 
agencies impairing the health, and pro- 
ductive ability is, therefore, corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

There is another group of adverse 
industrial conditions which affect mus- 
cular activity. The science of physi- 
ology has demonstrated that strain 
unduly prolonged as well as adverse 
working conditions permit the accumu- 
lation of waste products in the muscles. 
These products later may be distrib- 
uted throughout the system. Not only 
may these accumulated wastes, some 
of which act as toxins, injure the partic- 
ular muscles where they originate, but, 
when distributed by means of the blood 
stream, may also affect the more vital 
organs, with the ultimate result that 
no matter what the incentive may be, 
the worker is unable to produce a 
normal output. For example, recent 
studies in fatigue? have shown that in 

? Bulletin No. 106, Studies in Industrial Physi- 


ology: “Fatigue in Relation to Working Ca- 
pacity.” United States Public Health Service. 
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certain prolonged occupations produc- 
tion invariably decreases. English 
studies’ show that under heavy lifting 
for prolonged periods, as well as under 
prolonged strain from long hours of 
work, muscular efficiency declines to a 
point where the labor of the workers 
so affected is a loss to the plant. 
Exactly the same results follow where 
workers are obliged to work in strained 
postures and at occupations where 
they are required to stand without 
intermission for long periods, or where 
they are exposed to inadequate ven- 
tilation and inadequate lighting, either 
too low or too great an intensity or too 
much glare. Indicative also of the 
effect of such conditions is the increased 
accident rate, both in frequency and in 
severity. Aside from the physical re- 
action on the nervous system and its 
effect on the mental attitude of the 
worker, there is a psychological effect 
which follows the laws of suggestion 
and imitation. 

As the orderliness of an environment 
suggests orderliness in personal con- 
duct, and as uncleanliness in surround- 
ings likewise begets uncleanliness in 
conduct, so air dustiness and unclean- 
liness suggest slovenliness in the atti- 
tude and workmanship of the worker. 
Moreover, as there is a physical reac- 
tion restricting normal breathing in the 
presence of unpleasant odors, so also 
there is a tendency to withdraw from 
unpleasant sights, sounds and condi- 
tions causing discomfort. Wherever, 
therefore, working conditions present 
unpleasant odors, or distracting sounds, 
and require contacts with materials 
that cause personal discomfort, such 
as extremes in heat and cold, wet proc- 
esses, foul or filthy liquids, there is a 
corresponding retardation of activity 
on the part of the worker. No normal 
worker ever gets adjusted to unpleas- 

* Industrial Efficiency and Fatigue in Muni- 
tions Plants, No. 230, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


ant working conditions to the extent 
that he is able to produce in their pres- 
ence as much as he is able to produce 
when they are absent. 

There is a further reaction here. The 
workers on the job not only slow up in 
their output, but many refuse also to 
continue in such employment, making 
up a large percentage of the turnover 
in industry. Often there is a tendency 
to accept such workers as nomads when 
the fault is not with the worker but 
with the job which has been assigned 
to him; that is, he is asked to do tasks 
not inherently unattractive, but per- 
mitted to become so because of the 
failure of the plant management to 
recognize the part which psychology 
plays in stabilizing employment. It is 
true that industrial establishments, rec- 
ognizing the undesirability of certain 
processes or occupations, often furnish 
inducements in the way of shorter 
hours or higher pay in order to retain 
employees at such tasks. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that a large percent- 
age of “quits” are due to a dissatis-- 
faction with the conditions under 
which certain jobs have to be carried 
on, notwithstanding that the reason 
assigned by the employment office or 
foreman may read otherwise. This is a 
result which corresponds to those 
other results previously mentioned, 
where, upon the discovery of the haz- 
ardous character of the work engaged 
in, workers have given up their em- 
ployment without delay. Further- 
more, it should be remembered that 
occupational health hazards give agi- 
tators in industrial establishments 
arguments to stir up industrial unrest. 
It is natural that workers should resent 
unnecessary exposure to hazards in- 
jurious to their life or health. Ordina- 
rily, disloyalty to the management is 
not easily created; only when it can be 
stimulated by arguments which point 
out the injustice of the risks to which 
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the worker is unnecessarily exposed 
can it be raised to the point where sol- 
diering, sabotage, unreasonable strikes 
and their like result. Needless to say 
that where such practices are indulged 
in materials are wasted, time is thrown 
away and output suffers. Interrup- 
tions to continuous employment, fos- 
tered by agitation, are likely to occur 
where adverse working conditions fur- 
nish the talking points. 


Tue Price or OccupaTionaL HEALTH 
Hazarps 


It is difficult to mass exact figures 
which show the losses from the fore- 
going causes. In several articles re- 
cently published, the writer has at- 
tempted to show that from sickness 
alone production within the United 
States is decreased yearly by the with- 
drawal from active service of practi- 
cally one million full-time employees 
out of the forty million employees an- 
nually at work. In absenteeism vari- 
ous plants have shown records of days 
lost per year per thousand employees, 
varying from seven thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty days in plants where 
absenteeism was fairly low to thirty- 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty 
days in plants where the rates were 
high. This means an annual loss in 
some instances from full time produc- 
tion of approximately one hundred and 
six men per every thousand employed. 
In a similar way turnover has been 
shown to vary in plants from 40 per 
cent to 400 per cent annually, while in 
some departments it has risen to 1,100 
per cent. The mere cost of such 
turnover running from fifteen dollars 
to three hundred dollars per worker, 
depending upon the degree of skill 
required in the process, makes, in a 
large plant where the rate is high, a 
measurable deficit from wages and 
dividends. It will be noted that the 


emphasis in the foregoing discussion 


has been placed upon the losses to pro- 
duction through the change or transfer 
of employees from job to job. Only a 
mortality table or a life expectancy 
table for each trade could picture, 
with any degree of accuracy, the effect 
upon life itself of occupational health 
hazards. 

It will thus be seen that the price 
which production pays for occupational 
health hazards is an undue amount of 
sickness, abnormal absenteeism, in- 
creased turnover, delays in carrying 
forward work because of such losses, a 
feeling of uneasiness among employees 
accompanied by antagonisms and 
sabotage, and difficulty in getting em- 
ployees to fill vacancies due to the bad 
reputation given to the plant by those 
who quit. More and more plant credit 
among the big banking houses is being 
made to depend on the working condi- 
tions within the plant and the harmo- 
nious relationship between the plant 
employee and the management. Bor- 
rowing capacity is reduced when work- 
ing conditions are abnormal and indus- 
trial unrest is instigated thereby. 

The situation in industrial plants 
today, in so far as safe working condi- 
tions are concerned, is not a hopeless 
one. Indeed the prospects are excep- 
tionally good. The plant manager who 
seeks to maintain his plant at the high- 
est efficiency has many aids now avail- 
able which were not very well known a 
decade ago. The characteristic feature 
of these aids is that they emphasize the 
human factor in production. Here sci- 
ence thinks in terms of the human 
machine. Inventive genius in perfect- 
ing mechanical means of production 
finds limitations in the mental and 
physical capacity and disposition of the 
worker to utilize machinery continually 
and intelligently. These limitations 
have forced the development of a 
comprehensive program, scientifically 
sound, along the lines of labor adminis- 
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tration including employment manage- 
ment and coéperative production, acci- 
dent prevention and industrial hygiene. 
Each is a complement to and supple- 
ment of the others. In the field of in- 
dustrial hygiene there are perhaps a 
greater number of factors involved, 
having a scientific basis, than in the 
other fields, and the investments made 
therein yield the most permanent re- 
sults. It is not an easy task, however, 
to apply the principles of industrial 
hygiene to the average industrial estab- 
lishment. Technical and professional 
training in the management along in- 
dustrial hygiene lines are essential; 
without them, time and money are 
bound to be wasted. Hence, whenever 
a program of industrial hygiene is to 
be inaugurated a specialist should be 
attached to the management force, to 
plan and direct it, if the plant is large 
enough to use his full-time service, or 
if the plant is small, a consulting serv- 
ice should be utilized. Irrespective, 
however, of the mode of supervision 
adopted, there are certain points which 
must be borne in mind in order to se- 
cure efficient planning and adminis- 
tration. These may be summed up as 
follows: 


SANITARY EquiPpMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 


Each plant in industries of dissimilar 
character has an individual problem. 
Even where plants are similar, there 
is sufficient variation to make a “ready- 
made” plan unwise. The “ready- 
made” program may be mischievous. 
Much depends upon the type of build- 
ing occupied, its location, area and the 
accessibility of public service facilities. 
It is highly desirable, prior to the 
construction of the plant and even 
prior to the occupancy of the building 
already constructed, to analyze the 
sanitary equipment with reference to 
compliance with hygienic laws. Such 


factors as light and ventilation, natural 
and artificial, fundamentally important 
as they are now known to be in the 
maintenance of safe working condi- 
tions, need to be considered in relation 
to the grade of work which it is pro- 
posed to carry on. In like manner, 
other phases of sanitation, such as 
water supply, washing facilities, lock- 
ers, toilets and, under certain condi- 
tions, shower-baths, should be _pre- 
determined and placement of workers 
should be made on the basis of their 
adequacy and convenience. If build- 
ings are already erected and occupied 
these factors still call for considera- 
tion and standardization. They com- 
prise what is generally understood as 
the sanitary equipment of industrial 
plants. 

However, a knowledge of plant 
working conditions and of their effects 
can be fully determined only by an 
analysis of the deviations made from 
other hygienic requirements. Such 
deviations can best be determined by 
both a process analysis and a job analy- 
sis. In such process analysis the vari- 
ous steps in manufacturing from raw 
material to the finished product need 
to be outlined, including the nature of 
the substance, the conditions under 
which they are used, the intermediates 
that are formed and the wastes that 
are eliminated. Such a process analy- 
sis reveals the known occupational 
poison hazards, and suggests ways 
whereby they may be removed. 

The chief duty, however, of the indus- 
trial hygienist is not simply to elim- 
inate hazards. The positive aspects of 
plant hygiene come more particularly 
through the job analysis which aids in 
the placement of employees in occupa- 
tions and at tasks for which they are 
fitted by training, experience and by 
physical ability. Such job analysis 
determines the working requirements 
for each job and simplifies the place- 
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ment of workers so as to facilitate 
production with the least possible 
strain and injury to the workers thus 
scientifically placed. 

Fitting the worker to the job re- 
quires a knowledge of what are the best 
age groups, héights and weights for 
such job, as well as what is needed 
of the worker by way of accuracy of 
vision and of hearing, keenness of 
mentality, temperamentality, ability 
to stand fatigue or to meet muscular 
strain. Job analysis determines the 
excess motions that may be eliminated 
as well as the rest periods essential in 
order that fatiguing stretches of work 
may be broken and the waste products 
created in the muscles of the worker 
be carried off. 

It is apparent that this phase of the 
industrial hygiene program requires 
close coéperation with the medical 
and surgical relief department in the 
physical examination of workers as a 
basis of selection and transfer for par- 
ticular jobs. 

The foregoing program meets most 
of the problems having an effect upon 
the productive capacity of the worker 


that arise from within the plant. 
However, industry is constantly bring- 
ing forth new materials that are rela- 
tively harmless taken separately, but 
that are injurious to health in their 
combinations. In order that the effect 
of such new hazards may be discovered, 
it is advisable that careful plant records 
be kept which will tell the amount of 
sickness, accidents, absenteeism, turn- 
over, output, attendance on relief 
rooms, nature of illness and similar 
information upon the basis of which a 
current index of plant conditions may 
be made. These records analyzed by 
occupations, processes and depart- 
ments and eliminating the possible 
causative factors not arising from 
plant insanitation, will give the prob- 
able responsibility of such insanita- 
tion for such extraordinary costs in 
production. 

By the foregoing methods, modified 
as conditions may require, industrial 
plants may increase their productive 
capacity without jeopardizing the 
health of the worker or interfering 
with his personal rights and in a way 
financially profitable to both. 
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Some Expectations of the Workers 


By James M. Lyncu 
Member New York State Industrial Commission 


the thing that is needful and stimulat- 
ing to employes are manifold, so I 
have set down here a few that are 


HE first requisite for a normal 
output of any factory, mine or 
mill is fair treatment of the wage 
earners as to hours, wages and condi- 
tions of employment. In these matters 
the worker is entitled to exercise his 
right of self-determination. He must 
be made to understand at all times 
that the conditions under which he is 
employed are equal to if not better than 
the conditions obtaining in other es- 
tablishments producing manufactured 
articles of a similar character. I know 
that countless suggestions have been 
made as a spur to increase the output, 
but any purely mechanical means to 
this end are bound to fail. Under- 
neath the effort must be the basis of 
human sympathy and human under- 
standing, furnished as a matter of right 
dealing, as an exemplification of the 
Golden Rule, expressed in such a way 
as to help rather than to humiliate. 
Given fair conditions of employment, 
the worker will, as a rule, respond with 
his best effort in the way of production. 
Made to understand that the employer 
has a real interest in his welfare, he 
will reciprocate by a real interest in 
the advancement of the employer's 
business. Of course, there are excep- 
tions to this rule as there are exceptions 
to every rule and, as usual with ex- 
ceptions, the most will be made out of 
them by the employer or his representa- 
tive who is a disciple of what is called 
the good old-fashioned method of 
urging the wage earner by personal 
castigation or threats of discharge to 
the highest ratio of forced production 
possible to maintain. 
Illustrations of the effort to supply 


striking and illuminative. Taken as 
a whole they may suggest measures of 
value in particular plants. At least 
they go to show that creative energy 
and enterprise recognize that the new 
era that has come upon us requires 
new forms of treatment, and as the 
race is not always to the swift so in 
industry success is not usually the 
reward of the prosaic. 

The United States Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics says: “Strikes are 
insignificant in causing stoppage of 
work in comparison with unemploy- 
ment due to dearth of raw material, 
lack of orders for output, insufficient 
transportation, lack of a properly 
balanced organization of industry, 
lack of an _ intelligent employment 
policy for hiring and handling men, 
failure to make use of the tremen- 
dous latent creative force lying dormant 
in the workers.” 

A questionnaire sent to seventy 
employers by the industrial bureau of 
the Merchants’ Association of New 
York City showed that fourteen firms 
insure their employes; one firm has an 
old age pension; two firms give death 
benefits (one a month’s wages; the 
other six months to a year—up to $200 
—depending on length of service); six 
provide medical attendance; 18 provide 
rest rooms; 14 state that they pay for 
overtime; 17 provide lunch rooms, five 
of which are free. Five of the large 
firms provide means of recreation, 
such as bowling and tennis clubs, 
dressmaking and millinery classes, social 
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and club rooms, and summer camps. 
Two of the large firms have classes 
in stenography, correspondence and 
Spanish. 


PsycHoLocicaL Tests FOR LABOR 
TROUBLES 


According to a recent report, psy- 
chological tests are to be advanced as 
a remedy for some labor troubles, 
although a word of warning is said: 


Psychological tests should not be considered a 
panacea for all labor troubles. Neither should 
they be relied on as the sole criteria for selecting 
applicants for jobs. They are merely to supple- 
ment and not to supplant the usual employment 
procedure. For we agree that employment, after 
all, except in the more routinized jobs, is a 
matter of compromise and adjustment. Natu- 
rally, tests will never conform to all the exigencies 
arising in an organization. 

It is true that there are a great many pseu- 
do-psychologists, vocational specialists, propa- 
gandists and popular publications advocating the 
wholesale use of psychological tests. There is 
even a group of psychologists who are advertis- 
ing tests for sale at so much per hundred. This 
is something which should be avoided as much 
as possible. 

According to the psychological technique as 
it is commonly understood, as well as according 
to the dictates of common sense, no tests can be 
safely applied without a preliminary trial or 
series of trials to discover whether the tests 
proposed actually apply to the particular jobs 
for which they are intended. Even though the 
tests have been tried out and used elsewhere, 
it does not follow that they will do equally well 
in a new situation or under new conditions. 


Pension Systems IN INDUSTRY 


Private industrial pensions, provid- 
ing for superannuated employes, and, 
in some cases, disability, are considered 
in a report of the Industrial Bureau of 
the Merchants’ Association of New 
York. The report is based on a 
survey of 142 systems. 

These six essential principles are 
laid down in the report: 

No pension system should be started 
without competent actuarial guidance. 

The problem of “accrued liabilities” 


should be given careful and special 
consideration. 

The legal obligation lai | upon the 
corporation should be ca efully con- 
sidered. 

The money of the pension fund 
should be kept entirely separate from 
all other sources of the corporation. 

The solvency of the pension fund is 
not only dependent upon its original 
foundation, but also upon the admin- 
istration after it is set up. 

A pension system should be framed 
in codperation with representatives 
from the employes rather than solely 
by the employing corporation itself. 

The report reads: 


The fundamental reason underlying almost 
every pension system is the desire of the employer 
to assure his employes of independence during 
their old age, both as a reward for faithfulness 
and as the best method of performing their 
duty. A prevalent social theory which the 
average employer accepts is that an employer 
should not use the services of an employe during 
the fruitful period of his life and then heartlessly 
discard him to the human scrap heap, where he 
is dependent upon society if he has not been able 
to accumulate savings from his earnings to 
care for himself and his dependents during his 
old age. On the other hand, it is expensive and 
unsatisfactory to keep an employe who has 
become inefficient because of old age at his 
regular position, and it is frequently difficult to 
find sufficient positions suitable to the capability 
of or satisfactory to all superannuated employes. 
The only alternative is to pension them in some 
way. 


Asserting that employes are not as a 
rule enthusiastic about or appreciative 
of any benefit which they receive 
solely as a gift from the employer, 
given on his own initiative and without 
consulting their wishes, the report 
continues: 

The intelligent interest of employes can be 
obtained in two ways: In the first place, by 
obtaining their whole hearted indorsement before 
installing a pension system and by codperating 
with them in framing the provisions and operat- 
ing the system after installation; and, in the 
second place, by making it in fact a system of the 
employes through financial contributions by 
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them. The lack of success of pension systems 
is due in no small degree to the fact that they 
are usually autocratic and paternalistic, rather 
than democratic or codperative. 


Few employers of labor appear to 
realize that there is no greater enemy 
of efficiency in industry than mere 
noise. The noise of machinery is 
accepted as being almost common- 
place. The din and bustle of a ware- 
house is regarded as part of the daily 
routine. That this clatter, this din, 
are eating away profits is not recog- 
nized, for the reason that the effect of 
noise upon the human machine has not 
been taken into consideration.* It is 
in this field, declares the medical 
correspondent of the New York Times 
Supplement, that further research work 


* We concur heartily with Mr. Frayne in this 
reference to the noise factor in modern industry. 
We believe that every manufacturer can well 
afford to conduct a painstaking survey of his 
establishment with the single purpose of seeing 
what can be done to reduce noise. Such survey 
should cover office as well as shop. Unnecessary 
noise represents a peculiarly wanton waste in 
that it must necessarily exert a demoralizing 
effect on the workers. 

In this connection the officers of the Academy 
announce their purpose to issue, in the fall of 
1921, a volume devoted to the development of 
the aesthetic side of industry. Modern industry 
has too frequently acted on the assumption that 
mass production and even economical production 
must be hideous. We believe that as we learn 
the deeper lessons as to what genuinely makes for 
production that the claims of beauty for a place 
in the production process will be more and more 
recognized. Already we see the first beginnings 
of this movement to place the worker by hand 
and brain in an environment where line, form 
and color lend some measure of harmony to the 
daily routine. 

The Academy is anxious to have brought to its 
attention any instances of this kind. It is 
thought that by bringing together in one volume 
illustrations covering a wide variety of effort 
toward the development of beauty in industry 
that a very telling demonstration can be made. 

All communications on this subject should be 
addressed to Morris L. Cooke, 1109 Finance 
Building, Philadelphia, who will edit this pro- 
posed volume. 
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is urgently required, for at the present 
moment waste, and especially waste of 
human material, is not only an extrav- 
agance, but indefensible as well. 

“The matter of noise,” continues 
the writer, “cannot yet be set down in 
tabular form as a profit and loss 
account. Too long hours, bad light- 
ing, bad feeding, bad ventilation have 
all been reduced to simple matters of 
pounds, shillings and pence. The 
noisy factory has not come within the 
scope of such a research. It represents 
one of the thousands of problems which 
every enlightened employer will soon 
be considering, and upon which he 
will demand positive information in 
the name of business efficiency.” 

The director of the Department of 
Research of the National Association 
of Credit Men says: “High labor 
turnover has meant dislocation not 
only as from place to place but as 
from industry toindustry as well. Here 
again it is obvious that a great deal of 
efficiency is lost. With the best skill 
and the best intentions in the world a 
workman in a new occupation means a 
waste of time in adaptation to the 


full speed of productivity.” 
Wuat is A Living Wace? 


The New York Commercial says that 
labor should have a living wage, with 
a liberal interpretation upon the word 
“living.” A living wage does not 
mean just enough to afford shelter 
and provide clothing for the laborer 
and his family. It means that they 
should be well and comfortably housed 
and well and comfortably clothed; 
that there should be a sufficient mar- 
gin to afford wholesome pleasures and 
ample education for the children; that 
the laborer is not to be kept down to a 
basis where he merely lives to work, 
but rather that he should work to live. 
He should have margin enough to lay 
aside something for old age and for the 
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vicissitudes of life that come to every- 
one. All these elements must be 
included in the interpretation of the 
word “living.” It makes contented 
citizens and better citizens, and such 
a citizenship makes a strong country. 


A Lasor Pouitcy NEEDED TO 
DecrEASE TURNOVER 


The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education (Bulletin No. 46) says that 
the reduction of labor turnover begins 
with the hiring policy, according to a 
summary of the results of many 
investigations regarding the stability 
of the working force in industrial 
establishments. An almost invariable 
accompaniment of low labor turnover 
is a comprehensively formulated and 
carefully executed liberal labor and 
employment policy. The chief essen- 
tials of such a policy are: (1) Good pay 
and steady work; (2) the careful selec- 
tion and placement of help; (3) a well 
organized employment department; 
(4) the installation of some system for 
the hearing and adjustment of com- 
plaints. 

Studies made in Cleveland, Detroit, 
Cincinnati and Milwaukee indicated 
great instability in the labor market. 
In Cleveland one-third and in Detroit 
two-fifths of the establishments under 
view had an annual labor turnover of 
more than 300 per cent, while three- 
fifths of those in Cleveland and four- 
fifths of those in Detroit went above 
200 per cent. More than one-half the 
establishments in Milwaukee reported 
a turnover of 180 per cent or more 
yearly. The lowest figure reported 
for these four cities was 46 in a Detroit 
plant where only 1 per cent of the 
changes was due to discharge. A Cin- 
cinnati firm reported a 57 per cent 
and a Cleveland establishment a 65 
per cent turnover. 

Detailed attention was given to the 
policies of firms in whose establish- 


ments the shifting of workers fell 
considerably below the average. One 
firm accounted for the relative stability 
of its working force largely by its 
employment policy which requires 
foremen to interview applicants, al- 
though final decisions both in hiring 
and discharging rest with the depart- 
ment superintendents. This policy 
greatly increases the chances of secur- 
ing satisfactory employes and often 
results in the transfer of men who 
would otherwise be discharged. 
Prompt investigation of absenteeism, 
which is frequently a premonitory 
symptom of the intention to shift, a 
high standard for service activities, 
relatively high wages, increasing with 
rises in cost of living, the absence of 
individual efficiency records, which are 
interpreted as an attempt to “drive” 
the men, and the existence of an em- 
ployes’ committee to deal with griev- 
ances, are believed to be other causes 
of the satisfactory turnover record in 
this establishment. 

A larger output, which is one of our 
chief industrial problems, can be 
secured by increasing efficiency and 
stability among the workers, says the 
United States Bureau of Mines. After 
an intensive investigation of mining 
camps, it presents the principal con- 
ditions necessary to maintain a per- 
manent and productive working force. 

A system of physical examinations 
before employment offers mutual pro- 
tection to employer and employe, for, 
when properly administered, it en- 
ables the company to avoid unjustified 
claims for damages, insures the suitable 
placement of employes and promotes 
the correction of physical defects. 
Very few men are actually excluded 
from work by such examinations. 
The records of a large corporation 
employing thousands of men show 
that only 7 per cent were rejected on 
first examination. Since, however, 
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simple operations or other corrective 
measures rendered 75 per cent of these 
rejected applicants fit for employment, 
the total net rejections were only 2 
per cent. 

An article advocating well-organized 
medical work in industrial establish- 
ments, prepared by C. K. and K. R. 
Drinker, in the June issue of Industrial 
Hygiene, states that there are 900 
plants in the United States which 
employ a total of 1,500 part-time and 
full-time physicians. “‘This number 
increases constantly. There is no 
evidence that the employer, once a 
medical department is established, 
ever gives it up.” 


Is Prorir SHARING A PANACEA FOR 
INDUSTRIAL TROUBLES? 


In a report on “ Practical Experience 
with Profit Sharing in Industrial 
Plants,” the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board says that while profit 
sharing is “no panacea” for industrial 
troubles it has shown considerable 
usefulness in particular cases. 

Encouragement for continuing experiments 
with profit sharing and its allied forms is offered 
by this report in that numerous plans are noted 
which are achieving decided success. On the 
other hand, profit sharing is no panacea. It is 
no solution of the wage problem. But properly 
understood and utilized it possesses valuable 
features, and the present revival of interest 
among industrialists should lead to a basis for 
further profitable experimentation. 


Distinguishing between “true profit 
sharing” and the various bonus and 
stock dividend plans, the report says 
that “the distinguishing feature of 
true profit sharing is that the amount 
of profits to be allocated to the workers 
varies directly, and rises or falls 
proportionately, with an increase or 
decrease in the profits realized.” Its 
outstanding characteristics are: 


First, the employer engages to distribute to 
his workers a share of the net profits; second, the 


actual percentage of this participation is fixed 
in advance. 

Limited profit sharing conforms in this defini- 
tion except in the matter of its restricted applica- 
tion. 

Wage bonuses are distributions which are 
decided upon arbitrarily, and bear no predeter- 
mined relation to profits; sometimes they are 
allotted even though no profits have accrued. 

Savings sharing plans distribute to the workers 
a portion of the savings effected in cost of pro- 
duction by increased efficiency and codperation 
on their part. 

Stock subscription plans emphasize the in- 
portance of thrift and are essentially a matter 
of the employe investing his money in shares of 
the company’s stock, although inducements are 
usually offered in the form of premiums and easy 
terms of payment. 

Experience with true profit sharing plans 
points toward two main conclusions: 

(1) Judged purely on the basis of their longev- 
ity, profit sharing plans are a doubtful expedient 
since but few of the many plans put in operation 
have survived a long period of trial. 

(2) A critical examination of individual 
experiences, however, indicates an encouraging 
degree of temporary success. 

The reason for abandonment of true profit 
sharing plans is found both in circumstances 
having nothing to do with profit sharing, such 
as a change in management or ownership, and in 
those connected with an unsatisfactory working 
of the plan itself. Of the latter, apathy, dis- 
satisfaction and open hostility on the part of 
the workers loom large and were found in more 
than 50 per cent of the cases noted. 

Labor unions seem to be uniformly opposed 
to profit sharing, and difficulties are encountered 
particularly with unskilled and unintelligent 
workers. This experience would indicate that 
efforts at establishing permanently satisfactory 
relations between worker and employer might 
better be turned in other directions than that of 
profit sharing. 

A study of the history of abandoned plans, 
moreover, strongly suggests the thought that 
plans now in operation, which have inspired 
enthusiastic testimonials of success, are only at 
one of the stages of the usual course of a profit 
sharing plan,-that their real test has not come, 
and that eventually they may fall into disuse. 


SickNess A Facror 1n DecreASED 
PRODUCTION 


There have come under my observa- 
tion a number of establishments in 
which just the kind of sympathetic 
interest is manifested by the employer 
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that is suggested in the foregoing 
paragraphs, and among the methods 
used is included attention to the prob- 
lem of sickness. The cost of labor 
turnover has been analyzed and ex- 
plained so often that it need not be 
further dilated on here except to say 
that it represents a very substantial 
part of the overhead in the conduct of 
any enterprise. Methods that will 
reduce the labor turnover to a mini- 
mum are as valuable in the way of 
securing increased production as are 
the most modern labor saving devices. 
Sickness is one of the prime causes of 
absence from employment, and ab- 
sence from employment on the part of 
the worker means a reduction in 
product. It is, therefore, of the effects 
of sickness on the wage earners and 
the profitable thing for the employer 
to do in the way of alleviation and 
correction that I propose to speak in 
this article. 

All wage earners and their families 
understand the grim truth of the 
saying: ““When the breadwinner falls 
ill, the wolf is at the door.” 

Charity organization societies, too, 
know at first hand how great are the 
individual and social ravages of sick- 
ness. Everywhere, at all times, sick- 
ness is the greatest single cause of 
dependency. 

So at the outset let us fix our minds 
upon two facts that go to the very 
heart of the present discussion: 

(1) Sickness is to blame for. fully 
one-half of the calls upon charity. 

(2) Nearly one-half of the vast sums 
now being spent by public and private 
charities because of illness among 
wage-earners will be made unnecessary 
by the adoption of a simple method of 
social insurance. 

The American workman will endure 
almost any hardship rather than 
resort to charity, but sickness with its 
expenses and loss of earnings is the 
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“last straw” forcing him down into 
dependency. First his savings go, 
then comes deprivation, debts to 
physician, landlord and grocer, loans 
from friends and commercial agencies, 
and, finally, destitution. 

The tragedy of sickness to the wage- 
earner has been vividly suggested by 
Warren J. Pillsbury of the California 
Industrial Accident Commission, in 
urging social insurance as the only 
effective and economical method of 
coping with illness among workers, 
now so costly a burden to society. 

“The present method of handling 
illness of wage earners,”’ he says, “is as 
follows: The workman, becoming ill, 
struggles to remain at work as long as 
possible to avoid loss of wages, and 
refuses to go to a physician until the 
last moment because of fear of expense, 
thus preventing treatment at the time 
it is most effective—the early stages of 
the illness. When finally obliged to 
leave work, the income of himself and 
his family is ended. His savings 
will seldom last for more than a week 
or two of idleness. He then becomes 
a charge upon relatives, friends and 
public charity. Worry over his finan- 
cial condition prolongs his _ illness. 
Inability to procure necessary medical 
and surgical appliances or to take 
proper rest or sanatorium treatment 
delays recovery. The children are 
taken from school prematurely and 
put to work without adequate prepara- 
tion, or allowed to go upon the streets. 
Eventually he may go to the county 
hospital for a long period of time, and 
his wife will be taken care of by the 
Associated Charities, or will undertake 
work beyond her strength and in turn 
become ill. The employer has to 
break a new man into the work. The 
community, friends, or relatives have 
to support the family, and the man is 
inefficiently or haphazardly taken care 
of because of lack of organized social 
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endeavor to meet the problem pre- 
sented.” 

This picture of the road to ruin, 
down which so many worthy, industri- 
ous, self-respecting working men’s 
families are driven by sickness, is 
sadly familiar to all of us who come 
into day-by-day contact with the 
misery visited upon the toilers by 
accident and disease. It is because 
the number thus stricken is so great, 
and the social consequences so grave, 
that we in this country are setting 
about with facts and experience and 
enlightened purposes to provide an 
adequate remedy. 

We now have available the findings 
of recent investigations by eleven 
official state commissions into sickness 
conditions among workers. These 
studies—notably those in Illinois, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, California, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and New York— 
present a vast body of illuminating 
data, covering widely separated and 
diversified industrial sections. And 
they are in striking and significant 
agreement as to the appalling extent 
of sickness among wage earners—an 
extent even greater than has hitherto 
been suspected. 


Lessons From Drarr REVELATIONS 


Still fresh in our minds are the 
shocking revelations of the draft as to 
the physical unfitness of American 
manhood at the ages when one would 
expect to find the very pink of condi- 
tion. In New York, for instance, 
nearly one-half of the young men of 21 
to 30 were rejected because they 
failed to meet the physical standards 
for military service. The same high 
percentage was found in Pennsylvania, 
another great industrial state. The 
average for the country as a whole 
was nearly one-third. This is a situa- 
tion taking first rank among social 
problems. 


What was thus disclosed with respect 
to young men in all groups has now 
been amply supplemented by official 
findings with respect to the wage- 
earning groups of all ages. It is helpful 
to an understanding of the relation 
between sickness and poverty and 
dependency to examine a few of the 
principal facts as to the crushing 
economic effects of sickness upon the 
workers. 

From the Illinois investigation, which 
is one of the most searching and illu- 
minating inquiries into this subject 
that has yet been made, we learn that 
one-third of the men asking for work 
in eight Illinois manufacturing plants, 
according to the company doctors, 
were found to be “diseased and 
defective.” About one-fifth of these 
men were refused jobs because the 
doctors found them physically unfit for 
work. Here is raised an interesting 
question. What became of these men? 
Did they get medical aid until well 
enough to work, or did they go to 
work—sick as they were and possibly 
to the permanent injury of their 
health—for employers who were not 
so particular? Or did they become 
submerged in the army of the 
permanently incapacitated and unem- 
ployed—human derelicts? 

The investigation discloses that be- 
tween 20 per cent and 30 per cent— 
nearly one-third—of all workers are so 
sick that they have to remain away 
from work for eight days or more dur- 
ing every year. Time lost in a year 
by workers who are sick varied from 
29 days among those in a group of 
“company funds” to 51 days among 
those discovered by house to house 
inquiries. Among workers who are 
sick for more than a week, two out of 
three will be sick for four weeks or less; 
one out of five will be sick from four to 
eight weeks; one out of fourteen will 
be sick from eight to twelve weeks. 
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The Illinois state investigation, in 
agreement with official studies in other 
industrial states, shows that the wage 
earners lose many millions of dollars 
every year because of illness and that 
large numbers are thus forced over the 
line from independence into depend- 
ency. In Illinois it is found that each 
year the workers lose in wages alone, 
because of sickness, the large sum of 
$35,000,000, while in addition they 
have to pay out each year about $11,- 
000,000 for medical care. This runs 
about the same as for the other 
states; in Pennsylvania, for instance, 
the yearly wage loss due to sickness, 
figured at the rate of $2 a day, is 
$33,000,000; in New York it is 
$40,000,000. 


Low Waces a Cause or INCREASED 
SICKNESS 


The Illinois report shows, signifi- 
cantly, that families having the lowest 
wages have the most sickness. These 
low wage families are most often 
obliged to run into debt because they 
are unable to bear the entire expense 
of sickness. Workers’ families having 
sickness fall into debt three times as 
frequently as families having no sick- 
ness. Wage earners with large fami- 
lies of children under fourteen most 
frequently fail to stand up under 
the crushing burden of sickness and 
are forced to seek charity. Many 
families visited by sickness preferred 
to undergo severe hardships rather 
than appeal to charity. For every 
family that asked for charity, it was 
found, three families met their re- 
verses due to sickness by leaving 
their bills unpaid, and two families 
sent wives or children out to earn 


money. 
“The basic fact stands out,” the 
commission concludes, “that the great 
majority of families with only one 
breadwinner and four or more children 


not over fourteen years of age are 
already in poverty, just at the edge of 
dependency. An acute illness pushes 
the family into dependency because 
of its necessary ‘hand to mouth’ 
existence.” 

The Illinois commission made a 
special, intensive investigation into 
sickness as a cause of poverty. Briefly 
it was found that: 

(1) Eight charity organization socie- 
ties outside of Chicago attribute to 
sickness chief responsibility in upward 
of one-third of the cases seeking relief 
in the year 1917-18; 

(2) One-fourth of the poverty in 
Chicago in 1917-18 in the wage- 
earning families of the block study was 
accounted for by the loss of wages and 
sickness costs involved in disabling 
illness: 

(3) An intensive study of a group 
of charity families indicated that the 
majority of these families had been 
economically independent prior to 
disabling illness; that the dependency 
risk due to sickness varied directly 
with the lower economic status of 
the family, and that chronic diseases, 
including tuberculosis, were responsible 
for two-fifths to one-half of all depen- 
dency resulting from physical dis- 
ability; 

(4) On the basis of a study of the 
experience of charitable agencies in 
Chicago (covering eight years) sickness 
was charged with one-third to one-half 
of-all the causes or problems entering 
into dependency; 

(5) A constant and more or less 
definite fraction of poverty and depen- 
dency must be charged to disabling 
sickness of the wage earner and the 
members of his family. 

The condition here demonstrated 
has long been recognized by those 
engaged in relief work and in combat- 
ing conditions that lead to economic 
distress and destitution. The New 
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York Board of Charities in its annual 
report for 1918 states that: 


The health of working men and their families 
is as a general thing poorly looked after. The 
sick one is apt to keep about his work after he 
has become ill and even when compelled to stop 
will often delay calling a physician. Likewise 
he will return to work sometimes before he is 
able to do so. A large amount of funds contrib- 
uted by private charities for the care of families 
in their homes is made necessary because of 
illness. Studies of charitable work have made 
the proportion more than 50 per cent. In a 
study of 31,481 charity cases by the United 
States Immigration Commission in 1909, sick- 
ness was a factor in 38.3 per cent of the total 
number. At least half of this expenditure would 
be met in whole or in part by a system of health 
insurance. About 60 to 80 per cent of the 
expenditures of the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor is for relief 
made necessary by sickness. Of the 75,000 
persons whom the Boston District Nursing 
Association aid every year, nearly 50 per cent 
are unable to pay for nursing care. The Buffalo 
Charity Organization Society reports that for 
1916 more than 78 per cent of the poverty was 
due to sickness. 


More recently as the result of an 
investigation, Dr. Louis IL. Harris of 
the New York City Department of 
Health stated in an article in the New 
York Times: 


The facts gleaned in this investigation cannot 
but help to give one whose point of view is at 
all altruistic a revelation of the need for health 
insurance because it shows how any illness may 
overthrow the economic balance which has been 
precariously maintained by a family and con- 
versely it shows how illness may be produced or 
aggravated or recovery retarded by general 
economic changes. 


A study by the Pennsylvania Health 
Insurance Commission of the cases 
coming to the United Hebrew Charities 
of Philadelphia shows that for the last 
five years sickness was figured as the 
main problem in each year’s work— 
running from 39 per cent to 65 per 
cent. Seven Pennsylvania cities, 
through their associated charities, 
furnished detailed information showing 
that illness was the main factor in 
dependency of 41 per cent of the 


families in one city; 54 per cent in 
another; and for the rest, respectively, 
44 per cent; 88 per cent; and 90 per 
cent. The Commission’s report reads: 

In 1914-15, the great year of unemployment, 
in the 10,488 families asking aid from the 
Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity the 
problems of unemployment numbered 4,237, 
while the illness problems were 3,867, a difference 
of but 870. This is another instance of the fact 
that even in a panic year, where one reason 
for dependency asserts itself so strongly, sick- 
ness is a steady factor. 


The trail of sickness disaster leads 
not to charity alone; all too frequently 
it goes on to end in the poorhouse. 
The state investigation in Ohio cover- 
ing 22 typical county infirmaries, 
uncovered the fact that more than 29 
per cent, or nearly one-third, of those 
in the poorhouse haye been driven 
there by disease. 

In the ordinary Ohio county infirmary, those 
temporarily sick, the hobo, the permanently 
disabled by sickness or accident, the feeble- 
minded, the partially insane, the epileptic, the 
old and infirm and the deformed represent the 
different types to be found. . . . Of the 
2,260. infirmary inmates of whom a detailed 
study was made, it was possible to obtain 
information in regard to the most important 
cause of poverty in 1,608 cases. Disease, sick- 
ness or accident was given as the most important 
cause of dependency in 29.9 per cent of the 
total number of cases. 


Wace Earners Resist CHARITY 


It must be said in passing that these 
investigations all show the most desper- 
ate resistance by the workers and their 
families against being forced upon char- 
ity by sickness. Those large masses 
whose low wage scales keep them 
always dangerously close to the bare 
margin of existence are the first to fall 
into dependency when stricken by 
illness; nevertheless they are found 
bravely resorting to all possible expedi- 
ents rather than appeal to charity. 
Here is a tribute to the self-respect of 
the American workingman. 

Light is thrown on this aspect of the 
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problem by studies made of small 
chattel loans advanced to workers by 
commercial loan agencies. ‘The Morris 
Plan bank of New York City—where 
some 70 per cent of all the loans were 
under #100 and 30 per cent under 
$50—reports that sickness and death 
constitute the most frequent cause 
for borrowing—an experience not un- 
like that of the relief societies. The 
Ohio Health Insurance Commission 
secured information from remedial 
loan societies throughout the country 
asking for information as to the extent 
to which loans were made on account 
of sickness. In those cities which 
have established Morris Plan banks or 
similar institutions thousands of work- 
ing men avail themselves of this means 
of borrowing upon their own credit 
when need arises. In this group 
which more nearly represents the rank 
and file of the more substantial work- 
ers, the evidence of the burden of 
sickness is plain. The Chicago Morris 
Plan bank, for instance, compiled 
statistics in February, 1918, for 6,510 
loans and the results showed that 20 
per cent were made on account of 
sickness and death. Reports received 
from 21 states and the concensus of 
statistics and opinions as to remedial 
loan institutions, generally, show that 
from 30 to 50 per cent of loans were 
due to sickness—impressive evidence 
of the burden of sickness. 

The economic disaster so caused by 
sickness is due to the uncertainty with 
which sickness visits the individual. 
The individual cannot, foresee the 
occurrence of illness nor its duration: 
if he is to have adequate protection he 
must be prepared at all times to defray 
the expenses of a maximum period of 
illness. But this maximum provision 
by each individual is financially im- 
possible. Moreover, provision for, say, 
six months’ illness by each individual 
even if it were possible, would be 


unduly extragavant. Sickness dis- 
tributed among all workers averages 
about nine days a year. This sickness 
is confined to something like 20 to 30 
per cent of the workers; and of these, 
illness of six months’ duration is 
limited to approximately 3 per cent. 
From the standpoint of sickness preva- 
lence alone, it is wholly unnecessary 
that every individual, sometimes at 
the sacrifice of present necessities, 
should prepare himself to meet the 
misfortune which will annually over- 
take less than 1 per cent of the entire 
group. The economical method would 
be to pool the savings for sickness, 
each contributing to a central fund 
sufficient to cover the annual average 
of nine days’ sickness—a fund from 
which the 20 to 30 per cent who are 
sick may draw. The whole problem 
is one for practical application of the 
insurance principle. It is a_ social 
problem; the remedy lies in social 
insurance. 


SocitaL INSURANCE THE REMEDY FOR 
SIcKNEss LossEs 


It is true that recognition of the 
advantages of the insurance method 
has already led to the development in 
this country of health insurance by 
commercial insurance companies, es- 
tablishment funds, fraternal organiza- 
tions and trade union funds. But 
official investigations have shown that 
only a small portion (in Illinois it was 
found to be less than one-third) of the 
wage earners are protected against 
sickness by any form of insurance; 
that the payments are insufficient; 
that the benefits rarely include neces- 
sary medical care; that commercial 
insurance is highly expensive and 
limited mostly to mere funeral money; 
and that those who need insurance 
most—the low wage families, who are 
closest to the line of dependency—are 
now without it. 
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Figures show that workers who 
carry industrial life insurance in the 
stock companies operating for profit 
have to pay $1 for every 60 cents that 
is returned to them in burial benefits. 
The other 40 per cent is taken to pay 
heavy office expenses, agents’ com- 
missions and profits. 

Adoption of social insurance laws 
in the United States, similar to the 
bill now before the people of New York 
State, will be followed with marked 
benefits in distributing the burden of 
sickness losses, covering sickness costs 
and eliminating or reducing disastrous 
deficits that are driving workers into 
poverty and dependency. 

The painstaking investigation in 
Illinois in this connection has brought 
out the encouraging estimate that of 
a group of families experiencing down- 
ward shifts in economic status due to 
sickness, 30 per cent would have had 
sickness costs completely covered un- 
der health insurance legislation, and 
approximately 85 per cent would have 
had them either covered or consider- 
ably reduced (60 per cent or over); 
that the proposed health insurance law 
would have prevented a considerable 
proportion of poverty and dependency 
caused by sickness; that the reduction 
in poverty caused by the year’s sick- 
ness would have been about three- 
fourths; and that the highest reduction 
to be expected through workmen’s 
health insurance, in the cases of 
dependency caused by sickness, is 
one-half. 

It must be remembered that, aside 
from public and private charity, the 
burden and the cost of sickness under 
existing conditions is borne entirely 
by wage earners. This is unjust and 
anti-social. Industry is partly re- 
sponsible for the sickness of wage 
workers. Careful studies have indi- 
cated that industry is responsible for 
about one-half of the workers’ illness. 
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Industry is certainly responsible to 
the extent that unhealthful conditions 
of work tend to breed sickness among 
workers. The whole community, too, 
is responsible at least in the degree 
that it fails to take preventive measures 
against disease and epidemics. Among 
the contributory causes of sickness for 
which industry itself is responsible 
may be mentioned unsanitary work 
places; fatigue due to standing, noise, 
monotonous work; speeding up due 
to piece work; working seven days a 
week; alternating day and night shifts; 
and long hours. 


Tue or OccupATIONAL 
DISEASES 


In a very few kinds of industrial 
illness, such as lead poisoning and 
anthrax, the direct responsibility of 
industry can be clearly proved, and 
such sicknesses are termed occupational 
diseases. It is possible to furnish 
protection in such cases through work- 
men’s compensation laws, but even 
then only a very little measure of relief 
is afforded because the number of 
occupational disease cases compensated 
is very small compared with accidents, 
and smaller still when compared with 
the total amount of sickness among 
wage earners. 

Dr. Alice Hamilton, a medical expert, 
well-known authority on occupational 
diseases and member of the Illinois 
Health Insurance Commission, points 
out: “It is safe to say that the 
greater part of industrial sickness of 
which industry is either an exciting or 
contributory cause, is not yet recog- 
nized as industrial nor provided for by 
law.” 

The United States Public Health 
Service, in a favorable report on the 
relation of workmen’s health insurance 
to the public health, says that: “‘ There 
is no longer any doubt that modern 
industry is responsible for a consider- 
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able proportion of workingmen’s physi- 
cal ills.” 

The Pennsylvania commission in- 
forms us that “79 per cent of all the 
deaths of persons of working age in one 
year were from diseases whose con- 
nection with important Pennsylvania 
industries has been established.” 

Industry, therefore, should bear 
half the cost of social insurance. The 
worker, by assuming the other half of 
the cost, will take care of the full 
proportion of sickness for which he, 
himself, is responsible. Organized 
labor in America is strongly demanding 
sickness protection, including mater- 
nity benefits. The workers have 
known at first hand the deplorable 
conditions now so clearly proved by 
all these official investigations. That 
is why no less than 21 state federations 
and 29 international organizations 
have gone on record for workmen’s 
health insurance laws. 

As Dr. John A. Lapp, managing 
editor of Modern Medicine, and 
director of investigations of the Ohio 
State Health Insurance Commission, 
said in a recent address before the 
American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, in reviewing the findings of all 
these official commissions: 

The case for compulsory health insurance is 
fully made up by the eleven reports of official 
state commissions. It seldom happens that the 
evidence is so overwhelmingly one way. The 
reports indicate clearly the nature and effect of 
the sickness calamity. They prove that existing 
provision for sickness care and prevention for 
wage earners are utterly inadequate. Finally, 
they show that codperative measurement of the 
burden and collective action through social 
insurance is the logical way out. 


The conditions calling for an immedi- 
ate and adequate remedy have indeed 
been made plain to us by these studies. 
They have demonstrated that in from 35 
to 80 per cent of the calls on organized 
charity the principal factor is sickness; 
that 30 to 50 per cent of the loans to 


workers by such agencies as the Morris 
Plan banks are forced by sickness; 
that about one-fourth of all workers are 
so sick that they have to remain away 
from work for eight days or more every 
year; that fully one-third of those too 
sick to work are without medical care; 
that families with the lowest wages have 
the most sickness; that probably 50 per 
cent of this sickness is due to health 
hazards in industry over which the 
workers have no control; that one-third 
of those in the poorhouses have been 
driven there by sickness. 


UniversaAL INSURANCE 


Here is a condition calling for pre- 
ventive and remedial work which will 
be effective only through universal 
health insurance. The proposed health 
insurance bill, as now developed after 
many consultations with representative 
committees of all groups affected, 
provides a cash sickness benefit (to 
keep the wolf from the door and spare 
self-respecting workers from resorting 
to charity when illness cuts off earn- 
ings); adequate medical care (to detect 
and remove incipient illness before it 
becomes chronic, to restore the sick 
worker to healthand normal productive 
powers and to keep him so) and a 
funeral benefit as under the workmen’s 
compensation law. It also provides a 
maternity benefit for an insured woman 
or the wife of an insured man including 
medical care and, in addition, a cash 
benefit paid for not more than eight 
weeks to an insured woman worker. 

The benefits will be administered 
by local mutual organizations or 
“funds.”” Employers and workers have 
equal control over the “funds,” 
thereby insuring democratic manage- 
ment under the general supervision 
of the State Industrial Commission. 

The cost, amounting on the average, 
it is estimated, to about 3 per cent of 
wages, is to be shared equally by 
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employers and workers, the state 
bearing only the nominal cost of 
central supervision, as in workmen’s 
compensation. 

The head of the central health 
insurance bureau is to be a physician, 
county medical societies are given the 
power of initiating the fees to be paid 
by the insurance funds for all medical 
service and in other ways the economic 
interests of the medical profession are 
fully safeguarded. 

Private industrial insurance com- 
panies, operating for profit, are pro- 
hibited from doing business under the 
health insurance act so the benefits 
may be provided at actual cost. 

Sickness in industry causes more 
than six times as much suffering and 
dependency as that due to industrial 
accidents. Workmen’s accident in- 
surance now protects the workers in 
case of injury; workmen’s health 
insurance is needed to protect them 
against the greater hazard of sickness. 
The late John Mitchell, addressing 
the Conference of Catholic Charities 
shortly before his death, declared: 

“Public sentiment in this country 
is developing rapidly in favor of univer- 
sal health insurance for wage earners, 
including maternity benefits; and my 
own observation, through long ex- 
perience with the ravages of accident, 
trade disease and sickness among 
working people and their families, 
leads me to the conviction that health 
insurance is even more important 
than workmen’s compensation.” 

The preventive side of workmen’s 
health insurance is of great importance 
in any discussion of sickness and pov- 
erty. This is tersely set forth by the 
United States Public Health Service in 
its health insurance report which says: 
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Experience has shown that insurance is an 
efficient method of coéperation. As defined by 
practically a!l authorities, insurance is primarily 
a method by which a group of persons, each 
singly in danger of some loss, the incidence of 
which cannot be exactly foreseen, can distribute 
such loss, when it occurs to any of them over the 
whole group and in such a way that the burden 
of expense will be lightened of its most serious 
effects. Secondarily, and of equal importance, 
insurance means that the strongest of incentives 
—that of lessening cost—is given to efforts to 
diminish the frequency and the seriousness of 
losses. In this iatter sense insurance is a 
preventive measure of a positive and direct sort. 
It cannot be denied that fire insurance has been 
one of the most potent factors in the now well- 
organized movement for the prevention of fires. 
Marine insurance has resulted in more rigid 
inspection of vessels, the erection of lighthouses, 
and in many other measures designed to lessen 
the chance of wreck. Liability and compensa- 
tion legislation—which is but another name for 
the insurance of employes against accidents— 
has resulted in the nation-wide movement for 
“safety first.” . Experience has shown in 
all instances that while the distribution of cost 
is primarily the method, prevention is primarily 
the purpose of insurance, and certainly its 
result, 


So, in the same way that workmen’s 
compensation has stimulated the great 
“safety first’”’ campaign, workmen’s 
health insurance laws may be counted 
upon to result in a great “health 
first”” movement—for the simple and 
compelling reason that “it pays.” 

Finally, is it not significant that 
a majority of the eleven official state 
commissions, upon the results of their 
recent investigations into sickness con- 
ditions among workers, have strongly 
urged the adoption of workmen’s 
health insurance laws? And is it not 
also significant that the greatest in- 
dustrial nations of the world, with the 
single exception of the United States, 
facing the same serious problems, have 
found a successful remedy in compul- 
sory health insurance? 
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The Foreman—His Training and Education 


By Bensamin E. MAuuary 
Department of Industrial Education, Cleveland Public Schools 


HE foreman has of late become a 
conspicuous target at discussions 
relating to industrial problems, partic- 
ularly on labor relations. His was the 
keynote problem of at least one na- 
tional convention. Unless extreme 
caution is followed, our experiments on 
the foreman will end as fruitlessly as 
many other labor experiments. The 
problem of education and training in 
this field as in others must be met with 
an understanding of human nature and 
a consideration of fundamental prin- 
ciples. Already the remedies suggested 
are many, and testimonials of “ wonder- 
ful results” are easy to secure. The 
industrial “quack” learned early that 
industrial education is a profitable field 
because the results do not lend them- 
selves to accurate measurement. Few 
industrial managers have made a study 
of the educative process, thus they have 
no basis for judging the extravagant 
claims of the pseudo-educator. 

This note of warning is not intended 
to minimize the problem but rather to 
emphasize the necessity of slow and 
sound procedure. The old adage might 
well read, “There is no royal road to 
foreman training.”” One manager says, 
“We spent six months analyzing and 
studying the problem, and_ three 
months preparing the foremen to be 
receptive to our training course. It 
paid. We found this problemas subject 
to analysis as any of our other produc- 
tion problems.” 

Fortunately, the principles of edu- 
cation and best methods of training 
are known. How can they be adapted 
to the education and training of fore- 
men? In order to go into the subject 


more thoroughly the writer is limiting 
this article to a treatment of the prob- 
lem as it relates to the foreman in serv- 
ice. The same principles will apply 
largely to the training of apprentice 
foremen. 

This principle is established: fore- 
men cannot be formally trained with- 
out their own consent. More than 
that, they must be actively interested 
in their own development. This can- 
not be done by calling them together, 
giving them a fine banquet, and arous- 
ing their enthusiasm by the evangelical 
methods of the religious “exhorter.” 
They will be converted to the cause 
temporarily, but the back-sliding will 
be under way before the next morning’s 
starting whistle blows. 

Foremen will not be interested in any 
scheme of education unless they feel a 
need for it. Most of them do not feel 
this need. They are not aware of the 
deep problems connected with their 
work, nor should they be blamed for 
this condition of affairs. They are as 
much “sinned against as sinning.” 
What is there in the average foreman’s 
job that promotes deep thought? 
Is he not subject to that host of mind 
paralyzing influences which invariably 
accompany routine duties, system and 
quantity production? One foreman 
answered the question by misquoting 
the following: “Ours not to reason 
why, ours but to do or die.”” Foremen 
have not had the mental stimulation 
that comes of a man’s “making his own 
job.” Today the feeling of the old- 
time foreman who realized deeply his 
responsibility for all that went on in his 
department is rare. Many feel them- 
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selves to be the pawns of the experts, 
the executive tools of the brains in the 
“front-office.” Their work is cut out 
for them by the superintendent. It is 
planned for them by the production 
engineers. “Why should I think,” 
asks Bill Jones, a foreman, “when what 
I am to do is being worked out on paper 
by the boys with the white collars and 
the college education?” ‘“‘They don’t 
have to follow my advice, but they 
might ask for it once in a while just 
to make me feel good,” says another. 
Should we wonder at the charges which 
management brings against the fore- 
man of “lack of coéperation,” “un- 
appreciativeness’’ and “policies that 
never get down to the workers.”” One 
foreman has put it this way, “I would 
be d— glad to coéperate with the 
labor manager if he would only act as 
if he felt that I also am a labor manager 
—in my department. He spends more 
time downtown with those employ- 
ment managers from the other plants 
than he does with us labor fellows here 
in this organization. Why don’t he 
talk over with us what he reads; what 
they talk about; what they say at 
those conventions which he attends. 
All we hear from him are calls over the 
“phone as to why this man was fired or 
that one quit. I'd like d— well to 
work with him but he won’t let me.” 
That statement does not stand out 
alone. It is typical of the opportuni- 
ties for foreman training that are slip- 
ping by every day. How easily might 
a desire for education be created in 
that foreman. In fact the desire is 
there—latent—aunrecognized. 


FOR SouND MANAGERIAL 
PoLictes 


An industry that is not organized 
on sound managerial policies cannot 
afford to introduce formal foreman 
training. Training presupposes cer- 
tain standards of perfection to be at- 
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tained. Unless standards of policy, 
system and methods have been well 
worked out there is no goal for fore- 
manship. Education and training must 
have a goal. This is true of any shop 
or system of industrial education. Un- 
less the standards set up by the man- 
agement rest on sound principles, the 
foremen will find the goal illusory. Let 
us be frank. Can we afford to have 
our foremen think about our policies, 
analyze our systems, criticize our meth- 
ods? Any other system of foreman 
training except that one which is based 
on things as they are in the shop, to- 
day, will be found wanting—by the 
foremen. From what “is” the fore- 
man will think soon of what “ might 
be” or “ought to be.” Will the man- 
agement be willing to “go all the way” 
with the foremen if they should be- 
come educated and get a vision of a 
better day in industry? There will be 
destructive criticism at first; that is to 
be expected. However, it is in the 
turning of this destructive viewpoint 
into constructive channels that the 
process of education functions. The 
foremen will view the classes as an op- 
portunity to start making things right 
in the shop. If the management has 
the confidence of its foremen such edu- 
cational classes may be the one com- 
mon ground for all to start on, to work 
out right policies and methods to- 
gether. A management whose foremen 
are disloyal has no basis whatever for 
starting foreman training. Disloyalty 
is a mental barrier that will resist any 
and all attempts at formal education. 
In such a case the first step would be 
the regaining of lost confidences and the 
mending of broken trusts. 

No textbooks, or other commonly 
used tools of education, are necessary 
in order to start foreman training. A 
real interest in the problems of industry 
by some member of the managerial 
force is the first requirement. An hon- 
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est desire to share that interest with 
some foreman is the second. Talk 
with this foreman about the things 
that are going on in the managerial 
world. Consult with him about, but 
never settle some grave production 
problem. Give him plenty of food for 
thought. Loan him a book to “look 
over” and report to you as to the ad- 
visability of recommending it to others. 
Take him to a meeting of the local 
engineering body or production man- 
agers association, provided the pro- 
grams can be grasped by him. If your 
educational seed has fallen on fertile 
ground and you have nurtured it 
well, this foreman will soon be a center 
of educational propaganda among 
the other foremen. Deep interest is 
contagious. 

Someone, preferably a foreman, 
should take the step to crystallize this 
increasing group interest into a formal 
request to the management for more 
favorable opportunities to work out 
their problems together. At this point 
the management will be tempted to 
take from the foremen the control of 
the future foremen’s school. This 
should not be done. Let the foremen 
appoint a committee to work out, with 
the management, the ways and means 
of the school. The responsibility of 
this committee should never cease to be 
to the foremen first and to the manage- 
ment last. The management will, in 
the end, have to do most of the ad- 
ministrative work connected with the 
school, but they should never reach 
the point where they assume all re- 
sponsibility. 

Out of the foremen’s schools which 
have been conducted in different parts 
of the country there is growing a 
definite body of knowledge on this 
problem. The writer has attempted 
in the following brief outline to em- 
body the best practices which have 
come to his attention through corre- 


spondence and discussions with teach- 
ers, administrators and representatives 
of industries where the work is being 
conducted. He has personally ob- 
served the success of most of the meth- 
ods presented. These methods are 
all more or less flexible and local con- 
ditions must govern their application. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL 


The classes should have enrolled in 
them men of equal rank. Where fore- 
men and their assistants are in the 
same classes, discussion is repressed. 
Both subordinates and superiors usu- 
ally hesitate to reveal their true opin- 
ions on a problem in each other’s 
presence. This is far from being an 
ideal situation, but it is one which 
exists in most industries. Where mu- 
tual confidence prevails, mixed classes 
will succeed. 

There should not be less than eight 
nor more than fifteen men in a class. 
It is hard to keep up interest if the 
group is too small. The discussion 
must always be kept alive. If there 
are more than fifteen the discussion 
becomes unwieldy. Each member does 
not get sufficient opportunity to take 
part. 

Enrollment should not be made 
compulsory by the management. If 
the forem®n themselves cannot succeed 
in persuading an unwilling fellow- 
foreman, compulsion by the manage- 
ment will not make him learn even if 
he is coerced into attending. 

Attendance on the part of those 
enrolled should be compulsory. Once 
a man has expressed a desire to go 
through with a certain program under- 
taken by a group, he is under obliga- 
tions to the group to “see the thing 
through.” In order to succeed, an 
educational program must have the 
support of all until the end is accom- 
plished. The absentee has a depress- 
ing affect upon a class. His absence 
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unconsciously suggests to the class the 
questionable value of the work which 
they are doing. Regular attendance 
should be one of the conditions of 
enrollment. 

As to the time of the meetings of 
such classes, opinion and practice 
differ. There is almost unanimous 
agreement that they should be held on 
company time and as early in the work 
day as possible. If the educational 
work is considered important it should 
hold such a position in the foreman’s 
daily schedule. An hour or two after 
the work day has commenced the fore- 
man should have sufficiently adjusted 
the day’s problems and so arranged his 
duties as to enable him to attend a 
nine or ten o’clock class. His mind is 
still fresh and in a condition to tackle 
the problems of the class discussion. 
One of the advantages of holding 
classes during working hours is that it 
forces the foreman to so organize his 
department that it will function effi- 
ciently during his absence. Foremen 
soon come to take a pride in a self- 
running, self-adjusting department. 
It also gives the assistant foreman 
an opportunity to grow through the 
assumption of responsibilities. 

As to frequency of meetings, one 
hour twice a week is better than two 
hours once a week. It is better to cut a 
discussion off at the end of an hour 


. while it is still hot than to allow it to 


drag out until it cools. Two hours is 
too long to attempt to hold the atten- 
tion of foremen. Meetings held more 
often than twice a week make the 
training too intensive. There must be 
time between meetings for the ideas to 
be mulled over and considered. Two 
weeks between meetings gives too great 
an opportunity for interest to slump. 

Classes should start and stop on 
schedule. While apparently a minor 
rule, its violations have subtle and far 
reaching effects. 


All the physical equipment that is 
necessary for this work is a quiet, well 
lighted and well ventilated room; a 
table large enough for everyone to get 
their feet under at the same time; 
substantial, comfortable (but not easy) 
chairs and a blackboard. 

The first meeting should be devoted 
to a mutual working out of a few simple 
rules to guide the conduct of the meet- 
ings, such as: “all men take part in 
every discussion,” “only one man talk 
at a time,” “treat each problem dis- 
cussed as impersonally as possible,” 
“speak briefly and to the point,” 
“attend every meeting and always be 
on time.” Some member of the group 
should be appointed to assume the 
responsibility of reminding the mem- 
bers of the meetings at least one 
hour before the time scheduled. This 
increases attendance and decreases 
tardiness. 


CoursE or Strupy 


The selection of the course of study 
is dependent upon the aims to be 
attained. The goal of training is dif- 
ferent from that of education. Train- 
ing implies that a foreman should 
receive definite information and form 
definite habits of action in order to 
function efficiently. Education at- 
tempts to develop his latent abilities. 
The former is more narrow in its scope 
and easier to attain than the latter. 
Probably each are equally important. 
Whether one or the other, or a com- 
bination of both is to be the aim of the 
school, must be decided first. It is 
the personal opinion of the writer 
that education must precede training. 
While a combination of both aims 
would be ideal, it presents a problem 
too difficult for the average instructor. 

A very successful course of study 
was worked out by the foremen of a 
certain industry. Each foreman pre- 
sented a long list of his own problems, 
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those which came up almost daily in 
his department. In all, there were 
about seventy-five different problems 
presented. These were classified un- 
der different subject headings by a 
committee of the foremen under the 
leadership of the instructor. After 
such classifications it was possible. to 
arrange a schedule for discussions last- 
ing over several months. This plan 
possessed several ideal features. The 
foremen did most of the work 
themselves. None could deny its 
practicability. Any problem could be 
remedied either in the light of neces- 
sary training or education, depending 
upon which one was needed. If the 
problem concerned cost records, the 
instructor reached for the telephone and 
called the cost accountant to the class 
room immediately to straighten out 
any misunderstanding. If the prob- 
lem needed tact for its solution, there 
was always one tactful foreman or more 
present to reveal their method of hand- 
ling the problem successfully. 

Most of the courses for foremen sold 
commercially are good, provided they 
meet the needs of a particular plant, 
can be readily grasped by the minds of 
the foremen in the plant and can be 
presented successfully through the fa- 
cilities which that plant can provide. 
No eourse of study can be lifted bodily 
from one industry and set down un- 
changed in another with any measure 
of success. The purchased or bor- 
rowed courses and the other factors of 
foreman training must each be so 
modified that they form an educational 
project in line with the aims to be 
attained. 


Tue Instructor 


The securing of a real instructor is 
the most difficult problem of foreman 
training. A man who has worked up 
an elaborate course in foreman train- 
ing may fail as an instructor because 
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he lacks the qualities of a teacher. 
The teacher secured from the local 
public school system or some private 
educational institution may be unable 
to succeed with foremen. There are 
instances where foremen, without any 
teacher-training whatever, have made 
a phenomenal success with a class of 
fellow-foremen. They were natural 
teachers. A works manager, in a 
middle western industry, took over 
the instruction of his foremen after 
a professional teacher had failed on 
the job; he succeeded. His case is 
exceptional. The average industrial 
technician or executive lacks most of 
the qualities necessary in a teacher. 
Real teachers are rare. It will pay to 
search until one is found. A lack of 
knowledge of production problems 
need not necessarily disqualify one 
who is otherwise a real teacher. 
Knowledge of production can be easily 
acquired. Love and _ understanding 
of one’s fellowmen, infinite patience, 
ability to inspire and a positive per- 
sonality are qualities not easily ac- 
quired. It is hardly necessary to state 
that this teacher should possess a 
natural sympathy for the foreman and 
his troubles; that foremen should feel 
at ease in his presence and that they 
respect him highly. 


Metuops 


The best results have been secured 
by using the discussion method of 
instruction. This method develops 
the foreman by getting him to take 
part in a discussion. The closer the 
discussion comes to the foreman’s 
interests, the greater the development. 
It is the instructor’s business to so 
word a problem or ask a question that 
it will produce the greatest amount 
of thought and discussion. By skil- 
fully directing the discussion, certain 
pre-determined conclusions or prin- 
ciples of foremanship may result. — 
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One of the tests of the success of 
this method is whether the foremen 
arrive at a successful solution of the 
problem themselves or whether the 
instructor, becoming impatient, settles 
itforthem. If the latter, great educa- 
tional benefit has been lost. The 
greatest mistake which instructors of 
foremen make is to do the thinking 
for the men. There are times when 
lectures are necessary but the amount 
of self-development derived by the 
foremen usually varies inversely as the 
amount of talking or preaching done 
by the instructor. The instructor 
should appreciate that a man who has 
been a foreman from five to thirty 
years has performed at least some 
successful acts in handling men and 
that it is his duty as instructor to get 
this man to talk, to lay bare his ex- 
periences for the benefit of the other 
fellow or the other fellow’s criticism. 
It is the instructor’s duty to lead the 
men into making constructive rather 
than destructive criticism of existing 
policies, methods or conditions. If 
this one aim is accomplished, the 
course will have repaid all the efforts 
expended on it. 

On the other hand, there are certain 
phases of a foreman’s work which can 
be treated best by means of the lecture 
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or demonstration. Discussion would 
reveal the value to industry of accurate 
cost analysis; that is education. Dis- 
cussion by foremen of the detailed 
application of a cost system would 
result in utter confusion of ideas. A 
lecture on cost systems with detailed 
explanation of the foreman’s duties 
regarding it accompanied by enough 
practical demonstration to fix its 
workings in the foreman’s mind would 
be training. There are technicalities 
in each industry which are conceded 
to be uncontroversial as far as the 
foremen are concerned. It is highly 
desirable that they know about them. 
Here the lecture method would bring 
the best results. 

New industrial movements such as 
foremen training have a tendency to 
diverge from their goal. As we tinker 
with and fashion the parts which make 
up the means to the end we become 
absorbed in the technique. The devel- 
opment of the foreman is far more 
important than any course of study or 
method of training. The spirit of 
education must live. The foremen 
must carry it from the class room to 
the shop. It is the spirit of human 
development, so necessary to true in- 
dustrial democracy. 
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Research and Production 


By Harrison E. Howe 
Chairman, Division of Research Extension, National Research Council 


HERE seems to be no question 
that economic production of 
proper quality is the basis of prosper- 
ity in any industry. Quantity produc- 
tion frequently makes possible the 
domination of a market and in the 
past has been possible without the 
extensive application of research, prin- 
cipally because raw materials have 
been sufficiently abundant, labor has 
been comparatively inexpensive, and 
in many fields competition has been 
restricted because of undeveloped 
transportation facilities. This time 
in general has passed, and even in 
those industries where raw material is 
still abundant it is found necessary to 
engage in research if for no other 
reason than to guarantee supplies for 
the future. 


Researcu DEFINED 


The term “research”’ is applied to 
the effort made in new, original direc- 
tions to solve problems by the applica- 
tion of science and the scientific 
method. It involves learning what 
has gone before and is almost always 
preceded by a careful search of litera- 
ture. It may be undertaken either to 
solve some problem in pure science, 
something with reference to com- 
mercial application or, in industrial 
research, it may mean the application 
of all the information that has been 
secured to the solution of an industrial 
problem. This may concern raw 
materials, processes, the utilization of 
wastes or the improvement of products. 
At times it may take the form of an 
order for an invention when the re- 
search laboratory endeavors to pro- 
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duce something entirely new for a 
given purpose. Research, then, no 
matter what may give rise to it, is 
sure in the long run to benefit industry 
and react advantageously upon pro- 
duction. This, in turn, directly bene- 
fits the producer in every part of an 
industrial organization. The success 
of research in this field can best be 
illustrated by a number of examples 
chosen to emphasize particular phases. 


ResEARCH IN ILLUMINATION 


The influence of proper lighting 
conditions upon the health, comfort 
and productive capacity of the work- 
men is well recognized. These facts 
have been established by research and 
these conditions have been improved 
in proportion to the knowledge we 
have gained by careful inquiry into 
the laws and principles of light and 
illumination. The mercury vapor 
lamp, such as the Cooper-Hewitt, a 
result of scientific endeavor, is well 
adapted to illumination for some types 
of work. More commonly, types of 
incandescent or arc lamps are em- 
ployed, and one of our most fascinating 
stories of research centers around the 
production of these modern lighting 
units. We can recall the days of the 
comparatively dim carbon lamp. A 
little later the Tantalum filament was 
introduced, followed by tungsten, but 
these filaments were fragile and the 
lamps were short-lived. Behind it all 
there was the most intense competitive 
research going on in Germany and 
America for it was realized that to 
make these more efficient lamps com- 
mercially possible a way must be found 
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to draw tungsten into fine wire. Owing 
to the characteristics of the element 
this seemed an almost impossible feat, 
but in the end American research won 
and ductile tungsten has become an 
article of commerce. Through this 
step America won the incandescent 
lamp industry which has since been 
more firmly established through re- 
searches begun in pure science on the 
conductivity of gases. We now have 
incandescent lamps filled with inert gas, 
and the use of the vacuum with the car- 
bon filament is rapidly disappearing. 

Today, a manufacturing establish- 
ment can be much better lighted, the 
illumination better controlled and 
the worker given these advantages at 
far less cost than would otherwise have 
been possible. We are told that if we 
were all using the old-type carbon 
filament today the annual electric 
lighting bill of the nation would be at 
least four hundred million dollars 
greater than it is now. Research, 
therefore, has provided lighting units 
to enable the maintenance of produc- 
tion under otherwise unfavorable light 
conditions without detriment to the 
workmen. Few things interfere with 
normal and increased production more 
than illumination. Modern 
science makes it comparatively simple 
to overcome this defect. 


ResEARCH SHORTENS PROCESSES 


“Speeding up” is a familiar phrase 
in industry and can only be realized 
with the help of scientific research. 
In the rubber industry vulcanization 
is a necessary step which in the past 
required at least two hours. We are 
using increasing quantities of rubber 
products and items of equipment are 
very important, requiring as they do 
great outlays of capital upon which 
dividends must be paid. If, then, 


research can make it possible to turn 
out a greater number of tires per day 
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with the same equipment and the 
same amount of labor, surely the 
condition has been so improved that 
both labor and capital profit. This 
has been accomplished by the use of 
organic accelerators of vulcanization. 
These are amino derivatives, now 
recognized as catalysts which assist in 
carrying the sulphur to the rubber 
molecule. A rubber mixture contain- 
ing such an organic accelerator can be 
properly vulcanized in thirty minutes 
instead of the two hours formerly 
found necessary. A manufacturer, 
therefore, can vulcanize three or four 
times as many tires with the same 
equipment as formerly. 

The modern tool steel is another 
example of what research has done in 
increasing production. The new alloy 
steels in which some of the unusual 
elements are combined with the iron 
are capable of retaining their metal- 
cutting properties at much higher 
temperatures than the older type of 
high-carbon steels. This means that 
a lathe can be operated much faster 
without spoiling the tool, and a plant 
which has been using carbon steel can 
accomplish nearly three times as much 
work if the modern tool steels are 
substituted. Those engaged in re- 
search on tool steels believe that an 
even better record can be made, and 
during the war a new alloy of tungsten, 
cobalt and chromium proved to be 
even more efficient than the somewhat 
older types of alloy steels. 

In connection with metal cutting, 
it should also be noted that production 
has been improved through researches 
upon lubrication and the various cool- 
ing and cutting compounds which 
make continuous work possible. An- 
other step has been taken in providing 
ways for recovering these oils and 
lubricants from the metal chips, at the 
same time so clarifying it that it can 
be re-used with safety and economy. 


| 
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Another example can be drawn from 
the textile industry. At one time our 
only means of bleaching was the 
tedious process of spreading cloth 
upon the grass, where it remained in 
sunshine for days. Later came chem- 
ical methods which at first were uncon- 
trolled and their reactions little under- 
stood. Research found in one case 
that the reaction which was believed 
to require thirty hours could be made 
to go forward efficiently in forty-five 
seconds under proper temperature and 
pressure control. This meant that 
only one-fifteenth of the capital was 
required for apparatus, raw materials 
and investment in goods in process. 

Not only can production be in- 
creased in gross volume but the net 
output is affected through the scien- 
tific control of raw materials. Science 
enables us to choose with considerable 
accuracy the raw materials which are 
suited to a given operation, and this 
means fewer rejections and imperfect 
parts, all of which has a direct bearing 
upon the economy of production. 
There was an instance where a hard- 
ened steel part was made for army 
equipment. The material had to be 
formed and hardened afterward. One 
of the manufacturers, finally realizing 
that it was a scientific problem, had a 
piece of research done upon the process 
after it had been demonstrated that 
his usual method of working resulted 
in a very high percentage of rejections. 
In a short time a metallurgist found 
the difficulty and was able so to modify 
the process that from that time on 
there were practically no rejections 
and the plant in question was able to 
get by far the largest share of orders 
for that particular device. Obviously, 
production that results in unsatis- 
factory merchandise is a failure, and 
in so far as research can assist in avoid- 
ing such failures it unquestionably has 
at important bearing upon production. 


10 


Research also affects the economy of 
production, enabling materials to be 
made at a price which guarantees a 
great demand, and thereby directly 
benefits both labor and capital. An 
example is the use of vanadium steel 
for certain parts of automobiles. The 
work which these parts are called upon 
to perform necessitates the use of a 
steel such as high-carbon steel, which is 
very difficult to machine. Vanadium 
steel meets the specifications and has 
the advantage that it is easily ma- 
chined, so that the part can be sup- 
plied at approximately one-half the 
cost which would be necessary but 
for the alloy steel which research has 
given us. 


Wastes Pur to Work 


Many examples of this type could 
be cited, but the influence of research 
upon the economy of production can- 
not be passed without referring to 
waste recovery and utilization. In 
the production of better grades of 
mirrors, metallic silver is precipitated 
upon the glass by means of a chemical 
process. Under ordinary conditions 
a very small per cent of the silver is 
deposited upon the glass, the majority 
being plated out on the containing 
vessel and deposited in it in the form 
of a “mud.” The character of this 
mud was soon determined and methods 
devised for its recovery and re-use. 
More recently we have learned how to 
control the reactions so that a far 
greater quantity of the silver deposits 
where it is wanted, with the result that 
the whole operation, including waste 
recovery, is simplified and made less 
expensive. 

In the wool industry, research has 
provided means for recovering values 
from the wash-waters which, during 
the war in the case of one large mill, 
produced a revenue sufficient to pay 
the dividends on its capital stock. 
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The recovery of this waste was a direct 
benefit to the community health, 
through the removal of a putrefiable 
waste from sewage, and a producer of 
profit for the mill in question. 

One of the classical examples of 
waste recovery through the application 
of research is to be found in the cement 
industry, where the application of 
the Cottrell electrical precipitating 
method first made it possible to strip 
fumes and waste gases of the dust 
which otherwise settled with devastat- 
ing effect upon surrounding vegetation. 
Later it was found that this dust con- 
tained most of the potash present in 
the raw materials entering into the 
cement, and in at least one case the 
mill could be operated entirely upon 
the proceeds from the sale of the 
recovered potash, making the proceeds 
from the sale of the cement clear profit. 


INCREASING YIELDS 


The incease in yield from a given 
operation is another instance of what 
applied science can accomplish. Such 
increases follow a close study, from a 
scientific standpoint, of the factors 
which underlie the reaction. These 
include time, temperature, pressure and 
concentration. True, it frequently 
occurs that a process is developed with- 
out the aid of science and finds its 
optimum conditions for working to lie 
within certain narrow limits, but until 
we know why we carry on a process in a 
given way, as well as how to proceed 
with the work, we cannot expect the 
best results. Research learns the 
“why,” and when employed in advance 
eliminates the many costly errors that 
always follow rule-of-thumb methods. 
Knowing the underlying principles of a 
reaction, the scientist can calculate 
very closely what should be done to 
produce a maximum yield, thus greatly 
lessening the amount of time necessary 
for experiment. There is an example 
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in the dye industry where a yield of but 
10 per cent was increased to 95 per 
cent by merely prolonging a stirring 
operation five minutes at one point in 
the process. 

Inour greatest industry—agriculture— 
we find many illustrations of increased 
production due to the application of 
research. In Connecticut a close study 
of the tobacco plant resulted in learning 
how to secure two or three times the 
number of leaves suitable for wrappers 
with the same expenditure of energy 
in cultivation. On the Pacific Coast 
hybridization has produced a walnut 
tree that grows with the rapidity of the 
poplar and begins to yield years in 
advance of the time that would other- 
wise be possible. Applied to wheat, 
scientific research for new varieties has 
already introduced into our country 
types which have added millions to the 
value of the wheat crop and benefited 
capital and labor alike from the farmer 
through the chain, including elevators, 
millers, exporters and wheat products 
manufacturers, to the consumer. 

Turning now to the electric field, 
consider the production that has been 
made possible by spot welding, arc 
welding, and the utilization of the 
electric furnace. The influence upon 
industry in general of electrochemical 
and electrometallurgical products con- 
stitutes one of our most important 
industrialchapters. Uponthe achieve- 
ments of research in these fields de- 
pends the present efficiency of some of 
our greatest industries. Thus ferro sili- 
con, an electric furnace product, is a 
necessity in the production of open- 
hearth steel, which constitutes some- 
thing like 70 per cent of our total ton- 
nage. Researches in the field of the 
electric furnace and its application 
have given us much of our alloy steels, 
to which reference has already been 
made. It has also made it possible to 
utilize scrap and even foundry sweep- 
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ings in a way which has heretofore en- 
tailed much more expense and time. 
Those who have occasion to do metal 
cutting and brazing also have reason 
to appreciate research, which has given 
us large supplies of oxygen and hydro- 
gen at commercial figures and has made 
acetylene an article of commerce. 


Researcu iN THE HuMANITIES 


Scientific research on the human fac- 
tors in production is in its infancy. 


_ But the problems are now well defined, 


and the technique for studying them is 
being rapidly improved. In certain 
large industries as diverse as textiles, 
automobiles, meat-packing, paper, rub- 
ber and electrical equipment, essen- 
tially the same types of systematic 
records and statistical analysis of in- 
dustrial personnel data have been 
found helpful in locating unsuspected 
causes of dissatisfaction and unrest, 
and in pointing the way to necessary 
changes in working conditions and in 
methods of supervision, training, place- 
ment, promotion and wage adjustment. 
Improved analyses of jobs and the re- 
quirements they make of the workers 
have been coupled with more intelligent 
attention to the individual workers, 
their varying abilities, aptitudes and 
ambitions; and the systematic effort 
to adapt the jobs to the workers, as 
well as to equip the workers for their 
jobs, has increased the satisfaction of 
the employees while increasing their 
earning power and their wages. 


Sarety InNDuUsTRY 


Safety for the worker has not been 
overlooked by research. Perhaps one 
of the best examples may be drawn 
from the match industry, where 
““phossy jaw” was a terrible possibility 
for all those engaged in the preparation 
and handling of match-head mixtures. 
The red phosphorus used was some- 
what less toxic than the other form of 


the element, namely “white phos- 
phorus,” but after a considerable 
series of researches it was found that 
phosphorus pentasulphide the 
compound which could be substituted 
with satisfaction so far as the final 
product was concerned and with com- 
plete safety to the workers. This was 
really a wonderful achievement and 
the patented results were later assigned 
to the public, the company originating 
the process believing that while it gave 
them an insurmountable. advantage 
over competitors the process was so 
closely identified with preservation of 
the health of match workers that it 
would be far better to allow any who 
cared to use this result of research to 
do so. 

In the vulcanization of rubber, to 
which reference has been made, there 
were certain dangers accompanying 
the use of the first accelerator sug- 
gested, but these dangers have been 
greatly minimized by the employment 
of more recently developed compounds 
and by the re-designing of the mixing 
apparatus in which the materials are 
incorporated. Another notable exam- 
ple of the efforts of research to protect 
labor is found in the researches of Sir 
William Crooks who developed a glass 
to be used in goggles that affords al- 
most ¢omplete protection against ultra- 
violet light, and another type which 
likewise protects the wearer from the 
infra-red or heat rays. The ideal 
would be to combine this ability to pro- 
tect the eyes in one type of glass, but 
so far this has not been possible with 
the necessary degree of visibility. 
Another important part of the goggle 
has beenemade safe by the substitu- 
tion of cellulose acetate for the nitrate, 
the former being non-inflammable or 
slowly burning. Celluloid continues 
to be a subject of research and some 
progress has been made in rendering it 
less inflammable, thereby directly af- 
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fording increased protection to those 
obliged to work with this material. 


LaBor’s INTEREST -IN RESEARCH 


Labor, therefore, no less than capi- 
tal, is interested in the relation be- 
tween research and production. This 
interest comes not only because of the 
immediate concern of workers engaged 
in a particular process, but also because 
they in turn desire to have available 
‘for their own use the many products 
which modern science makes possible. 
This includes most of the things now 
looked upon as necessities as well as 
those which are admittedly luxuries. 
Most of these materials must be pro- 
duced economically and in quantity if 
. they are to be available at a price 
within the reach of the majority. 
Such production is not possible without 
the application of scientific method and 
the utilization of all that research has 
to offer or can provide. An industry 
founded upon a science, such as the 
electrical and the dye industries, in 
most respects is advanced beyond those 
industries which fail to recognize the 
fact that they are in many instances 
carrying on processes involving reac- 
tions which cannot be fully understood 
without the aid of science. These res- 
olutions adopted in 1919 at the Atlan- 
tic City Meeting of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor indicate clearly that 
labor is coming to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of research: 

“Wuereas, Scientific research and the tech- 
nical application of results of research form a 
fundamental basis upon which the development 


of our industries, manufacturing, agriculture, 
mining, and others must rest; and 


“Waereas, The productivity of industry is. 


greatly increased by the technical application of 
the results of scientific research in physics, chem- 
istry, biology, and geology, in engineering and 
agriculture, and in the related sciences; and the 
health and well-being not only of the workers 
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but of the whole population as well, are depend- 
ent upon advances in medicine and sanitation; 
so that the value of scientific advancement to 
the welfare of the nation is many times greater 
than the cost of the necessary research; and 

*‘Wuereas, The increased productivity of in- 
dustry resulting from scientific research is a most 
potent factor in the ever-increasing struggle of 
the workers to raise their standards of living, 
and the importance of this factor must steadily 
increase since there is a limit beyond which the 
average standard of living of the whole popula- 
tion cannot progress by the usual methods of 
readjustment, which limit can only be raised by 
research and the utilization of the results of re- 
search in industry; and 

“Wuereas, There are numerous important 
and pressing problems of administration and 
regulation now faced by federal, state and local 
governments, the wise solution of which depends 
upon scientific and technical research; and 

“Wuereas, The war has brought home to all 
the nations engaged in it the overwhelming im- 
portance of science and technology to national 
welfare, whether in war or in peace, and not only 
is private initiative attempting to organize far- 
reaching research in these fields on a national 
scale, but in several countries governmental par- 
ticipation and support of such undertakings are 
already active; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the American Federation of 
Labor in convention assembled, that a broad 
program of scientific and technical research is of 
major importance to the national welfare and 
should be fostered in every way by the Federal 
Government, and that the activities of the gov- 
ernment itself in such research should be ade- 
quately and generously supported in order that 
the work may be greatly strengthened and ex- 
tended; and the Secretary of the Federation is 
instructed to transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, to the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 


Capital also has a better apprecia- 
tion of what science means than was 
the case but a short time ago. If capi- 
tal and labor will join in the employ- 
ment of science for the solution of their 
mutual production problems, there can 
be no question as to the ability of 
American industrial organizations to 
maintain and improve their place in 
world commerce, 


Selling Production to the Management 


By S. Person 
Managing Director, Taylor Society, New York City 


HE purpose of this paper is to 
help the manager to a stronger 
realization of his responsibility for 
production. To raise the question 
of “selling” production to the man- 
agement of an industrial enterprise 
may seem preposterous to some. Who 
of all agencies is responsible for produc- 
tion if not the management? That is 
a fundamental assumption of economic 
thinking. Who of all agencies in this 
period of post-war concern is urging 
greater production? It is the managers 
in industry. 

Yeta fundamental economic assump- 
tion may become so commonplace as 
to cease to be a motivating influence, 
and strong urging may be accompanied 
by an inertia and an unwillingness to 
exert one’s self to accomplish that 
which one desires. It too frequently 
means “‘Let George do it,” George 
being, in the minds of many managers, 
the foremen and the workers. 

It is not to be denied that the fore- 
men and the workers have a responsi- 
bility to strive for greater production. 
There is evidence that they are begin- 
ning to think about it, and here and 
there to advocate it, but as yet not in 
a whole-hearted way and with con- 
structive plans. Possibly they too are 
acting under fundamental assumptions; 
for instance, that for some reason it is 
not expedient to give more than enough 
to hold the job; possibly their demand 
for greater production is only a feint to 
cover other purposes; possibly they, 
too, believe in leaving it to George, he 

‘A society to promote the science and the 


art of administration and of management, 29 
W. 39th St., New York. 


being, to them, the manager. However. 
the problem of “selling”’ production 
to the foremen and to the workers is 
not the subject of this paper. 

While the accomplishment of pro- 
duction is obviously a joint responsi- 
bility and no party to the enterprise 
can leave all the responsibility entirely 
to the others, yet the workers are 
undoubtedly more nearly right than 
are the managers in demanding the 
assumption of the greater responsi- 
bility by the other, especially the 
responsibility for initiative, construc- 
tive plans and leadership; leadership 
which meets changing conditions and 
which takes the workers into consid- 
eration as logical and moral, if not 
legal partners in enterprise. For the 
assumption of that responsibility has 
always been and always will be an 
aspect of: the function of management. 


MANAGEMENT A SPECIALIZED 
FuNcTION 


Management ts primarily a function, 
not a person; and whatever person or 
group of persons is attached to the 
function of management, for the time 
being in an enterprise in any particular 
régime of industry, must assume the 
responsibility or be discarded. In 
the days of reputed pure democracy, 
when the tribe lifted the man of 
personal power upon their shields as a 
symbol that they conferred leadership 
upon him, they were recognizing the 
inherent need of management and 
were choosing a manager. In the days 
of household industry whenever mas- 
ter, journeymen and apprentices were 
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assembled in an enterprise, there at- 
tached to the master that same inherent 
function of management. Through- 
out the present régime of capitalistic 
industry (characterized by specialized 
ownership of materials and equipment, 
these being no longer the property of 
the workers or even, in many instances, 


of the active management) the man- . 


agement function has been magnified 
as a critically important function by 
the very complexity and delicacy of 
the industrial mechanism. If we 
should gradually emerge into a new 
régime of some form of industrial 
democracy, we shall be sure to find 
the management function as insistent 
as ever in its requirements. In fact, I 
believe that it will be more insistent 
than ever, more magnified than ever, 
since an industrial democracy in our 
present complex civilization would 
mean almost certainly greater com- 
plexity. The currents of influence 
which will keep the industrial machine 
in operation in that assumed future 
régime will be able to do so only in the 
measure that they find a focus in the 
function which we now designate by 
the term management. Workers may 
come to “manage” in a large and gen- 
eric sense of the word; but they can 


manage in that sense only through the 


instrumentality of those who “man- 
age” in a narrower and distinctive 
sense of the word. If and when that 
régime arrives the problem will be one 
of choosing managers and methods of 
management, not of choosing manage- 
ment. 

The point to be kept clearly in mind 
in thinking about industrial problems 
requiring current action is that we are 
in the régime of capitalistic industry, 
in which managers are clearly charged 
with responsibility for vision and lead- 
ership, and that for all practical pur- 
poses, to us, that régime is not likely 


to be fundamentally changed, and the 
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accompanying managerial responsibil- 
ities modified; or at any rate modified 
only towards still greater responsibili- 
ties. There is a fringe of managers 
who are thoroughly autocratic in 
mental attitude, and who would resort 
to extreme measures of discipline if 
the workers could not be content with 
crystallized relations and were insist- 
ent in their strivings to express a 
desire for change; and there is a com- 
pensating fringe of workers who de- 
mand radical changes in the social and 
industrial structure, and strive, some 
of them destructively, to achieve their 
ideals; but neither of these represent 
the great directive force in industry. 
They are a profound influence in mak- 
ing others take thought, but the 
actual course of step-by-step industrial 
development will be determined by 
coéperation of the moderate managers 
and the moderate workers, the latter 
asking for progressive improvement 
and the former desirous to assume 
leadership in finding the improvement 
that is really mutually progressive. 
The demand for improvement by the 
great body of moderate workers con- 
stitutes a challenge to management; a 
challenge to display vision, initiative 
and leadership. 


Propuction A PROBLEM OF PrRo- 
GRESSIVE MANAGEMENT 


Therefore, it should be kept clearly 
and forcibly in mind that the pressing 
problem of production is primarily a 
problem of management; and in times 
of confusion and of change more than 
ever a problem of the management, 
calling for constructive plans and 
leadership in winning acceptance of 
these plans and in giving them effect. 

It is not abnormal for the average 
manager to meet this challenge with 
reluctance. It is normal for him to 
wish to simplify his problem and, if he 
has once constructed a formula for 
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securing production under more or 
less familiar conditions, to hesitate to 
attack the problem of working out 
new production formulas involving, to 
him, new variables. It is much easier 
and presents apparently less risk for 
him to ask that all concerned work 
harder individually in accordance with 
present formulas, and thereby secure 
the needed production. There is no 
question but that greater individual 
physical effort is possible and that it 
would secure greater production. But 
it is just as normal and reasonable for 
the individual worker to meet that 
challenge with greater reluctance than 
the manager meets the other challenge, 
especially if the individual believes 
that the problem can be met by better 
management. He feels that it is the 
function of management not to work 
out a status quo in production methods 
but to strive for increasingly efficient 
methods—increasingly efficient because 
of better codrdinations and not be- 
cause of greater individual exertion. 
The war proved that in extraordinary 
emergency the individual will give 
himself to the limit, and proved that 
that method does secure production; 
but it proved also that only extraor- 
dinary emergency will inspire to such 
effort. The individual worker now 
believes that the extraordinary situa- 
tion is past and that it is up to man- 
agers to secure the same results. He 
believes that it is a function of manage- 
ment to so coérdinate the elements 
and to so manage that he will inspire 
in each individual an unconscious 
impulse to a maximum effort (consist- 
ent with well-being) which he cannot 
resist. He insists that to have visions, 
try experiments and to assume risks is 
a phase of the function known as man- 
agement. Is it not, after all, the easier 
solution of the problem for the man- 
ager to will intellectual effort on his 
part to construct better production 


formulas, than for him to attempt to 
drive the mass to greater individual 
effort, or to modify the behavioristic 
psychology of a crowd which charges 
him with responsibility? 

It is futile for him, in the hope of 
solving his production problem, to 
resort to the strategy of waiting for 
hard times and unemployment and 
the greater voluntary effort of the 
workers resulting from the competition 
to hold jobs. The manager who looks 
forward to hard times to solve his prob- 
lem may have visions of a selected 
force steadily at work at reasonable 
wages, and that problem at least (ap- 
parently) solved; but he fails to in- 
clude in his vision decreased consump- 
tion, decreased demand for his product, 
competitive selling prices, production 
on a falling market and all that ac- 
companies hard times. For each prob- 
lem apparently solved in that way, 
several take its place. Moreover, as 
in the cycle of industrial affairs good 
times again appear, the old problem of 
production is sure to become dominant 
and with aspects more embarrassing 
with each recurrence. The manager 
may as well appreciate that manage- 
ment is a continuing function and 
assume his responsibility as manager 
once and for all, for good times and for 
bad times; he may as well recognize 
that there exists a challenge to his 
vision and his leadership in developing 
new formulas for securing production. 

Production will not be secured by 
coercion of individual workers; it will 
be secured by managerial leadership, 
which, utilizing all available resources 
in executive, foreman and worker, 
develops and makes available such 
excellence of production technique, 
and displays such fairness in sharing 
the product of joint effort, as to inspire 
in each individual the desire to apply 
himself to the reasonable limit in the 
utilization of that technique. 
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Types or UnprRoGREsSIVE MANAGERS 

During a period of more than fifteen 
years I have had occasion to talk with 
many managers concerning the prob- 
lem of production; during the past two 
years it has been a frequent occurrence. 
It has been an inspiration, for their 
minds have been keen, their ideals 
high and their desires sincere. Never- 
theless, I have sensed, in too many 
instances, behind an attitude of posi- 
tive opinion, a feeling of wonder and of 
helplessness as development of the 
production problem has presented new 
phases. 

There is the plant manager of the 
large corporation dominated by ab- 
sentee ownership. He finds himself 
between conflicting influences; he has 
all the production problems of the 
owner-manager of the independent 
plant on the one hand and, on the other, 
the problem of conformity to general 
business policies of absentee directors 
and executives. They represent the 
ownership of the plant and direct its 
use to their “larger” purposes, and 
those purposes frequently do not per- 
mit the development of socially serv- 
iceable and, in many instances, 
technically profitable production poli- 
cies. He may have the ideal of the 
true manager—that profits are a reward 
for adding to the world’s supply of 
useful goods and services, aad may 
desire to develop his production policy 
along lines which express his ideal, but 
they may govern with the ideal that 
profits are a reward for taking clever 
advantage of price changes or of 
changes of supposed value of proper- 
ties, in many instances the result of 
manipulation. He may recognize that 
the production factors which he coér- 
dinates are dynamic and changing, and 
that these changes must be met by 
flexible policies and methods; they 
may assume them as static, capitalize 
them as static and place him in the 
position of having to adopt production 


policies to sustain a capitalization 
which assumes them as static. He 
may believe in a sustained production 
at a lower selling price; they, in price 
maintenance, discharge of the super- 
fluous working force and idleequipment; 
he may believe in the favorable in- 
fluence on production of high rates of 
pay; they, in the doctrine of the living 
wage; he, knowing his people, may 
believe in collective negotiation, while 
to them that may be anathema. He 
may believe in an increased manage- 
ment overhead as under certain condi- 
tions highly productive; they may 
give orders to cut overhead to the 
minimum. Their decisions may be 
governed by a purpose which holds 
pecuniary profits to be the primary 
objective, with social service and the 
interests of the people engaged in the 
enterprise as incidental; he may have 
the ideal that production is primarily 
a social service with profits as an inci- 
dental reward for the excellence of the 
service. It is not a matter for surprise 
that while such a manager, under such 
restrictions, may join the chorus urg- 
ing greater production, he, at the same 
time, wonders what part he may be 
able to play in securing it. 

On the other hand, there is the class 
of owner-managers or of managers for 
owners who are resident and have a 
supervisory relation to the active man- 
agers. Of these the difficulties and 
their reactions to the difficulties are 
various. In some instances they too 
are struggling under the limitations 
imposed by an assumption of the 
point of view of “big business, "but, on 
the whole they are striving earnestly, 
for production and subscribe to the 
doctrine of social service even though 
they may not succeed in making good 
on such subscription. Their difficulties 
arise primarily from conditions in the 
plant which have been inherited or 
from inherited traditions within them- 
selves. It should be noted, in contrast, 
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that while absentee ownership may 
impose upon its resident managers 
limitations from without the plant, it 
is likely to afford them freedom in 
scrapping traditions within the plant; 
on the other hand, while the manager 
of the smaller plant may be free from 
limitations from without, he is likely 
to be loaded with traditions which have 
developed within the plant and are 
dear to those who have grown up 
with them and especially to the super- 
vising owner. 

Among them is the self-complacent 
manager, an executive well along in 
years who has grown up with the plant. 
He has the record of successful achieve- 
ment in other days and values highly 
the mental attitude and the methods 
which were at the basis of the success 
of earlier years in the same, then a 
smaller plant; to him the success of 
the past is guarantee of success in the 
future; to him current troubles 
are caused by incompetent public 
executives, irrational legislation, in- 
competent available assistants, slacking 
workers, organized labor and similar 
influences, which he deludes himself 
into believing transitory, outside him- 
self and his methods. He is reluctant 
to accept new ideas and new methods; 
sometimes he is absolutely impervious 
to them. He does not appreciate that 
he lives in a changing industrial society 
and that his ideals and his methods, 
and his plant as an expression of these 
must adapt themselves to ever chang- 
ing circumstances. 

There is also among them the man- 
ager who is the “my-business-is-differ- 
ent”’ type of executive. He, tov, is 
likely to be an older man who has 
grown up with the business. He may 
be interested in the development of 
better management methods in the 
abstract; he may attend meetings of 
efficiency societies and subscribe to 
Industrial Management and Factory; 


but his temperament is such that he 
emphasizes the uniqueness of the 
materials which he treats rather than 
the universality of managerial princi- 
ples and methods which may be made 
available in the productive treatment 
of all materials. He remains untouched 
by the newer technique which is mak- 
ing possible greater production. 

Again, there is what may be called 
the detail executive—the executive 
whose temperament makes him like 
to do things, to have a hand in every- 
thing which goes on in the plant, who 
likes to have every question, no matter 
how minute, referred to him for deci- 
sion and who likes to have everything 
come over his desk. He is not a coér- 
dinator. He represents the opposite 
of the exception. principle. He wants 
detailed figures and shuns summariz- 
ing graphs; he shuns forms and insists 
on verbal instructions. In the course 
of time he is wound up in the threads 
of his many detailed interests and 
finds himself firmly bound to outworn 
methods and ineffective because of 
them. 

There are many managers who are 
composites of these types; and un- 
doubtedly many who constitute differ- 
ent and equally ineffective types. 

It is at managers of these types, 
whose number gives them great in- 
fluence in the aggregate, that the chal- 
lenge for production and for greater 
production is thrown by the circum- 
stances of our industrial development. 
It is to them that the ideal of produc- 
tion and the methods that secure 
production must be sold, and they 
must will to buy. The moral respon- 
sibility is theirs. 


Lines or AcTION FOR PROGRESSIVE 
MANAGEMENT 


Assuming that management is sold 
to the idea of its responsibility for the 
quality and volume of production, and 
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that it buys with a fervor which in- 
spires to action, what are the lines of 
action? So far as we can see they are 
three: the adoption of sound adminis- 
trative policies; the development of 
technically superior production meth- 
ods; and the establishment of whole- 
some relations with the workers. The 
three lines of action are so interrelated 
that they must be followed together. 
By sound administrative policies I 
mean those governing policies which 
embody the “constitution” under 
which the business is conducted, 
different from, superior to and con- 
trolling detailed policies of operation. 
They are the decisions of the directors 
and of the president or general manager 
in a capacity representative of the 
directors. In the determination of 
administrative policies there should be 
taken a long look ahead—a broad look 
around on the industry to which the 
business belongs, and a still broader 
look about upon industrial society 
which the business serves. Not only 
in these policies are defined the pur- 
pose and limitations of the business 
but in them are expressed the ideals of 
the business aswell. What shall be pro- 
duced; in what quantities; for what 
price? How shall quantity and price be 
adjusted to changing markets? What 
shall be the methods of production, of 
selling, of competition? What shall be 
the policy with respect to periods of 
depression, idleness of equipment, un- 
employment of workers? What shall 
be the attitude towards workers, 
working conditions, wage demands, 
desire for collective negotiation, desire 
for opportunity for self-expression in 
helping to determine administrative 
and managerial policies and methods? 
What shall be the relation of the busi- 
ness to trade associations, the commu- 
nity, government, industrial society? 
What is the social purpose of the 
business and how shall individual 
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purposes be adjusted to it? These 
and others are the questions to which 
answers should be found in the princi- 
ples expressed in the governing admin- 
istrative decisions. The formation of 
these principles is vital to successful 
management, for in them are found the 
ultimate standards of achievement for 
the management. Their existence pro- 
motes good management and effective 
production. It is the duty of manage- 
ment to assist in the establishment of 
such governing principles by providing 
mechanisms of investigation and re- 
search as competent as the size of the 
business can afford. 

Given the defined purpose and gov- 
erning policies of the business, the 
problem of the detail management be- 
comes one of establishing working poli- 
cies to give them effect and production 
methods to give these working policies 
effect. The establishment of stand- 
ards of operation is essential—inter- 
mediate standards, so to speak, as 
distinguished from the ultimate stand- 
ards mentioned above, standards of 
the object and the excellence of pro- 
duction technique. These standards 
of methods must be derived from the 
widest observations in industry, front 
minute scientific analysis of the pro- 
duction processes and from experiment. 
They must be made under competent, 
specialized supervision, and they must 
be a matter of development and not 
of imitation or of installation; and as 
their development proceeds traditional 
working policies and methods which 
cannot stand the test of cold analysis 
and of trial must be discarded. Once 
established, and systems of automatic 
control to insure their maintenance 
developed, increased production per 
unit of effort follows with astonishing 
rapidity. 

The establishment of sound indus- 
trial relations is something bigger than 
employment management, in the sense 
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in which the latter term has been ordi- 
narily used. The manager who defines 
his labor problem in terms of scientific 
selection, personnel records, centralized 
hiring and discharge, “welfare work,” 
and reduced labor turnover only, has 
not yet grasped the real significance of 
the development of the labor problem 
during the past three or four years. 
Labor can no longer be regarded as a 
commodity, and the restricted view 
of the function of the employment 
manager belongs to the period when 
the commodity theory prevailed. The 
routine functions of the older employ- 
ment manager will survive, but only 
as routine functions directed by a 
newer and larger conception of the 
relations of employer and worker. 
The successful, that is the productive 
management of the future must con- 
ceive the worker, as President Hopkins 
puts it, “not as the working man but 
as the man working”’; as an individual 
with technical knowledge to be util- 
ized, instincts for self-expression to be 
given expression, intellect to be given 
the opportunity for development, inter- 
est in the purposes, policies and meth- 
ods of production to be regarded, 
ideals with respect to his and his 
family’s future to be cherished, and 
power in collective action to be 


respected. The manager whose ad- 
ministrative and managerial policies 
include a regard for these characteris- 
tics of the twentieth century man work- 
ing, and whose leadership inspires the 
utilization of all of them in his business, 
will thereby have taken a step which 
will multiply the effectiveness of the 
best technique. 

The inspired manager who accepts 
the challenge that on him rests the 
responsibility for production and for 
ever greater production, will surely 
lead along these three lines: the adop- 
tion of sound administrative policies; 
the development of technically supe- 
rior productive methods; the establish- 
ment of just relations with the workers. 
His procedure must represent a rational 
combination of hard-headed practical- 
ity and sane idealism. He must work 
with his feet planted squarely on the 
ground and his eyes up and looking 
forward. The ground must be well 
within his range of vision lest he stum- 
ble and fall; but his vision must not be 
centered there lest he lose his way, 
and his feet must not be too rigidly 
planted on the ground. As Christopher 
Morley has said, the man who gets 
anywhere usually succeeds in doing so 
by having first one and then the other 
foot in the air. 
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Labor’s Attitude Toward Methods of Management 


By Joun P. Frey 
Editor, International Molders’ Journal 


HERE is one subject upon which 
little difference of opinion exists 
today. The world stands in urgent 
need of greater production. States- 
men, economists, manufacturers, finan- 
ciers and trade-unionists are all agreed 
that the enormous waste caused by the 
war and the crushing burden of na- 
tional indebtedness which followed 
can only be overcome by production— 
the creation of sufficient wealth to 
liquidate the debts of the world, and to 
give greater comforts and opportunities 
to the mass of the people than they 
have enjoyed before. 


MANAGEMENT AND LaBor IN PRro- 
DUCTION 


In its broadest aspect, production 
depends upon several factors, which 
include in their number, demand, credit, 
raw material, labor and_ transpor- 
tation. For the present purpose the 
problem is being considered solely in 
the field of management and labor. 
Here we find that, while there is una- 
nimity of opinion as to the necessity 
for better production, there is but little 
agreement upon the methods which 
must be adopted to develop the greatest 
degree of production with the greatest 
benefit to industry and the community. 

It is not a particularly difficult task 
to state the formula for production. 
The problem lies in applying it in a 
practical manner. The basis for suc- 
cessful production is codperation be- 
tween management and labor and 
successful codperation is based upon 
confidence between those who are to 
coéperate. But how is this confidence 
to be established? 


Successful production requires that 
there shall be method, system and 
discipline. With this conception there 
will be no valid objection. The vital 
question which arises is the authority 
which is to select and determine upon 
the method or system, and apply or 
supervise the discipline. 

If management is to assume the 
sole right to determine what system is 
to be applied to secure better produc- 
tion and what rules, regulations and 
discipline are necessary to make it 
effective, no profound knowledge of 
human nature is required to realize 
that labor, under such circumstances, 
cannot give its fullest codperation. 

Systems and rules for production can 
only work successfully where there 
is codperation and the right mental 
attitude, and these cannot be created 
unless those, who are to participate 
jointly in production, jointly agree 
upon the conditions under which it 
will be carried on. 

Is it possible to establish a condition 
where confidence will exist between 
management and labor unless these 
two important parties to production 
have become acquainted with each 
other, and with the problems which 
affect both and, in addition, have 
jointly worked out the rules and regula- 
tions under which codperation is to 
be carried on? 

Industry in America has not been 
carried on as economically and as 
effectively as it might have been, one 
prominent reason being the lack of 
confidence which has existed on the 
part of management toward labor and 
on the part of labor toward manage- 
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ment. Management, at times, has 
apparently believed that satisfactory 
production depended wholly upon rules, 
methods and systems worked out and 
applied by management alone. 

Labor has been made to feel, on 
more than one occasion, that its sole 
function was to obey orders, and fre- 
quently to obey them blindly, and, 
where this condition has existed, it has 
unquestionably created an attitude on 
the workers’ part where they had but 
little interest in production and none of 
the spirit of coéperation which is so 
essential. 

For a number of years previous to 
the war able men, animated by most 
worthy motives, endeavored to devise 
methods and systems which, if applied 
to industry, would establish greater 
production. But these systems, re- 
gardless of their individual merits, 
largely failed to solve the problem. 
Under their operation labor, as a whole, 
became more dissatisfied and less 
willing to coéperate. Production was 
something which was forced, instead of 
something which came as a result of 
good will and a spirit of confidence and 
codperation. 

The American trade-union move- 
ment believes in progress. It is the 
only hope for the future. It recognizes 
that progress means change and read- 
justment, and it has no objection to 
changes, but American labor may have 
serious objections to the method by 
which changes are made. 

Labor has objected in the past and 
will object in the future, whenever it 
believes that it is being experimented 
upon and experimented with by others, 
without having a voice as to the 
necessity, the value, or the character 
of the experiments taking place during 
a period of change. Labor feels fully 
justified in this position, for, from 
the mass of industrial experiments in 
which the human factor plays a promi- 


nent part, we find that the majority 
have resulted in failure. It must be 
recognized that there is a distinct dif- 
ference between experiments with ma- 
terial and experiments with human 
beings. 

If labor has realized that production 
was necessary to the creation of wealth, 
and wealth was necessary if higher 
wages and other improved terms of 
employment were to be secured, why 
is it that labor frequently indicated a 
frank unwillingness to codperate with 
management when new methods or 
systems of production were applied? 


Lasor’s ArtirupE Towarp Propuc- 
TION SYSTEMS 


One prominent reason for labor’s 
position is not difficult to discover. 
Labor was suspicious of these systems; 
suspicious because it had not been 
consulted, and had had no part in 
preparing them; suspicious because 
they were, unfortunately, frequently 
advertised as methods by which skilled 
labor could be supplanted by unskilled 
labor; suspicious because it was claimed 
that scientific methods had _ been 
worked out which enabled manage- 
ment, and management solely, to 
determine what degree of exertion, 
what amount of production labor 
should produce within a given time; 
suspicious because in practice these 
systems were largely applied by men 
having little, if any, practical personal 
experience as manual or skilled work- 
men; suspicious because the mathe- 
matician and the mechanical engineer 
were held to be the only ones compe- 
tent to determine the methods, pro- 
cesses and the amount of energy which 
the workman should put into the day’s 
work. 

Facts are facts, and no good can 
come from sidestepping them, or gloss- 
ing them over. 


Labor, before the war, rose in 
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opposition to the several systems of 
production which had been loosely 
called “scientific management.” As 
labor was directly affected, it was 
interested in time studies, in the sub- 
division of labor and the basis of com- 
putation for the payment of wages. 
For a number of years there existed an 
active controversy between those who 
advocated so-called scientific manage- 
ment and the trade-unionists. As a 
result of an investigation made under 
the authority of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission, it was made evi- 
dent that the term “scientific manage- 
ment,” applied to these systems, was 
an unfortunate one because none of 
them had reached that stage where the 
term “scientific’’ was appropriate. 
The internal evidence, contained in 
the investigating commission’s report, 
satisfactorily disposed of the con- 
tention that time studies of labor 
could be made with scientific accuracy ; 
they disclosed that the human element 
was a factor which could not be reduced 
to scientific accuracy by the use of the 
stop-watch, or any other methods, for 
men differ in their mentality, their vi- 
tality, their nervous reaction, the time 
required to recover from fatigue as well 
as in a number of other qualities. 
Sometime after the report on scien- 
tific management and labor, above re- 
ferred to, had been published, one of 
the production engineers in the scien- 
tific management group, in a commu- 
nication to the writer, said in sub- 
stance: “I will admit that you have 
proved the unscientific character of 
much that has been termed ‘scientific 
management’ and that no one can suc- 
cessfully claim today that time studies 
of labor can be made which are scien- 
tifically acurate. You have killed these 
claims and you may kill others, but 
the soul of efficiency cannot be killed. 
Certain fundamental truths which were 
worked out by efficiency engineers will 
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live regardless of how incumbered they 
may have been by false claims, and by 
the pretentions of those who saw in the 
new conceptions of production an op- 
portunity of exploitation for personal 
ends.” 

An unprejudiced examination of 
what has been done by the efficiency 
or production engineers bears out the 
basic truth contained in the statement 
that the soul of efficiency cannot be 
killed. Unquestionably, there was 
much in scientific management which 
was sound, for, if labor could be charged 
with inefficiency at times, in many in- 
stances management in American in- 
dustries could be charged with a much 
greater volume, as well as the burden 
of responsibility. In fact, those who 
have studied the methods or lack of 
methods of management which existed 
a number of years ago are frequently 
surprised that it was possible to have 
kept the sheriff from the door, under 
the cumbersome, inadequate and unin- 
telligent system of production which 
existed in many plants. 

In company with Professor Robert 
F. Hoxie and Mr. Robert G. Valentine, 
the other members of the commission, 
the writer investigated a large eastern 
manufacturing plant. A _ “scientific 
management” engineer had installed 
his system in the plant after some two 
years’ work and a cost to the firm of 
approximately $40,000. The installer 
of the system had been more compe- 
tent as a mathematician and a mechan- 
ical engineer than as a psychologist or 
economist; he had apparently known 
little about human nature. Owing to 
the fatal defects which had developed 
in the system which he had installed, 
it had been eliminated from the plant, 
root and branch. However, the presi- 
dent of the corporation stated that it 
was the most profitable $40,000 he had 
ever spent, because it had given him 
an opportunity of studying production 
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in his plant from a viewpoint which he 
had never grasped before, and had en- 
abled him to install methods of pro- 
duction far more satisfactory and suc- 
cessful than those he had originally 
worked out. 


DIFFICULTIES OF PRODUCTION SYSTEMS 


For a period before the war, there 
was little in the direction of produc- 
tion in many plants which brought the 
higher management into direct contact 
with labor. Wasteful methods, with 
which the workmen were familiar, were 
not called to the management’s atten- 
tion because the management believed 
that it was fully equipped and _all- 
sufficient to direct production, and 
there was, to quite an extent, the 
same measure of codperation between 
management and labor which existed 
between the Czar of Russia and many 
of his subjects—there was compul- 


sory regulation in the place of a spirit 


of loyalty and coéperation. 

When systems for the regulation and 
stimulation of production were first 
applied, too much confidence appar- 
ently was placed in the system and 
not enough consideration given to the 
human factors which were involved, 
and the systems were frequently ac- 
companied by the promise, the under- 
standing, or the belief that their intro- 
duction and application would prevent 
labor troubles and establish a condition 
under which trade-unionism could not 
function successfully. 

If a system applied in one plant 
could be shown by charts and statis- 
tics to have accomplished remarkable 
results in increasing production and 
reducing labor costs, this in itself was 
no proof that when applied in other 
plants it would produce similar results. 
Methods of soil cultivation on the rich 
plains of the central west would not 
work efficiently on the rocky, uneven 
but fertile soil of the New England 


states. Methods of directing coolie 
labor in Asia, no matter how successful 
there, in all likelihood could not be sat- 
isfactorily applied in America to Amer- 
can workmen. 

Among those who, a few years ago, 
were endeavoring to work out the 
problem, were engineers who saw the 
problem almost wholly from the posi- 
tion which they occupied, and who had 
failed to sufficiently examine or under- 
stand it from the view. point of those 
occupying different positions. Some, 
with the stark enthusiasm of theorists, 
devised methods and systems which 
they applied with as much fervor as 
crusaders, but with as little sound 
judgment as the hydropaths who, find- 
ing that certain applications of humid- 
ity or water to the human body pro- 
duced beneficial results in certain 
cases, conceived the idea that all of the 
ills to which the human flesh is heir 
could be speedily cured by wet packs. 

The facts are more valuable than 
illustrations or theories. The out- 
standing fact is that the various sys- 
tems of production, so widely adver- 
tised and discussed a few years ago, 
failed to bring about that quality and 
quantity of production which should 
be the ideal of both management and 
labor. They failed to establish mutual 
confidence and, because of this, failed 
to create a condition of healthful co- 
operation between management and 
labor. 

While some efficiency engineers were 
claiming that highly skilled labor was 
no longer required, because, through 
systems of production and subdivision 
of the work, it was no longer necessary 
to employ the old-fashioned crafts- 
man, other men believed that one of 
the handicaps to successful production 
was the lack of craft and manual 
knowledge on the part of many work- 
ers. Commendable efforts were, and 


are still being made through trade 
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schools, vestibule schools and other 
methods to build up the craft, manual 
and technical knowledge of the workers 
so that there might be a general im- 
provement in mechanical knowledge 
on the workmen's part. 
Unfortunately, some of the early 
trade schools were subsidized by em- 
ployers’ associations who had more 
than one motive in mind in maintain- 
ing these institutions, and others were 
controlled by men whose motives and 
ambitions outran their practical knowl- 
edge of what was essential. And here 
again there was but slight codperation 
between the mass of the workers who 
were to be benefited and those who 
were to confer the benefits, the latter 
feeling themselves amply qualified to 
direct and advise, but little inclined to 
accept suggestions or work jointly with 
the workers and their representatives. 


Upon Wuat Does SaTsIrFACTORY 
Propuction 


Improved production depends upon 
a continual increasing development of 
mechanical knowledge and skill on the 
workman’s part; it depends upon sys- 
tem, for, unless there is system, there 
cannot be efficiency. But it depends 
more than anything else upon codpera- 
tion which in turn depends upon mu- 
tual confidence. The great problem of 
production is, first of all, the establish- 
ing of mutual confidence. 

How is this to be established? 

It cannot be established if one of the 
parties to production considers himself 
superior to the other, or relies upon its 
strength of numbers or of position. It 
cannot be established if one of the 
parties lays down the rules which are 
to govern the other. No man or 
group of men are so wise and gifted 
with so much natural ability that they 
are competent to prepare and enforce 
the rules which are to govern others. 


At the very best, they can hut adopt 
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the rules under which they themselves 
are to be governed. 

Management, consulting with itself, 
is not competent to work out the most 
successful methods of production; la- 
bor consulting with itself is no more 
competent, for production is a joint 
product, it is the result of codperation 
between a number of men occupying 
different positions and responsibilities. 
The most competent managers, opera- 
ting with a most competent staff of 
subordinates, are no more competent 
to work out the complicated human 
problem which plays so important a 
part in production than the trade 
unions would be to work out this prob- 
lem without conferences with manage- 
ment and an examination of the factors 
which must be understood and which 
must be recognized if production is to 
be successful. 

The trade-union movement has no 
patented system for solving the problem 
of production. It places abiding faith 
in no system, because man-made sys- 
tems must of necessity have their de- 
fects and shortcomings, and systems 
devised wholly by management may 
have and frequently do have ulterior 
purposes which do not show them- 
selves upon the surface. But the 
American trade-union movement has 
unlimited confidence in methods and 
principles, and it is through the appli- 
cation of these that it sees the most 
effective solution of the problem. The 
American trade-union movement is 
fully aware of the fact that wages de- 
pend upon production and that wages 
are drawn not from the wealth which 
may have been accumulated in the past, 
but from the production of today and 
tomorrow. 

Labor is fully aware of the fact that 
the comforts of life and the opportu- 
nities for better things in the future de- 
pend upon a satisfactory volume of 
production, It bases its hope upon the 
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building up instead of the tearing down 
of industry. But labor is quite con- 
vinced, as a result of its experiences, 
that satisfactory production cannot 
exist unless there is coéperation, and 
the principles and the methods which 
it believes to be essential to establish 
this are those which underlie the 
institutions of our common country 
the principles and the methods of 
democracy. 

The citizens of the United States are 
loyal and they coéperate to as great, if 
not a greater degree than the citizens 
of any other country, and this is be- 
cause there is a form of government in 
the United States under which govern- 
ment exists only with the consent of 
the governed. These principles and 
the methods are as sound in industry 
as they are in civil affairs. 


In these days, with the conceptions 
and ideals which have so firmly fixed 
themselves in men’s minds, the princi- 
ple of autocracy or arbitrary power no 
longer enjoys the approval of the ma- 
jority. The problem of satisfactory 
production hinges largely upon whether 
industry is to be group-governed or 
self-governed, and if it is to be self- 
governed, it is essential that manage- 
ment and labor should consult to- 
gether and jointly work out the rules 
and the conditions under which labor 
is to perform its part and management 
is to function. 

Control of industry by management, 
without codperation and consultation 
with labor, is as impractical today as 
would be the effort of group govern- 
ment for the people without their 
consent. 
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Shop Control as a Manager Sees It 


By Hupson W. Reep 
Production Manager, Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc., Clothing Manufacturers, Baltimore, Md. 


HE policy of a production man- 
ager is frequently held in sus- 
picion by labor, labor feeling that any 
policy adopted by a production man- 
ager will necessarily favor the immedi- 
ate interests of the owners of the busi- 
ness and therefore be detrimental to 
labor. This suspicion is the natural 
outgrowth of a tradition handed down 
by generations of workers who have 
uniformly acted on the theory that any 
move beneficial to the owner must 
necessarily be against labor’s best 
interests. 

Labor, especially union labor, should 
realize that recent changes in indus- 
try have affected the attitude and 
viewpoint of the management as well 
as that of the individual worker. To- 
day with management and organized 
labor more nearly on a par, as far 
as bargaining strength is concerned, 
the industrial welfare of the workers, 
both individually and collectively, is 
tied absolutely with that of the 
effectiveness of the management. 

Every concern dealing with organ- 
ized union labor assumes the respon- 


sibility not only of maintaining a _ 
successful business but also of safe-., 
guarding the position of its workers in- 


every possible way. A _ production 
manager in carrying out the general 
policy of the firm must, if successful, 
treat his position as an impersonal and 
impartial one, knowing that his suc- 
cess depends upon satisfactory mate- 
rial benefits to be derived by both sides. 

With this intention always in the 
foreground and for the purpose of cen- 
tering the thought of organized labor 
on the problems confronting a produc- 


tion manager, whose motives will be 
more or less open to question by indi- 
vidual members of union organizations, 
this article is written. Therefore this 
discussion of shop control applies to 
those plants wherein the workers are 
organized to such an extent that pro- 
duction is affected not only by the 
policy of the union as a whole but also 
by the acts of the individual workers 
who are protected by the union. 

The term “production” is so gener- 
ally misused both by the management 
and the workers that a clear under- 
standing of the meaning of the term 
should be reached before the subject 
of shop control is further discussed. 
From a production manager’s view- 
point, “production” should mean (a) 
maximum output tempered with a 
degree of quality that will satisfy the 
trade and meet competition, together 
with (b) factory conditions that pro- 
vide for the physical well-being of the 
workers. 

Such matters as health benefits, 
old-age pensions, seasonal employ- 
ment or non-employment, and the 
care of employes who are below normal 
in strength or intelligence are alto- 
gether essential problems that must be 
provided for either through national 
or state legislation, special agreement 
between the unions and the employers 
or by the unions themselves. It is in 
the interest of society that such ques- 
tions should be handled. They should 
not be considered as among the essen- 
tial or inherent factors of produc- 
tion or as irremediable deterrents to 
production. 

Production depends entirely upon 
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the conception and application of 
scientific manufacturing methods and 
is seriously handicapped by coupling 
it with social welfare considerations 
which, while vitally essential to the 
worker, are not an integral part of 
production. 

Hours of work, wages, sanitation, 
labor-saving devices and similar work- 
ing conditions are debatable, but to 
operate any individual plant in the 
most efficient manner, certain essen- 
tials to shop control must ultimately 


be left largely in the hands of the, 


management by organized workers. 
These essentials are: 

Selection of competent help. 

Transferring of workers. 

Use of temporary help. 

Discipline. 

Conception and application of pro- 
duction methods. 

The setting of standards of output. 

Quality. 

In all this we assume a reasonable 
unity of purpose and sympathy as be- 
tween the management and the work- 
ers. We also assume the progressive 
development of a considerable measure 
of real collective authority on the part 
of the workers. As the workers learn 
how to assume collective responsi- 
bility this will be made possible. In 
so far as a basis of reasonable confi- 
dence is not afforded, the workers must 
necessarily protect themselves in such 
wise as they find possible. 


or HELP 


Today, too frequently, the chief req- 
uisite from a union standpoint for the 
qualification of a worker is a union 
card, and for those shops that are re- 
quired to call upon union headquarters 
for their supply of workers this is a 
serious handicap. The possession of a 
union card does not mean that the 
applicant for the position open can 
qualify for it, because union members 


are not always selected on account of 
their knowledge or qualification for 
the crafts they follow. 

The early history of union organi- 
zation showed an inclination not to 
take into a craft-union any workers 
except skilled ones. “‘Unionism”’ at 
one time stood out for the protection 
of the crafts against incompetent 
workers and the skill of the worker had 
to be vouched for by members of the 
union before the applicant was given a 
working card. 

Mass organization changed the pol- 
icy of craft protection to one of pro- 
tection to all workers affiliated with 
the craft and with the advent of the 
idea of “one big union” the require- 
ments of apprenticeship and craft 
skill were almost completely disre- 
garded, the result being an influx of 
workers into the craft organizations 
that were entirely unfitted to be called 
skillful. 

The writer is not criticizing this 
change of policy, but is calling atten- 
tion to it merely to give one reason why 
the unions should not unduly insist on 
the employment of those members who 
are out of work if they are not qualified 
to properly fill the vacancy, either 
from a technical or production stand- 
point. 

Granting that in carrying out an 
idea somewhat analagous to the “one 
big union” it was necessary to take into 
the labor organization all the workers 
affiliated with the industry, once a 
particular industry is organized, more 
care can be given when taking in new 
members. Union organizations have 
reached the point of development 
where certain reforms appear to be 
necessary to prevent them from either 
growing stale or becoming unwieldy 


’ and any reform that affects the quali- 


fication of a worker does not need to 
be retroactive so as to make it affect a 
member who now holds a union card. 


| 
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The qualifications of each worker 
should be taken into account when 
wages are set and the prime factor in 
organizing an industry, from the work- 
er’s standpoint, should be to place their 
members in jobs which they are rea- 
sonably competent to perform satis- 
factorily. Any other course will fill up 
a shop with workers whose delinquen- 
cies will in the end prevent operating 
the plant successfully. 

Production should interest the union 
as vitally as the management because 
output must eventually govern real 
wages, and the unions must be as much 
interested as any group in the com- 
munity in placing their members in 
positions which they are best qualified 
to fill so as to secure maximum output. 
In the end output must be the basis 
for increased wages or shorter hours. 

Physical and mental competency 
must be considered in the employment 
not only to insure production and shop 
discipline but also to preserve the 
health and morale of the workers al- 
ready employed. The selection of 
workers must be left entirely in the 
hands of the management for, with the 
present trend of management toward 
the maintainance of intelligent employ- 
ment bureaus, great assistance can be 
given the unions in solving the prob- 
lems inherent in mass organization. 
In the long run it would be to the in- 
terest of the union to remove any of 
the obstacles in the way of employ- 
ment bureaus so as to enable them to 
properly choose and place new workers. 


TRANSFERRING WORKERS 

Flexibility is an essential quality of 
shop control. The transferring of 
workers is necessary in order to insure 
the balancing of operations and to pre- 
vent carrying an excessive amount of 
work in process. The transferring of 
workers to operations that they are 
not familiar with is usually in itself a 
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losing proposition to the management, 
but is necessary at times not only from 
a production standpoint, but also to 
insure continuous work for the entire 
shop. The unions, to carry out the 
principles of production which they 
have adopted, should not only refrain 
from interfering with such transfers, 
but should coéperate with the manage- 
ment in insisting on a fixed production 
from those transferred, based on the 
known ability of the workers so 
transferred. 

The policy of the union regarding the 
transferring of workers must be broad 
enough to extend past the point of 
erecting the necessary safeguards re- 
quired to protect the wages of the work- 
ers when temporarily transferred. The 
union must insist on the maximum 
output of which each transferred 
worker is capable, based on the work- 
er’s knowledge of the operation and, 
when necessary, must encourage the 
management in making permanent 
transfers to balance production so as 
to avoid the employment of unneces- 
sary help. 

A stabilized and predetermined out- 
put can only be secured by having the 
machinery for transferring workers 
reasonably flexible, as the union is 
chiefly interested in obtaining steady 
employment. Even though it may be 
necessary at times to reduce the wages 
on permanently transferred employes, 
it may still be a desirable policy be- 
cause steady employment may mean a 
large increment to the entire personnel 
in real wages. 


Temporary 


Action has lately been taken by 
some unions to prevent manufacturing 
concerns taking on any temporary help. 
Under this policy industry would re- 
main at a standstill, unable to take 
advantage of seasonal or excess busi- 
ness. This policy, fortunately, is only 
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in its infancy and, if promptly repudi- 
ated by the unions, will prevent serious 
trouble in a large number of shops, 
because every manufacturing concern 
that is compelled to vary its product 
requires, at times, either temporary or 
seasonal help. The life of any manu- 
facturing organization depends upon 
its flexibility and to be frequently de- 
nied additional help, unless such help is 
considered permanent and unless the 
entire number of operators in a partic- 
ular section or craft are guaranteed the 
same number of hours of employment 
as all other classes of workers, is a 
handicap so great that few manufac- 
turers would be tempted to take ad- 
vantage of any new opportunity that 
might arise. The only alternative the 
manufacturer has is overtime which, 
with wages at their present peak, is 
apt to be prohibitive and at all times 
undesirable. 


DIscIPLINE 


The success of any organization 
whether it be union, military, fraternal 
or industrial, depends as much on 
discipline as on any other single factor. 

The more powerful the union organ- 
ization becomes, the stronger the 
~ natural tendency grows to take ‘the 

position that “the worker ‘can do no 
wrong.” This has resulted today in 
the local shop organization at times 
defending its members not only on 
substantial charges of bad work, loss 
of time that interferes with production 
and incompetency, but also on occa- 
sions when clearly guilty of theft, 
brutality, rowdyism and _ obscene 
actions. 

The greatest danger confronting any 
organization is not its weakness but its 
strength. This fact has been clearly 
demonstrated in the present decade 
by the various changes in governments 
that have been established for cen- 
turies and by the loss of shop control 


by reactionary executives who exer- 
cised their power to exploit their em- 
ployes beyond human endurance. 

Will the union organizations which 
are now at the height of their strength 
make the same mistake, or will they 
temper their strength by insisting on 
shop discipline? It should be clearly 
understood that protecting members 
when they are clearly in the wrong 
and thereby causing a feeling that 
“might is right” will not only lead to 
industrial chaos, but will also establish 
a condition among the workers which 
will effectually destroy any chance of 
success in the movement for the tak- 
ing over of any industry by the 
workers. 

Granting that, in the past, injustice 
was often done to the workers by some 
shop managements under the guise of 
discipline, the necessity for discipline 
still remains. Dicipline within the 
union is recognized both by the labor 
organizations as a whole, and by the 
individual members thereof, and the 
union should enforce shop discipline 
with the same spirit it shows in en- 
forcing discipline on its members in 
strictly union matters. “‘Sovietism” in 
Russia, if it is successful, will owe more 
to a rigid discipline than to the collect- 
ive intelligence of the masses or to its 
individual leaders. 

In speaking of discipline, reference 
is not made to the humiliating restric- 
tions that have been forced on the 
workers in some plants in the past 
simply because the management was 
in a position to use the iron hand, but 
to general law and order in the shop 
such as prompt attendance, business 
courtesy, good workmanship, tempo- 
rary inconvenience where the welfare of 
both the workers and the firm is at 
stake, observation of sanitary rules 
and regulations and fulfillment of 
obligations agreed upon. This is a 
matter that can well be handled within 
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the union organizations and the excuse 
so constantly given by the union 
leaders that “it is difficult to control 
so many workers in the organization 
wherein each worker has an equal 
voice,’ while plausible, is not reassur- 
ing as self-control is necessary to avoid 
chaos. The more power exercised by 
organizations of workers in the manage- 
ment means a corresponding amount of 
responsibility to be assumed, not the 


least of which is enforcement of disci- - 


pline among their members where 
discipline means progress to the work- 
ers as a whole. 


CONCEPTION AND APPLICATION OF 
Propuction Metuops 


Under the existing plan of industrial 
government, conception of production 
methods is clearly and admittedly a 
managerial function and the benefits 
derived by conception without the 
power of application are nil. Granting 
that the application of the conceived 
methods must be applied in a manner 
that will work no appreciable injustice 
to the worker, the fact remains that 
application is so closely coupled with 
conception that interference from the 
union may seriously impair the suc- 
cess of the most scientific plans of 
production. 

It will be necessary for the union to 
distinguish between (a) the end sought 
to be accomplished in the interest of 
heightened production and (b) the 
safeguards intended to guard against 
abuse. Too frequently restrictive regu- 
lations are so onerous and unneces- 
sary that they nullify the good which 
it was sought to accomplish in the first 
instance. 

A well-formulated plan of produc- 
tion can easily be nullified by unneces- 
sary restrictions. Plans requiring 


months of work have been abandoned 
because restrictions placed upon them 
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by the union would have prevented 
their success. 

The unions today are not in a posi- 
tion to be dictatorial in passing on the 
application of production methods. 
The shop chairman or the leader of a 
section of workers fearful of the result 
of somecontemplated productive meth- 
ods may easily wreck a season’s output 
by blocking the well-made plans of 
the management. 

The average shop chairman or com- 
mittee is not far enough advanced in 
the science of the management of in- 
dustry to pass well-rounded judgments 
on production plans, and in_ the 
leader’s efforts to lean over backwards 
in protecting the workers, output has 
frequently suffered unnecessarily, which 
in turn is reflected upon the workers’ 
steady employment. 

There can never be a dual leadership 
on the conception and application of 
production methods. The leadership 
must either be assumed by the manage- 
ment or by the workers and in either 
case the responsibility must be assumed 
by the side of those assuming the 
leadership. 

The unions are not at present in a 
position to assume this responsibility 
and therefore should confine their 
activities toward control of the plan 
of organization rather than attempt to 
interfere with the functioning of the 
management and administrative or- 
ganization whether it be at the machine 
or in the office. 


SETTING OF STANDARDS 


The fact that mass organization has 
created a dangerous condition for pro- 
duction cannot be questioned by the 
most rabid unionists. With the organ- 

“ization of the entire personnel of all 
‘shops of any industry, the question 
arises as to the type of workers on 
which the standard of individual pro- 
duction should be based. 
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Appreciating the fact that under the 
present conditions the unions have a 
problem to solve in taking care of the 
inefficient workers in their organiza- 
tion, the question is raised as to 
whether the output of the essential 
commodities of life is to be curtailed to 
the point where scarcity of merchan- 
dise will make the price prohibitive, 
by the union insisting that the stand- 
ard of a day’s work be so set that the 
output of all its members must be 
curtailed to that which can be pro- 
duced by its least efficient worker. 

Analysis of shop production in some 
of our industries will show that pro- 
duction as a whole has already been 
reduced to a dangerous point through 
following this policy. In the long run 
the curtailment to the capacity of the 
less efficient workers must lead directly 
to industrial disaster. 

Mass organization has brought about 
this condition and the local organiza- 
tions must help to solve the problem 
thus created. During the process of 
solving it must permit the manage- 
ment to base its standards of produc- 
tion at least on the average worker. 


Any other course will create a condition © 


that may effectually bar the further 
advancement of the union in having a 
greater voice in the running of industry. 
Perhaps the greatest economic loss 
to the world incident to the current 
disorganization in industry is the low- 
ering of the power of the individual to 
work his full or normal capacity. The 
present restrictions put on maximum 
output by some labor organizations 
to protect the weakest and slowest of 
their number is creating a condition 
that has already become dangerous. 
These restrictions tend to lower the 
morale of the worker as a whole and 
create discontent by enforced idleness 
during working hours. The future 
progress of the world and even the 
maintenance of the present standards 
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of life depend upon hard work. “‘Sol- 
diering” and legalized “sabotage”’ on 
production will not produce the neces- 
sities of life, much less the luxuries so 
much desired by everyone. Due to 
incomplete organization in some 
branches of industry and the lack of 
organization in others, the organized 
worker has maintained his present 
standard of living, but the law of 
averages must soon prevail again and 
it will be well for the labor organiza- 
tions to foresee the rapidly approach- 
ing conditions when it will be necessary 
to produce merchandise in sufficient 
quantities to meet their needs. In- 
creased wages alone are not wealth. 
The wealth of the country depends on 
the availability of the commodities 
and luxuries of life. 


Qua.ity or WorKMANSHIP 


Of the various standards necessary 
for every manufacturing plant to 
maintain to meet competitors and 
to retain the good-will of the buy- 
ing public, quality of workmanship 
is undoubtedly the most difficult to 
maintain. 

‘Quality of workmanship even on 
materials that can be measured by 
fixed standards is difficult to maintain 
but on merchandise where quality of 
workmanship means finish, style, shape 
or form, measurements of which can be 
judged merely by feeling or general 
appearance, the difficulty of maintain- 
ing quality is increased immeasurably. 

Each manufacturing concern must 
choose the field in which it will compete 
with its manufactured merchandise. 
This choice is not separate and distinct 
from its selling and advertising policies. 
Around its standards of quality prac- 
tically the entire policy of the concern 
is constructed. Wages, hours and 
other working conditions may be sub- 
ject to negotiations between the em- 
ployer and the employes, but any 
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restriction placed on quality by or- 
ganized labor is extremely dangerous, 
if not fatal, to the existence of any 
firm. This applies either to temporary 
poor workmanship or to permanent 
restrictions. 

A temporary failure in production 
may be overcome at a later period, 
wages and hours adjusted and the 
price made to suit the new conditions, 
but poor quality of workmanship 
means either a dissatisfied customer— 
if the work is sent out—or an unneces- 


sarily increased cost of manufacturing 


if the fault is remedied. In either case 
it means irreparable damage. 
Organized labor—both as organ- 


izations and as individuals—is in some / 


plants attempting to influence quality 
standards, forgetting for the moment 
that in doing so they are courting 
short-time for these plants, as quality 
of workmanship is demanded by the 
buying public today and it is sales that 
create steady employment. 


OrGANiIzeD Lasor’s New Founp 
STRENGTH 
With organized labor growing con- 
stantly stronger, the problem confront- 
ing the labor leaders has changed to a 
considerable extent. Whereas in the 
past they had to struggle to maintain 
their strength they are now confronted 
with the problem of how to use to the 
best advantage the strength of their or- 
ganizations to further the interests of 
industry so as to permanently maintain 
the improved conditions. 
The one great danger lies in attempt- 
ing to use their strength either to gain 
temporary advantages through im- 
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proper reductions in the working hours 
and increasing their pay to the extent 
of stagnating industry, or in attempt- 
ing to take over certain managerial 
functions from the management at a 
time when they are neither prepared 
to assume such duties nor to shoulder 
the responsibility if failure should 
result. 

Of the two evils the latter one would, 
in my opinion, prove the most disas- 
trous. It may easily develop into con- 
fiscation, a condition that will bring 
forth a far more bitter battle between 
labor and management than was 
caused by such matters as unionism, 
hours of work and increased wages. 

ft is suggested that the best way for 
organized labor to use its new found 
strength is in improving general work- 
ing conditions, in the abolition of child 
labor, in preventing unemployment, in 
securing sick and accident insurance 
and similar material benefits. At the 
same time labor can use the solidarity 
of its organization as the basis of fur- 
thering safe and sane management, 
enforcing shop discipline, encouraging 
increased production and backing the 
management in general shop control. 

Using the acknowledged strength of 
organized labor to promote shop bick- 
ering, for blocking routine shop man- 
agement or for legalized “‘sabotage”’ in 
hampering production, will be taking 
a short cut to industrial warfare, a 
condition that neither side desires. 

Past differences must be forgotten 
and a mutual trust and confidence es- 
tablished if organized labor is to take 
the position due it in the field of 
industry. 


Labor’s Interest in Administration 


By Masor GeneRAL WILLIAM CROZIER 
U.S. A., Retired; Late Chief of Ordnance 


INCE the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence announced that all men 
‘are possessed of certain inalienable 
rights such progress has been made in 
the consideration which is accorded to 
men in the mass, to “the people” as 
such, in all matters in which they have 
a real interest, as to establish the 
acceptance of the process as embodying 
a sound principle in human relations. 
In political matters the consideration 
has gone beyond the point of greatest 
safety for an established state, for a 
government of the people, by the 
people and for the people is not the 
kind best fitted to prevail in the clash 
of nations, and must have some odds in 
its favor in order to survive. But 
nevertheless the process still has polit- 
ical growth, and government by con- 
sent of the governed is finding applica- 
tion over an increasing portion of the 
surface of the earth. The considera- 
tion for the masses employed in indus- 
try has increased also, but to nothing 
like the same extent, nor in the same 
manner. 

Considering an industrial enterprise, 
in which both capital and labor are 
engaged in production, as comparable 
with a political organization, in which 
people of high and low degree are 
united in a self governing community, 
what is the most striking difference in 
the condition of the mass in each? 
In the political body each individual 
unit has a voice, and an equal voice, 
in determining the policies of the gov- 
ernment and in the selection. of the 
instruments of administration of the 
policies, down to the smallest detail 
by which the life of the individual is 
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affected; but the individual workman 
has nothing whatever to say about the 
general policies of the industrial 
organization, and only in those which 
may be called the most advanced has 
he a voice in the smaller considerations 
and matters with which shop manage- 
ment is concerned. In the matter of 
wages, in which his interests are op- 
posed to those of capital, he has con- 
quered a voice by association for 
collective bargaining, but he has made 
no real attempt to participate in 
general control, and he is not consulted 
with respect to it, notwithstanding 
that his interests therein would not 
usually be opposed to those of capital, 
but would be fairly mutual. 

An illustration of the participation 
of the individual citizen in the estab- 
lishment of the high policies of polit- 
ical government is afforded by a series 
of national elections in the United 
States, in which the tariff policy of the 
country was under determination. 
Each citizen has had an equal vote in 
choosing the national legislature which 
was to enact the policy into law, and 
the administration which was to exe- 
cute the law after enactment, and 
nobody has maintained that the vote 
was not rightly possessed by the citi- 
zen, or that any movement would be 
in order to curtail his participation in 
the determination of such difficult 
questions. On the contrary, not only 
has his vital interest brought him a 
conceded right to a voice, but—a 
much more doubtful point—his col- 
lective opinion has been acclaimed as 
providing the wisest solution which was 
humanly attainable. 
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An important matter of policy in an 
industrial organization would be a 
question whether new capital should 
be sought for an extension of the enter- 
prise. The decision should be made 
in the light of expert knowledge of 
trade conditions and of the money 
market, and would seem to be pri- 
marily, if not exclusively, the concern 
of capital. The individual employe 
in the plant—the private of industry— 
would seem to be as little entitled, in 
either justice or expediency, to repre- 
sentation in the councils of the business 
solons who would discyss the question, 
as would the private citizen seem, off- 
hand, to be qualified to help choose 
representatives to form conclusions 
upon tariff questions, which are the 
special province of profound students 
of political economy. Is there any 
analogy which should induce us to 
suspect that the practise which has 
won out in the political affairs of all 
the advanced nations of civilization, 
in spite of its prima facie lack of prom- 
ise, might present a reasonable case 
for introduction, in some degree, in 
industrial administration. 

Let us look first at the justice of it. 
Has the workman a just claim to par- 
ticipate by representation in the ad- 
ministration of the industry in which 
he is engaged, by reason of his direct 
and important interest in its fortunes? 
It is sometimes asserted that capital 
is entitled to all the profits of an enter- 
prise, as distinct from current wages 
and salaries, because it takes all the 
risk of loss, and also has to carry all 
the financial burden during any un- 
profitable interval. But does it take 


all the risk of loss? If the enterprise 
fails the workman is thrown out of 
employment, and he is thrown out in 
mass, so that it is not a case of an 
individual transferring to another job 
almost ready to his hand. Labor in 
mass cannot transfer thus easily, but 
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upon failure of employment must suffer 
dislocation of conditions of life; must 
search for other employment, perhaps 
involving removal of a family to 
another locality, with more or less 
complete sacrifice of a home, and loss 
of income while effecting the transfer. 
The risks are very real, and how the 
catastrophe is supported when the 
risks turn out wrong is oftentimes a 
mystery. Whether or not some form 
of profit-sharing may constitute part 
of the method of compensation of 
labor in a given establishment, the 
very serious disaster for the body of 
workmen which attends a failure of 
the enterprise would seem to give 
them such a vital interest in its success 
as to entitle them, in accordance with 
our ideas of fairness, to the exercise of 
some influence in the administration of 
its affairs. It is not inconceivable that 
a speculative spirit might animate a 
temporary directorate, when common 
justice would seem to require the 
opportunity for a warning voice to 
rise against an adventurous proposal, 
in behalf of the workmen who have so 
much at stake for themselves and for 
those dependent upon them. We have 
made it axiomatic that taxation with- 
out representation is a governmental 
horror; but taxation takes only a part 
of the means of livelihood. Why is it 
then that we look with such compla- 
cency upon a government of industry 
which can risk the whole stake of an 
unrepresented people, anxiously de- 
pendent upon it? Capital, it is true, 
performs a great service when it takes 
the initiative in putting together a 
new enterprise, surveys the field, and 
concludes that there is room for its 
establishment; and this service, in 
which labor takes no part is entitled to 
reward. But when capital reaches the 
stage of asking labor to join with it, 
and the two together proceed to set 
up the enterprise, labor necessarily 
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assumes a risk in the undertaking from 
which capital is unable to safeguard it; 
for capital cannot offer to labor: as- 
sured employment, but only employ- 
ment whose endurance is contingent 
upon the success of the enterprise. If 
capital invites additional capital to aid 
it to further success, it offers to the 
new capital full representation in the 
control of the organization. Is there 
then anything revolutionary in the 
idea that labor, invited to indispensa- 
ble coéperation, shall receive some 
measure of representation in the con- 
trol whose wisdom is of such intense 
concern to it? Is not such repre- 
sentation rather in accord with all our 
ideas of fair treatment of a legitimate 
interest, and not to be denied except 
for overwhelming reasons of practical 
expediency? 

Let us now look at the matter of 
expediency. I take it that an ideal 
moral condition exists in an industrial 
organization when everyone connected 
with it, from the financial ownership 
to the labor in the shops, is keenly 
alert to do his own part in forwarding 
its operations, and anxious to con- 
tribute every helpful suggestion which 
a loyal interest in success may inspire 
in his mind; and I fancy that any 
feature of organization which would 
contribute effectively to the production 
of such morale would have such a 
prima facie claim for adoption as to 
require very demonstrable objection 
to justify its exclusion. What better 
inspiration could be found for the 
large number of acute, if not well edu- 
cated, minds in the working force 
than the knowledge that in the direct- 
orate sat their own representative, 
mindful of their interests, and taking 
thought for the harmonization of these 
with all other interests represented 
upon the board? A voice in choosing 
the representative would induce a 
sense of responsibility, and a feeling of 
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identification with the enterprise, com- 
parable with that which the citizen 
feels for his own state, or town, and 
which leads him during a campaign 
period to study and discuss the issues, 
to an extent highly contributory to his 
civil education. The industrial educa- 
tion of labor would do a world of good. 
Of course, the same argument which 
would justify electing a representative 
of the workers to the board of directors 
would suggest placing workers on 
other committees and agencies plan- 
ning in an administrative way for the 
enterprise. 

Everybody knows that a persistent 
obstacle to coéperation is the suspicion 
and distrust which come from incom- 
plete information. Smoothness of path 
of an administrative organization, and 
absence of excuse for errors, are apt to 
be taken for granted by those regard- 
ing the organization from without, 
who may be much affected by its acts, 
but are without knowledge of the rea- 
sons for them. Nothing is easier than 
for a working force to become con- 
vinced that the management is out of 
sympathy with it, and to believe that 
a given course is pursued without con- 
sideration for its rights and interests. 
Whereas inside knowledge of the diffi- 
culties attending the decision to follow 
the course, and of the hard alterna- 
tives presented, might predispose to at 
least a charitable view and the soften- 
ing of resentment, if not to acquies- 
cence in the wisdom of the decision. 
Postponement of an advance in wages, 
for example, might be regarded differ- 
ently by disappointed aspirants, con- 
vinced that it was overdue, if they 
should be aware that its cause was a 
temporary shortage of funds which the 
interests of neither employer nor em- 
ployes would permit to be disclosed. 
The French have a saying tout savoir 
cest tout pardonner, which may be 
rendered—to understand everything is 
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to excuse everything—and expresses 
the belief that human beings are gen- 
erally reasonable and well disposed, 
and their actions would commend 
themselves to one another if the per- 
plexities under which they were taken 
could be mutually understood. Such 
understanding would be strongly pro- 
moted by the representation of labor in 
the administration; and pending the 
time when the understanding, at a 
given juncture, could be made specific 
the accompanying confidence would 
induce patience. 

It is in nowise probable that labor 
can be of any special help in the solu- 
tion of the peculiar problems of capital, 
any more than it is probable that labor 
in citizenship can afford expert assist- 
ance in the writing of tariff schedules; 
but just as citizenship makes genuine 
search for exalted statesmanship to fill 
high politital office, so also labor would 
be concerned to select for its own repre- 
sentative in the administration of the 
enterprise whose prosperity is so impor- 
tant to it, the best ability at its dis- 
posal. A representative thus selected 
might well be expected to contribute 
other service than the mere advocacy 
of the interests of labor; and, as one 
knowing the workingmen’s point of 
view, and understanding the character 
of call to which they would willingly 
respond, could evoke for the service of 
the management an amount of practi- 
cal suggestion and a degree of detailed 
care for efficient operation throughout 
the shops which might very well turn 
the scale between profit and loss in a 
doubtful case of competition. Such a 
member would be a veritable asset in 
the directorate. There might even be 


hope that he could popularize the high 
output workman in the force; he would 
be almost certain to try. 

Good ownership has often realized 
the value of consideration in promoting 


good feeling between management and 
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labor, and has taken pains to foster con- 
tentment by a paternal regard for the 
well being of its working force. A 
really paternal employer can probably 
win out over one who is careless of the 
men’s welfare, but paternalism has 
about reached its limit with independ- 
ent American workmen, and at its best 
it must pay a higher price for the same 
degree of coéperation than a method 
which substitutes the workmen’s lively 
interest in the work for its own sake. 
Keenness is more valuable than con- 
tentment as a stimulus to contributory 
effort, and it can be promoted by afford- 
ing scope to the sense of achievement 
accompanying participation the 
counsels of success. Of course good 
administration would not rely solely 
upon this sense for the maintenance of 
interest, but would allow some indi- 
vidual benefit to result from corporate 
advantage. 

A well known method of tying the 
working force to the ownership is by 
the distribution of stock among the 
former. This does away with conflict 
of interest by producing identity of em- 
ployer and employe, and to the extent 
to which it takes place avoids the diffi- 
culty of the separate status. That 
there is no necessary limit to its extent 
is shown by the successful operation 
of codperative productive associations, 
in which there is no capitalistic owner- 
ship in the ordinary sense. Participa- 
tion in administration could always 
follow this process when the employes 
should become possessed of a sufficient 
number of shares to enable them to 
elect a director, and the representation 
of labor in administration would thus 
result from application of the financial 
principles already in practise. Why 
does not this method offer the right 
way out? 

The way out is good as far as it goes, 
but it does not solve our problem. 
Labor owning shares does not partici- 
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pate in administration as labor but as 
capital, and all the other labor is left 
unrepresented. In so far as the laborer 
becomes capitalist the problem is 
avoided; but, although it is generally 
more attractive to eliminate problems 
than to attempt their solution, they 
will still clamor for solution unless the 
elimination is fairly complete; and the 
prominent examples of stock distribu- 
tion to labor, in American industry 
leave the labor far from any voice in 
administration, and leave labor con- 
templating the lapse of a long period 
before its voice can be thus raised 
through growth of ownership. Partici- 
pation as labor can be effected as soon 
as the principle is recognized. 

If the point is sound, that the vital 
interest of labor gives it a right to repre- 
sentation in the administration of in- 
dustry, it may be assumed that the 
soundness will come to be recognized; 
and thereupon a people accustomed to 
self-government will know how to 
make use of public sentiment to bring 
about the practise of participation. 
Capital now being in conceded control 
is in a position to make concessions, 
and if it will do so can make them grad- 
ually, to the great advantage both of 
itself and of labor. Using still the 
governmental illustration, the gradual 
growth of the Anglo-Saxon people in 
political power, although not unac- 
companied by clashes, has been much 
more conservative of the national well 
being than was the convulsive process 
of the French, who endured three 
quarters of a century of disturbance 
between the revolution of 1793 and the 
final establishment of a self governing 
republic in 1871. The people of Mex- 
ico are unable to secure any voice or 
any consideration in their government 
because, being utterly ignorant and 
illiterate, they are unable either to com- 
prehend participation or to use the 
power of their numbers to give or to 
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refuse to their usurping officials any 
effective consent of the governed. 
But if they were to be miraculously 
accorded from on high the power to 
control their government the country 
would promptly go to smash, as has 
been the case in Russia, leaving nothing 
but a wreck to govern. A Philippine 
aspirant for independence illustrated 
for a member of a visiting congressional 
party the great advance which would 
be made under freedom, by telling him 
that they would at once abolish taxa- 
tion, throwing off its burdens in a single 
act. Although the degree of industrial 
knowledge of American labor is far 
superior to that of the political knowl- 
edge of the Mexicans or the Philippines, 
the sudden injection of the mass into 
the power and responsibility of supe- 
rior administration, without first the 
information and then the growth ac- 
companying a gradual process, would 
result in disaster both to the vested 
ownership and to the new freedom 
sought by labor, and would leave the 
latter subject only to a new tyranny, 
like that of Lenine and Trotsky. But 
every reasonable concession should re- 
duce the unreasonable minority, mak- 
ing demands, and should conduce to 
sane progress accompanied by a mini- 
mum of mistakes. 

Existing unrest and radical pro- 
grams, put forth by agitators, arouse 
apprehension and anxiety; but there 
are hopeful signs. The writer has had 
his struggles with organized labor and 
has come through them, he hopes, with 
mutual good nature. In the opera- 
tion of the government arsenals, in 
which several thousand workmen were 
engaged, opposition of labor unions 
was encountered to measures of effi- 
ciency of which the object was the 
increase of production with accom- 
panying increase of pay, and the oppo- 
sition was sufficiently influential to 
secure the insertion in appropriation 
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acts of legislation prohibiting the pay- 
ment to any employe of any premium, 
bonus, or cash reward in addition to 
his regular wages. This action was 
in accord with the expressed policy of 
the Federation of Labor against piece- 
work payment. But since the war 
the official spokesmen of labor have 
indicated a change of view, advocating 
payment for performance in the inter- 
est of production, of whose necessity 
they have expressed a deep apprecia- 
tion, and the legislation no longer 
appears on the appropriation acts. 
An aversion to stimulated production, 
sufficiently widespread to influence the 
national legislature, has thus been 
changed to a plea for better produc- 
tion, and advocacy of the most direct 
method for bringing it about. This 
does not look like refusal to see reason. 
The records of the arsenals, under the 
stimulus which was afterward for a 
time prohibited, show that industry 
in general can well afford to maintain 
the standard of living which has been 
attained by labor, if labor will give the 
output of which it is easily capable; 
and the present attitude of its spokes- 
men encourages belief that the out- 
put may be had, and that industry 
can flourish without an unwelcome 
struggle to force labor back to a less 
attractive life. All of which is evi- 
dence that there is something besides 
radicalism in the air, and that labor’s 
representation in the counsels of ad- 
ministration need not be expected to 
urge an abandonment of conservatism. 

Labor is better informed as to man- 
agement than it is as to administra- 
tion. It is in intimate contact with 
shop methods and rules, with machine 
capacity, with discipline and the spirit 
of the working force, and is capable of 
more useful assistance and of more 
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abundant suggestion with regard to 
these matters than with regard to the 
class of thing which has been consid- 
ered as very much the exclusive prov- 
ince of capital. Good argument could, 
therefore, be made for more complete 
participation and greater responsibility 
of labor in management than has 
herein been advocated for its repre- 
sentation in administration. But a 
voice accorded in administration would 
have opportunity to present the case 
for an appropriate share in manage- 
ment, and besides, the latter is now 
receiving the best kind of presenta- 
tion, by practical trial in an increasing 
number of establishments. 

So no space has been occupied in 
setting forth herein the practicability 
and the advantage of inducing labor 
to take the management’s point of 
view in shop matters; neither has any 
effort been made to propose the meth- 
ods of inducting labor into a share in 
administration, beyond the suggestion, 
by way of illustration, of representa- 
tion on the board of directors, in the 
case of a corporation. When it is 
recognized that capital and labor have 
vastly more in common than they have 
in opposition, it does not seem difficult 
to admit the principle of coéperation 
between them in forwarding the larger 
as well as the smaller affairs in which 
they are interested together, and with 
this admission, practical good sense 
will not be at fault to find ways for 
bringing codperation about. There 
is something inspiring in the vision 
of these two great forces working 
together in the struggle of industry 
for their own advancement, and in the 
service of mankind, while using their 
association to compromise their con- 
flicting interests, after the manner of 
sensible men everywhere. 
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HE influence of production on 
profits has always been obvious 
and methods of reducing costs by 
increasing production have received 
very general attention since Mr. F. W. 
Taylor’s careful analysis of the factor 
of overhead expense; but the influence 
of profits on production, though always 
a very real factor in industrial engi- 
neering, becomes obvious only under 
special conditions. In England during 
the war, in those cases where the earn- 
ings of the wage worker were increased 
to a point sufficient to fulfill all his 
ordinary desires, the final disposition 
of the profits arising in connection with 
his efforts became a very real force in 
spurring him on or holding him back. 
In spite of possibilities of increasing 
his own earnings, a normal human being 
will find his efforts lessened by the 
knowledge that he is also increasing an 
already liberal return to some absent 
stockholder; or will be moved to de- 
mand a larger share for himself and to 
stop work in support of that demand, 
| and even to relax his efforts after 
the demand has been granted. On 
: the other hand, there are millions 
° of instances the world over of almost 
. superhuman energy given forth week 
1 in and week out for four long years 
y where the sole advantage beyond the 
y 


pay envelope accrued to the worker's 
country and its allies. 


r American business men have taught 
™ their fellows that each business ven- 
of ture is an undertaking for profits and 


that they cannot be surprised if the 
profits of a business and the people to 
whom they go are subjects of real 
interest to every employee. Wherever, 
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to the minds of employees, the dis- 
tribution of profits has the flavor of 
justice, of a reasonable connection of 
cause and effect, of reward and dessert, 
the great majority of them feel a mild 
sense of satisfaction. None but that 
almost negligible percentage of true 
radicals, which is always with us, be- 
grudges the reward of an Edison, a Vail 
or a Henry Ford, nor the reasonable 
reward of those who have risked their 
‘money in useful ventures. However, 
unrest begins and restless propositions 
arise where increased profits are known 
to be going to those who are inactive 
and whose public service is invisible. 

Today, when production to support 
life is as seriously needed by the world 
as was production to destroy life dur- 
ing the war, this influence of the dis- 
tribution of profits upon the primary 
agent of production is a challenge to all 
men interested in the profession of 
management. When we have to face 
any of the mechanical problems which 
the industrial process presents to us by 
the hundred thousand, we know that 
a careful analysis of causes and effects 
of the elemental forces and their inter- © 
relations is essential and we waste no 
time in cursing the crotchet of the 
machine or the crankiness of the ma- 
terial, but set to work finding the 
sources of trouble. Not so many man- 
agers have yet learned the value of 
maintaining the same clear-sighted, 
common-sense attitude when the prob- 
lem lies within the field of labor. Yet it 
is obvious that the forces at work, brew- 
ing and stewing among a thousand em- 
ployees, are as vital or as fatal as those 
in any electric furnace. I know many 
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managers who will say that presently 
the strain upon the labor market will 
ease, reducing the worker again to a 
position in which his annual earnings 
will be hardly more than enough to 
support his family, and enhancing 
in his mind, therefore, the importance 
of the monetary incentive. Such will 
undoubtedly be the case; but excep- 
tional management will foresee that 
when the labor market eases the pres- 
ent seller’s market will disappear, and 
every economy in production will be 
needed to make up for the losses of 
reduced output and the desperation 
prices of competitors. Facing this 
situation frankly and without whining, 
the wide-awake manager will find him- 


self confronted with a new opportu-~ 


nity to use the power of an indirect eco- 
nomic incentive, which will demand 
from his staff as thorough and daring 
an analysis as the work Mr. Taylor 
applied to the problem of production 
as connected with the direct economic 
incentive. 
. At the very first of such an analysis 
the manager will find himself facing 
the whys and wherefores of the present 
form of corporate organization. He 
will discover that originally the form- 
ing of corporations was supposed to 
be a problem for the lawyer only and, 
in fact, it was chiefly, but that to- 
day the correct legal conception of a 
corporation as a fund of money in a 
statutory suit of clothes leaves some 
very essential factors out of account. 
He will find that corporate structure 
calculated to respond to all sorts of 
stresses and strains is as much a 
matter for scientific planning as are 
the foundations of his buildings and 
furnaces. 


PRortts 


Three matters of primary impor- 
tance to the corporation are the owner- 
ship of its property, the distribution 
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of its profits and the control or man- 
agement of its affairs. The distribu- 
tion of profits can be looked at from 
two points of view by the industrial 
engineer: the possible effects of profit 
distribution in stimulating an increase 
of efficiency, and the harmonizing of 
the distribution of any shares in the 
profits fund with the ordinary con- 
ceptions of justice or dessert. These 
points of view are rather closely re- 
lated, but worth keeping apart during 
the early stages of analysis; they run 
eventually very close together because 
of the important though frequently 
concealed effects upon efficiency of a 
gratified or outraged sense of justice. 

From the efficiency or dynamic point 
of view we find a rather sharp distinc- 
tion between the investor and the 
group of active workers for the cor- 
poration. The investor’s service is 
performed in a single act but after it 
is once performed it cannot be stimu- 
lated to a greater or less efficiency by 
a fluctuating return. The interests of 
the corporation may demand renewed 
supplies of investment capital, but 
it is usually possible to make appro- 
priate terms and conditions to suit each 
similar need. Services of the work- 
ers on the other hand, whether of 
managers or managed, is a contin- 
uing act necessarily varying in effect- 
iveness from day to day in response to 
a great complex of influences, physical, 
physiological, psychological, and worse. 
Such services are, therefore, peculiarly 
apt to be spurred by a fluctuating 
reward. 

Sound engineering would therefore 
seem to indicate that the investor be 
traded with so far as possible on the 
basis of some fixed return, immediate or 
future, as is now the case with bond- 
holders and preferred stockholders; 
that the managerial forces be given 
compensation, a significant part of 
which shall fluctuate closely in accord 
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with the fluctuation of profit; that 
labor be hired on base rates and piece 
rates to vary with such variation of 
individual values as are measurable, 
and, in addition, shall receive a return 
of secondary importance which shall 
be dependent upon labor’s share in 
management and the varying success 
of management as shown in the profits 
account. 

From the more static point of 


view of abstract justice, little will be 


found to conflict with the require- 
ments of efficiency. The agreement 
with the investor for his reward must 
include consideration of the use of his 
service—capital, the degree of risk 
of loss to which he is subjected, and a 
further return depending upon the 
degree of control he exercises in choos- 
ing management and policies. These 
three considerations together may, in 
any given case, amount to a very 
considerable rate which cannot be 
earned in the early years of the cor- 
poration’s activities. The contract, 
nevertheless, should be a definite one, 
including at some period a virtual max- 
imum. The agreement with the man- 
agerial forces must take into account 
their training and experience, the risk 
of unemployment due to failure of the 
enterprise, and the value of their 
services, and must also include some 
portion of the profits, which beyond 
question the managerial forces are a 
determining factor in making. The 
agreement with the labor forces must 
in the same way consider training and 
experience, measurable individual abil- 
ities and such plus values as the spirit 
of codperation, freedom from need of 
supervision and special quality of out- 
put. Length of service calls for special 
consideration, usually best detached 
from the weekly payments dependent 
upon the foregoing factors. Finally, 
wherever the labor forces as a group 
have a significant share in developing 
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the policies of management, it is just 
that a proportionate and appropriate 
share in the profits be provided. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to warn 
that in all the foregoing it is important 
to distinguish strictly between the 
investor function and the manager 
function even where both may be, as 
they so often are exercised by the 
same individuals. The investor's sta- 
tus may be passed along by will or by 
his own act to whomever he pleases; 
except in the most autocratic examples 
of corporate structure. This is not 
true of manager’s rights and status; 
hence the two at any time may become 
entirely separate and must always, 
therefore, be so regarded. 


CoNnTROL 


A consideration from the engineering 
point of view of the factors of control 
follows along much the same lines. 
That kind of control is not necessary 
to the simple investment function as 
proved by the existing millions of non- 
voting bonds and non-voting preferred 
stocks. Control, however, has a defi- 
nite correlation to degree of risk and a 
share in control is an appropriate func- 
tion of the investor in the early stages 
of the normal corporation and at any 
time if preferred stocks or bonds find 
their agreed rewards endangered. 
Control still more clearly is corre- 
lated to knowledge and experience in 
the affairs of the corporation and is 
therefore particularly appropriate for 
the managerial group. It is, of course, 
true that knowledge of general busi- 
ness principles is desirable on any 
board of directors, but it is equally true 
that this knowledge can as wisely be 
obtained by the travel and study of 
the man who also knows the peculiar 
problems of the corporation itself as by 
the man who gains a_balance-sheet 
knowledge of many corporations and 
a production knowledge of none. In 
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considering the degree of control appro- 
priate to the managerial group in any 
specific case, it is wise so to define this 
group as to bring within it a considera- 
ble number of those trained men upon 
whose creative efforts the success of the 
corporation depends. Conceiving of 
the managerial group as including such 
grades as principal salesmen and prin- 
cipal foremen adds factors of breadth 
and of safety from exploitation which 
are worth careful consideration. The 
degree of control as shared between the 
managerial and the investing groups 
will vary, then, with the risk of the in- 
vestment, and with the skill and broad 
inclusiveness of the managerial group. 
Appropriate safeguards for any type of 
control structure are not difficult to de- 
vise. Where the investor group and 
the managerial group are one, the con- 
trol problem is for the moment simple, 
but, on the other hand, the inevitable 
separation of interests can more easily 
be provided against at that early stage. 


ABSENTEE CONTROL 


The evils of absentee ownership and 
control are universally recognized, 
though far from universally acknowl- 
edged. Where absentee control exists 
legally, as it does in most of the large 
corporations, there is present, about 
nineteen years in twenty, an “inside” 
real control based upon the ownership 
of any percentage of the vote from Mr. 
Havermeyer’s 7 per cent up; and on 
the twentieth year there is a struggle 
for this “inside’’ control. Unfor- 
tunately, for the general run of effi- 
ciency, the term “inside” usually 
means inside from a financial point of 
view, not from an operating point of 
view. In the past, “inside” control has 
sometimes meant financial exploita- 
tion, but has seldom meant a concen- 
tration of emphasis upon operating 
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efficiency. No man in active contact 
with production pretends that hiring 
managers to make good showings on 
balance sheets is the last word in 
efficiency methods. Moreover, where 
directors are by virtue of their own 
real business vitally interested in up 
and down fluctuations of the prices of 
stock, a view of industrial efficiency, 
which takes into account all the human 
factors and looks ahead for long-time 
values, can hardly be expected to be- 
come automatic. The evils of absentee 
control have been salved over by de- 
vious subterfuges and greatly mini- 
mized by the fact that competitors usu- 
ally suffer from the same disease, but 
these accidental and temporary pallia- 
tions can give little satisfaction to the 
engineering mind. 

As to the share in control appro- 
pirate to the labor force, it is clear that, 
as with investors, they have a point of 
view which must in justice be taken 
into account upon such subjects as 
fluctuating employment, which affects 
the risk of their steady livelihood, upon 
wages and hours and the other labor 
policies of management. Hence, the 
development of works councils and 
joint advisory committees is a natural 
step not only in justice to labor but 
also in the interests of wise manage- 
ment of the corporation. 

Clearly, therefore, a corporation 
structure, as safely and as wisely 
adapted to its purpose as any of the 
great machines it may own, would 
provide for appropriate contracts for 
return to capital, some degree of 
managerial partnership, some real pro- 
vision for the voice of the employee to 
be taken into account in settling the 
problems which vitally concern him 
and a corresponding share to the em- 
ployee in the ups and downs of the 
corporation’s profit. 


The Manager’s Responsibility for Production 


By CHARLES DE FREMINVILLE 


Consulting Engineer of the Schneider Works, Creuzot, France; Hon. Memb. A. S. M. E. 
Translated from the French by Eleanor Bushnell Cooke 


HE title of this paper enunciates 
the fundamental principle of 
Scientific Management: ‘“‘The Mana- 
ger’s Responsibility for Production.” 
The existence of this responsibility 
appears so self-evident that the neces- 
sity for insistence upon it may seem 
peculiar. It may be said, however, 
that the importance which should be 
attached to the matter and which we 
shall be obliged to emphasize has not 
been generally understood. 

Our great French fable writer, La 
Fontaine, shows us in The Bemired Cart 
Driver that the driver’s first impulse in 
this predicament is to make use of his 
whip. It would undoubtedly be quite 
unfair to accuse the employer of obey- 
ing the same impulse. He has of his 
own accord abandoned “driving” in 
favor of the bonus. However, it has 
required an inspiration from on high 
to make him understand, as was the 
case with the cart driver, that his 
duty, as well as his interest, demands 
his intervention to smooth out the diffi- 
culty before demanding exertion or, in 
other words, to actually assume the 
responsibility for production. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE MANAGER’S 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR PRopUCTION 

To get a hearing, this inspiration, 
as Ralph Waldo Emerson puts it, 
“like those qualities still hid and ex- 
pectant, must be disenchaimed and 
walk forth to the day in human shape.” 
It is Frederick Winslow Taylor who 
represented the human expression of 
this idea. He saw the beginning of 
it in the study of the technique of the 
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work itself—in the work of the machine 
tool—when the scientific method was 
applied to it in so remarkable a manner, 
that our greatest savants offered it as 
a model even to men of science. That 
was the attack on the material obstacle 
and the first results were marvelous. 
Taylor made us see that the produc- 
tion of a machine could be increased 
by two or three times its previous out- 
put if properly designed, properly 
equipped with tools, and properly 
operated. 

But he also demonstrated to us 
that it was impossible for the work- 
man, if left to himself, to discover the 
means of obtaining such results or 
how to accomplish them easily, and 
that, in order to materially increase 
his production, he had, after he was 
selected by the manager in view of his 
all-round fitness for the work, to be 
guided and instructed by the manage- 
ment, and finally, convinced that he 
could work more intelligently and earn 
better wages with less fatigue by fol- 
lowing the indicated path. 

Finally, he demonstrated to us that 
the machinery, and more often the 
equipment of tools, were not only im- 
perfect, but were also very far from be- 
ing utilized in such a way as to prodace 
what they should normally accomplish. 
The man who used them in the shop 
had an attitude which Taylor qualified 
as “systematic soldiering,’’ and this 
attitude was characterized on the out- 
side by the expression “restriction 
of production” adopted by the labor 
unions. 

“Systematic soldiering” and “re- 
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striction of production” exasperated 
Taylor to the last degree. We see 
him going back to the source of the 
trouble, and recognizing that it arose 
from the very conception that the 
manager entertained of his functions; 
from his belief that he could put the 
entire responsibility of regulating all 
the details of the work, and of assuring 
adequate production, on the foreman 
and the workman, who were entirely 
incapable of attending to it properly, 
even when encouraged by the most 
ingenious system of wage payment. 

The principle of the responsibility 
of the manager in all of the factors 
influencing production appears to us 
to be as follows: the establishment 
of a technique based on scientific 
experimentation; the intelligent selec- 
tion and assignment of the workman; 
the development of the workman 
through instruction and training; and 
lastly, the preparation of the work, 
which sums up the putting into prac- 
tice of the principle of responsibility 
and depends on numerous collabora- 
tors, all of which, although perfectly 
clear now, was far from being at all 
understood at the beginning. 

The criticism of the methods gener- 
ally employed was severe and there was 
reluctance to admit that it was just. 
In order to thoroughly understand its 
bearing the matter had to be viewed 
from quite a different angle than any 
which had previously been taken. 
Now, no great change in the orienta- 
tion of ideas can be brought about 
quickly. New facts are first apprecia- 
ted with the aid of old ideas. 

The conclusion drawn by people in 
general from Taylor’s investigation 
was that the workman did not work 
hard and that he could produce two 
or three times as much without unduly 
fatiguing himself. Moreover, they 
felt that it ought to suffice to offer 
a premium for greater production. 
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There were some, however, who were 
afraid that this method would bring 
about overwork and overproduction, 
the latter evidently being considered 
an evil, which might have been true 
if by overproduction a lack of equilib- 
rium in production had been intended. 

Such was the first welcome which 
Taylor’s ideas received in France. It 
was followed by hasty attempts at 
application depending on the correct- 
ness of the conception entertained. 
Recourse was had to offers of bonuses 
which had the effect of accomplishing 
an increase in production on the part 
of individual workmen. These men, 
left to themselves, sometimes went 
so far as to overproduce, and such 
misdirected enthusiasm was followed 
by enforced pauses, then by a lack of 
material, or more often, by a lack of 
codrdination in the ensemble of the 
work. 

When these experiments were suc- 
ceeded by demands which it was im- 
possible to satisfy, strikes were precip- 
itated which threatened to completely 
discredit the Taylor methods held 
responsible for them. 

It was, however, only necessary to 
turn back to the teachings of the 
master to prove that his precepts had 
not been followed; in fact, that the 
very opposite track had been taken. 


Time Stupy AND Work ANALYsIS 


It was their failure to understand 
the position which Taylor gave to the 
principle the manager’s responsibil- 
ity for production which ran _ the 
authors of the first experiment so 
miserably aground. 

In order to thoroughly grasp this 
principle and to appreciate its im- 
portance, the manager must un- 
dertake to make for himself an 
analysis of the operations executed 
in his shop. This is the only way to 
demonstrate to his own satisfaction 
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the weakness of @ priori conceptions, 
which were, however, up to this time, 
considered sufficient guides in solving 
such problems of production as present 
themselves in a modern shop. 

However, this is not as simple as it 
may at first appear. The writer of 
this paper must admit that in his own 
business, although favorably situated, 
he entered on this path with some 
reluctance, and that the personal in- 
fluence of Taylor himself was neces- 
sary before he followed it in its 
entirety. 

At the time he became acquainted 
with Shop Management published by 
M. Henri Le Chatelier in the Revue de 
Métallurgie he had for several years 
been manager of some very flourishing 
automobile factories, and his atten- 
tion had been largely taken up with 
the problem of production. From 
the beginning he had applied himself 
almost entirely to the study of the 
plans of manufacturing and to as 
regular and constant a distribution 
of work as possible. Thanks to the 
method followed, he had obtained im- 
portant results and had arrived at the 
point of conforming, with great regu- 
larity, to a complicated schedule of 
manufacture. But he was convinced 
that the manufacturing procedure in 
these factories, was above the pre- 
vailing average, and it was not easy, in 
this particular case, to greatly increase 
the production by its improvement. 

On the other hand, the unsuccessful 
experiments, which had been made in 
the place where he happened to be and 
to which he has alluded, made it 
hardly desirable to attract the atten- 
tion of the workmen to methods that 
were at the moment very unpopular. 

However, one of the principles enun- 
ciated by Taylor had struck him with 
particular force—that of charging 
functional foremen with the training 
of the workmen—and it seemed to 
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him easy to take a step in this direction. 
The workmen of the shops which he 
directed were in the habit of consult- 
ing with the “layout” men when they 
were confronted with difficulties. 
These latter were young men from the 
technical schools who were conse- 
quently better educated than the 
workmen but were quite popular be- 
cause they were treated on the same 
footing with them during their ap- 
prenticeship. The workmen and the 
“layout” men being on excellent 
terms, the workmen generally took 
in good part the advice the latter gave 
them. In order to take advantage 
of this situation it was decided to in- 
crease the number of “layout” men 
and to give a well defined function to 
each. One demonstrated how a jig 
should be used; another how the 
machine should be operated; another 
was engaged with the relations with 
the tool equipment; another, with 
the upkeep of the machines; another, 
finally, and more particularly, with 
the routing of the material through 
the shop, ete. The benefit of this 
measure was quickly felt without any 
necessity for discussion about the in- 
troduction of a new system or of any- 
thing approaching it. 

This novel use of the “layout” men 
served still another purpose for the 
writer. He chose it as a subject of 
conversation at the time of his first 
conference with Taylor when M. Le 
Chatelier introduced them in Paris 
in 1912. 

The author of Shop Management 
had been represented to him as very 
insistent on the manner in which his 
ideas should be put into practice; and 
he feared it might be difficult to inter- 
est him in any adaptations, however 
necessary they may have seemed. Far 
from criticising what had been done, 
Taylor voiced his approval of what he 
considered an evidence of tact, and 
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from that moment, he seemed to lend 
himself willingly to an exchange of 
ideas. 

Strange as it may seem, it is difficult 
for the writer to make clear today, how 
far he was at this time from having 
grasped Taylor's idea. He remembers, 
however, that when he saw him again 
in Philadelphia several months later, 
he propounded certain questions on 
the effect of these methods on the 
workmen, which probably would have 
greatly surprised Taylor had he not 
become accustomed to meeting con- 
tinually a similar lack of understand- 
ing. Taylor took the pains to repeat 
an explanation which he must have 
made more than a hundred times and, 
after a visit to the Tabor Manufactur- 
ing Company, he introduced the 
writer to his principal collaborators 
and experts with whom he could con- 
tinue to keep in intelligent touch 
while visiting the shops in which the 
new methods were applied. For the 
writer this was the beginning of a more 
exact appreciation of the meaning of 
the responsibility of the manager for 
production. 

On his return to France he received 
visits from Mr. Taylor and from several 
of his new American friends, with 
whom he had long and fruitful con- 
versations on these questions concern- 
ing Scientific Management. However, 
on the eve of departure, in a letter 
which he treasures highly, Taylor 
once more advised the writer to 
devote himself to the study of one 
particular piece of work, and to push 
this study to the very bottom. 

When he undertook to put this ad- 
vice into practice he was very soon 
convinced that the detailed study of 
any piece of work opens the eyes in 
an astonishing degree to the extent 
of the manager’s responsibility for 
production. To cite only one typical 
example, let us take the case of a work- 
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man’s drilling small holes in the caps 
of the connecting rods of automobile 
engines. This operation required 
only a slight effort, but the man who 
did it was continually stooping to 
pick up the caps from the ground. 
His output was considerably reduced 
on this account and he tired himself 
out. It would have been entirely 
different if the machine which he used 
had been supplied with a table on 
each side so that he could without 
any trouble pick up the piece to be 
drilled when he put down the one 
already finished. But the shop was too 
crowded to arrange for these two tables. 

However, as the machine thus 
equipped would have taken the place 
of two or three machines such as were 
used under conditions just described, 
the problem was not insoluble. But it 
was a problem of broad and far-reach- 
ing scope, involving more than the 
drill press in question as it required 
the complete rearrangement of the 
shop. It was a demonstration of the 
importance of doing away with the 
congestion of the factory—a point 
on which Taylor insisted—and he 
made the writer visit the Tabor Manu- 
facturing Company. This apparently 
simple demonstration was a veritable 
revelation. 

In continuing, in a still somewhat 
casual manner, this analysis of a piece 
of work, by making time studies on a 
few tasks without bringing about any 
change in the method of their execu- 
tion, the pace of the workman varied 
greatly depending upon whether he 
had just had his fortnightly payment 
figured from his piece work tickets 
or time cards, or whether he was ap- 
proaching the time when this was due 
to be done. The output varied as 


much as a hundred per cent and, 
moreover, the most expert eye was 
unable to account for it after taking 
a general impression of the situation. 
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This observation was not made by a 
stranger, but by the very man who 
had established this factory and had 
been managing it for more than ten 
years with a zeal which he has since 
brought to bear on an analysis of the 
work. In this case it was necessary 
to take up and correct the method of 
compensation for the work which did 
not furnish sufficient incentive to the 
workman. 

The principle on which this method 
of figuring earnings rested was, however, 
equivalent to the system of a fixed 
bonus for a given output, which is in 
itself perfectly acceptable, but the 
estimating of the time which served 
as a basis for its application was not 
pushed far enough. It had, in partic- 
ular, the fault of being limited to cut- 
ting time instead of extending over 
all such operations as management, 
distribution of material, etc. 

Many people to whom these exam- 
ples have been cited have thought that 
they must haveoccurred in a very badly 
managed factory which was far from 
the truth. This shop was justly con- 
sidered one of the best of its kind and 
it may be said that the prevailing 
spirit was excellent. 

From this time on the writer’s con- 
viction was completely established as 
to the responsibility of the manager 
for production. 


Tue ARTISAN IN 
INDUSTRY 


It was necessary, then, to admit that 
the conditions under which modern 
industry functions demand that the 
manager assume a far greater responsi- 
bility for the operations of the shop 
than he had previously done, and that, 
failing to assume this responsibility 
he can obtain only an unsatisfactory 
output. How could such a situation 
have come about? How had it suc- 
ceeded in perpetuating itself? In 
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order to explain it we must take up 
again the origin of the development of 
the modern manufacturer. 

Industry is obliged to exercise many 
different functions. The manufac- 
turer must form a conception of what 
articles industry should produce, and 
then make them realities and bring 
them to a degree of perfection compati- 
ble with the means at his command. 
Finally, it is his business to produce 
these articles in greater or less quantity. 
The relative importance of the place 
occupied in industry by (1) the con- 
ception, (2) the realization and (3) 
the production may serve to charac- 
terize the different stages of the devel- 
opment of industry. 

The relatively simple conception 
of the primitive artisan was followed 
by only crude and imperfect accom- 
plishments. Then, as the skill of the 
artisan developed his conceptions 
became bolder and they were often 
realized with remarkable perfection 
after the greatest difficulties had been 
surmounted. But this was excep- 
tional and all the ingenuity, and even 
at times the science expended by the 
author, was finally lost to the world; 
because if not jealously hidden, it was 
unrecorded. 

Finally, with the desire of obtaining 
these articles in quantity and as per- 
fect as possible, came the period of 
production which is characteristic of 
modern industry. In the last few 
years it has acquired an importance 
altogether exceeding anything ever 
attributed to it in the past. 

But our conceptions of industrial 
organizations have continued to be 
strongly influenced by the man who 
had directed them at the beginning; 
i.e., by the artisan such as he was two 
hundred years ago, who was the object 
of a profound admiration on the part 
of our ancestors. 

We picture him as a man of extraor- 
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dinary intelligence and skill, endowed 
with such personal resources that he 
could, by himself, conceive and execute 
the entire work, surmount all the dif- 
ficulties, and penetrate by a marvelous 
intuition all the secrets of nature. 

We do not hesitate to do him hom- 
age, and we shall always hope to find 
him on every round of the ladder of 
industrial organization from the mana- 
ger to the workman. He is the excep- 
tional man on whom our ideal is 
modeled. 

Far be it from us to seek to dim the 
memory which this desirable individual 
has left behind, but if his master- 
pieces, which we love to study, arouse 
our admiration, they frequently make 
us feel a regret that all the skill of 
the author has disappeared with him 
without leaving any trace, and that 
these masterpieces constitute rather 
a challenge than an example. In fact 
he produced little and failed to be a 
leader of men. 

This artisan, however, has continued 
to exercise a preponderating influence 
as the problem of intensive production 
has arisen. He has no longer applied 
himself to accomplishment through 
physical effort and skill but to the 
development of more or less auto- 
matic machinery which, following the 
formula adopted by the economists, 
is able to transmit his skill to a number 
of men. He has succeeded in it even 
when he was handling such delicate 
tasks as those which the Jacquart 
looms perform, and naturally enough, 
has continued to be our inspiration. 
It is from him that the type of indus- 
trial organization, called in France dé- 
brouillage, based upon individual force 
and ability, has developed, built from 
top to bottom on the presence of “the 
exceptional man,” and upon the 
shrewdness of the individual. Since 


the French artisan has been from 
time immemorial among the most 
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remarkable, we have had in France 
more than elsewhere, perhaps, and for 
a longer period, a great confidence in 
this organization, which after all has 
made it possible for us to turn out new 
products promptly and even to obtain 
high grade goods although often in 
limited quantities. 

We are obliged to conclude, however, 
that the organization of débrouillage 
is not sufficient to satisfy the demands 
of the era of production and that we 
must adopt a new standard. This 
new standard, however, will permit 
us to utilize better than ever before 
the qualities to which our old time 
artisan owed his incontestable supe- 
riority and which he has bequeathed 
to his descendants. 


New InpustrRiAL CONDITIONS 


The industrial manager must not 
only assume the responsibility for 
production in a far greater degree than 
has ever been done in the past, but 
he must also get an entirely new con- 
ception of his function and must use 
entirely different methods in the prac- 
tice of it. 

Where, following the tradition of the . 
past, the manager believed that he 
was able, on the one hand, to base his 
judgment and rest his authority almost 
entirely on intuition, and on the other 
hand, that he did not have to depend 
on anything but individual effort 
when it came to action, he now must 
perceive that in the future it is neces- 
sary for him to submit his intuition, 
however valuable it may be, to the 
control of experimental science, and 
to call on all the specialized depart- 
ments to codrdinate that collective 
effort which has become indispensable. 

What has been accomplished is noth- 
ing short of an absolute reversal of 
accepted ideas. However, there is 
nothing in this that is peculiar to indus- 
try. On the contrary, it is the river bar 
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which drives back the stream again 
when it changes the course of the cur- 
rent behind it. The shop seems to have 
been one of the last places that it has 
reached. 

For a long time the @ priori concep- 
tions, emanating from the brain of an 
exceptional man, have been considered 
the normal points of departure for the 
works of science, and the most sure 
support of the leader’s authority. 
Scientific experiment for the determi- 
nation of facts or rules was regarded 
as an entirely too complicated and 
even too uncertain quantity to be 
utilized. 

But one day, a fact, as simple as the 
fall of an apple, intently observed and 
carefully interpreted, threw over sci- 
ence such a vivid light that it has been 
able to completely transform its meth- 
ods and to give its proper place to 
scientific experiment. 

In becoming experimental, science 
has been able to endow industry with 
enormous resources, whose practical 
use has given birth to the present-day 
civilization, which exacts collective 
effort in the highest degree. 

However, ideas are adapted but 
slowly to the conditions of this new 
life. Individualism has not abandoned 
its habits of domination without pro- 
test nor without producing consider- 
able friction. But the case of the 
factory is particularly curious be- 
cause up to this time it seemed to be 
the last thing to take into account a 
situation which could not have de- 
veloped without its aid. 
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The work shop was born and has 
developed under the influence of the 
ideas of a former time. There also, the 
analysis of facts and experience began 
by being considered too complicated 
to serve as guides for the manage- 
ment. A study of the details, far from 
being scientifically undertaken, was 
abandoned in favor of the inspiration 
of the workmen and of their immediate 
superiors. It took Taylor to dissipate 
this error and to show that in the work 
shop as elsewhere a study of the facts, 
however simple, constitutes the only 
basis on which one can build a line of 
stable management, and that it fur- 
nishes also the means of accomplish- 
ing effective codperation among all the 
component parts of a modern factory. 
This is a point of first importance. 

Finally, the use of machinery has 
made it possible to call collaborators to 
the factory who could not up to that 
time apply themselves to any but the 
roughest, the most thankless and the 
worst paid tasks. One would expect 
them to find themselves very happy be- 
cause of their liberation. But in these 
very men, this new spirit manifested it- 
self, born of the living facilities created 
in civilized countries by the develop- 
ment of industry itself, making men 
desire in the shop, as elsewhere, a cer- 
tain participation in the intellectual 
as well as in the business life. These 
are aspirations which should not be 
ignored, for if they are thoroughly 
understood they can be of invaluable 
assistance to those who have the 
responsibility for production. 
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